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post-free for stamps.—T. CULLETON, 2, Lone Acrg, one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane, No Travellers employed. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS, 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM,” 


Epitep sy Jas. H. Friswetu. 
—_—@—- 


CHAPTER X. 
A YOUNG LADY IN LOVE. 


“You know nothing, then, of this gentleman, of the same name and 
rank as yourself, Captain Smooth?’ stammered Amy, the words 
gathering quickness as she proceeded. ‘She is not your wife, sir?’ 

“Miss Heartwell charged so suddenly on my flank that I was nearly 
driven down. I tried a diversion, and burst into a very hearty laugh, 
which I again and again renewed, till the old gentleman, who was 
walking out on the balcony, looking at the distant lights at sea, put his 
head inside the window, and asked the cause of my merriment. ‘ ’Tis 
only a joke, Sir,’ cried I, gaily. ‘Miss Amy has said such a good 
thing ;’ and I laughed again. 

“T cannot easily forget the puzzled look of Miss Amy. She evidently 
only half believed me, and when I had finished laughing, returned 
boldly to the charge. ‘You will think me a very odd creature, Mr. 
Smooth, but where my own happiness is concerned—and I will confess 
so much—I go at once to the point. This lady, is she or is she not 
your wife ?’ 

“She stood with her lips compressed, her little hand tightly clenched 
and crumpling up the paper, staring, rather than looking, me full in 
the face. I had learnt long ago the necessity of keeping my features 
under control. A man who cannot do that, cannot hope to succeed in 
life. The interruption of the father had also given me breathing 
space, and it was with some pleasure that I remembered that the 
woman whom I had so thoroughly torn from my heart could not any 
longer be really considered as my wife, although, certainly, by a fiction 
of the law, she might call herself so. I, therefore, returned Miss 
Heartwell’s stare, and replying to her answer as directly as it was put, 
I placed my hand on my heart, and said,.‘Upon my honour, Miss 
Amy, the woman here mentioned is no wife of mine.’ Miss Amy 
gave a faint smile of satisfaction, but there was evidently something 
upon which she still had doubts. She put out her hand in a charm- 
ing manner to her mother, as if to draw her nearer, and then said, 
‘Ask Captain Smooth, mamma, whether—for it would be worse than 
foolish to pretend that we women do not know of such things— 
whether the person be not some poor creature who, having lived with 
him, now takes his name, in her hour of trial?’ Her blood mounted 
to her temples as she said this, with her face turned from me. 

“Pretty modest creature!” interrupted my uncle, “I think I 
can see her now, Jerry, as you describe her x 
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“‘She was indeed a beauty,” returned my father with a sigh, coupled 
with an application to the strong waters. “I loved her very much, 
but directly she hinted, even slightly, that I could be guilty of so 
abominable a proceeding as that of lending my name to a mistress, my 
heart jumped to my lips. ‘Excuse swearing,’ ladies, said I, ‘ but, 
upon my soul, she is no mistress of mine, nor 

“T do not know what I should have said in my haste to set my cha- 
racter right, had not Miss Amysettled the matter at once by fainting very 
quickly. She merely closed her eyes, and fell backwards in her mother’s 

arms. Her mouth was partly opened, showing a beautiful white set of 
teeth, which looked as if they were made new for the occasion. I re- 
member sprinkling some cold water on her forehead, and remarking 
the sun-freckles which were left, of a pale yellow-brown, when the 
colour faded from her cheek. She recovered almost immediately, and 
smiled sweetly as she said, ‘ You see, Captain Smooth, how very weak 
I am, very foolish I am sure.’ 

“I readily assured her that I was delighted at the interest she felt in 
my fortunes; and Mrs. Heartwell, running of course for the hartshorn, 
or something which was not wanted, left us alone in the room, dim 
with the waning light, and vocal with the splashing and murmuring of 
the sea, and with the beating of our hearts. 

“T do not know how Miss Amy felt, but this I am sure of, that I was 
never in a more uncomfortable situation in my life. She sat near me, 
and drew closer to me; and now and then looked, with a timid glance, 
at the balcony where her father kept pacing up and down in company 
with his cigar. I wished that he would come into the room, but he 
did not. What could Ido? I ask you, Benjamin Smooth ’—my father 
turned to my uncle—‘ what should you have done, ifin my place ?’ 

***T hope,’ said the old tradesman, piously bowing his head, and 
spreading his large coarse hand on his heart—‘I hope that I should 
have risen, and at least have pretended illness and fled. What I ought 
to have done, I can tell you. 1 ought to have at once confessed that I was 
a married man, and apologised for deceiving an innocent young lady.’” 

“ Pshaw! Benjamin,—how little you know of society! I could not 
do so. The young lady was plainly in love with me. I was bound in 
honour to reciprocate that love.” 

“You talk,” said Benjamin, “ like one of the foolish maidens: love is 
not, with our modest English women, such an tna fire, such a desperate 
affair, as you make out. She would have fainted, and have cried, and 
moped a gcod deal; but once show her that the love was misplaced, and 
she would root it out, although her heart bled for it. She was a staunch 
one, I know ; game as that terrier-dog, and used to making sacrifices, 
as every woman is.” 

“ Tut, tut,” quoted my father, gaily, snapping his fingers at my 
uncle’s ignorance. 





“‘Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
’*Tis woman’s sole existence.” 





” 


“ And what says Tommy Moore ? 
“* My Lord Byron wrote what you quoted?” growled my uncle, after 
a startling condemnation of Thomas Moore, &c. 
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“ He did,” answered my father, looking to me, as one who should 
appeal from a Gothic ignorance. 

“Then I appeal to you, young man,” said the sadler, earnestly, “not 
to listen to his teachings. You are young, you may read him; but 
mind you, no man of sense reads Byron after twenty-five. I appeal to 
you on the immodesty of his most clever poem, for you know what Byron 
meant by love. I appeal to you on the lying spirit of the thing. I 
ask you if you know of one English girl in fifty, and you, Captain, if 
you know of one English matron in a hundred, of whom it may be said 
that love was their whole existence.” 

“ But it was not written of an English girl, nor matron”— 

“ But by an English man; by a lord. I would blot that man’s 
name out of the English roll-call, and his works from the English litera- 
ture, if I could, I can tell ye.” 

“ You would be a bigot, of course,” returned my father,— 

“ But that the tares grow with the wheat until the harvest,” con- 
tinued the puritan sadler, “I should wonder that that man had been 
permitted to live and to flourish as he did. His great genius in no way 
excuses him, any more than he who fires a howitzer upon a crowd 
should be excused, rather than he who snaps a horse pistol. The in- 
tention is in either case the same, the difference lies only in the effect. 
His lordship is distinct from the Holywell-street authors, in the fact 
that the harm which he does is more widely extended, and more 
deeply planted: and whereas they attack only the morals of a debased 
community, ready to receive their teachings, and willing to be cor- 
rupted, he commences with the young, the ardent, and the pure, and 
not content with demolishing their morals, insinuates a doubt, and 
prompts a fear, and seeks to undermine their religion.” 

Thus much said my uncle, perhaps in words somewhat ruder but 
more earnest. He concluded somewhat in this fashion.— 

*“ T do not know much about poetry, Ephraim, I have attended in 
my early days the lectures (admittance twopence each) of a pale-faced, 
and rather flabby man, in Shoe-lane, whose name was Coleridge; and 
I remember what he said about the duty, or, as he called it, the province 
of the poet. He said the poet was merely the maker, the inventor, 
just as I might be called a ‘poet,’ for my new saddle-tree, and my 
registered spring-stirrup, and that he showed how religious all the 
grand old poets were. How they all led up to God. How they per- 
petually, in a corrupt age, sang of freshness, beauty, justice, and the 
abstract virtues. How their very fables were so many parables, the 
hidden meaning of which was very beautiful and true. If he was right, 
my lord was wrong, and not a poet orany such grand fellow, but 
merely a sham poet after ail.” 

“So be it,” yawned my father, “‘ anything you like, Benjamin, only 
let me get on with my story.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A VERY FOOLISH FAMILY INDEED. 


“ Arrer your uncle Benjamin’s very amusing dissertation,” said Captain 
Smooth, “ my story will appear but dull.” 

*T sat with Miss Heartwell some ten minutes, scarcely knowing what 
to do or say. I found, after all, that silence was the very best plan 
I could have pursued, for the young lady herself construed my reticence 
into a feeling of offence with her for my questions. She began the 
conversation herself. 

“T hope, my dear Sir,” said she, “that you were not offended with 
my questions. They were in my case necessary, I can assure you. I 
would not offend you or your sense of honour for a great deal.” 

“ Really,” said I, stammering and confused, for 1 thought upon my 
unhappy condition in being married to such a woman as my wife, 
whilst this dear girl was only too willing to accept me. “ Really, Miss 
Heartwell, I have no right to be offended ; nor (I paused to give effect 
to my generosity) nor am I.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” she answered, “for your noble conduct. 
Then we are friends, Captain.” She put forward one of the prettiest 
and softest little hands in all England, and I took it. It was so warm 
and womanish, so wooing, so engaging, that all the resolution I had 
melted in a moment: I raised it to my lips and kissed it. 

“ Oh, Sir,” said Amy. 

Only “Oh, Sir!"—not in any way angrily either, but with a sweet 
smile upon her face, as if she were surprised that one should kiss her 
hands rather than her lips. I drew nearer to her on the sofa, and 
passed my arm round her waist. It seemed to yield willingly to me ; 
she looked up into my face with an appealing confidence, and did not 
draw back as I kissed her raised lips. 

She would not have been a woman had she not murmured tenderly 
some cautious phrase, some forbiddance, meant more to encourage than 
to deter. I pressed the dear soft hand I held, and said, “ Amy, Amy 
dear, little bird, little friend, shall we make a compact for life ?” 

“‘T will be your wife,” she said, anticipating my next question, and 
hiding her head on my shoulder. I felt then, if I ever felt in my life, 
true love. I could hear my heart beat, and the murmur of the ocean 
beyond ; presently, too, I heard steps, and Amy’s father, Mr. Heartwell, 
entered, bringing with him, as he opened the casement, a gush of fresh 
sea breeze, which revived my senses, for in truth I was beginning to 
get confused and puzzled. Amy rose at once, and ran to her father, 
caught him round his neck and kissed him tenderly. 

“* What is it, my little dear? what has my girl to tell me?” said the 
old gentleman, catching her by both hands. 

“T have found him, papa, I have found him—one whom I can love 
as well or better than I love you; no, not better, only differently, my 
dear, differently.” 

. " ber girl, my pretty little girl,” returned the father, smoothing down 
er hair. 
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“T never kept a secret from you,” said Amy, with a quick, sobbing 
utterance, “ and I will not now. I love him—love him truly—and he 
Joves me. He has not spoken to me because he is poor; he has kepta 
noble silence till I made him speak.” 

“God bless him for it” said the old gentleman, with twinkling eyes. 
I rose and looked down on the ground. I could not look on the two. 
“Well, well, if he is not rich, Amy,” said the father, “ we never thought 
much of riches, did we now? You have enough for yourself at least ; 
marry for love and work for money. I'd not deny my girl the man she 
loves, not if he were poor and poor again.” 

The door opened at this point, and Mrs. Heartwell bustled in with 
some hartshorn and volatile. 

“Here, mother,” said he, using the old familiar name, “here, you 
have gained a son and lost a daughter. Here’s Amy tells me all about 
it within five minutes after she knew it herself. 

The old lady sidled up to the pair and kissed them both. 

“ Because, father,” said Amy, “ because you always taught me to 
trust and love you—because I would never marry any one you did not 
love—because you are my best friend, and I should, if I missed your kind 
voice, break my heart.” 

“Dear, dear,” cried the stupid old gentleman, “I never heard the 
girl talk so much in my life; did you, mother? Well, well, Amy, 
marry and be happy if my good wishes can make you, my sweet. He 
shall be our son, mother, just like the boy we lost, and somewhat dearer 
if removed in blood. He shall be my friend, we will consult one 
another, and walk and talk together, bless you, being both married, and 
fit companions each for each. We will walk out upon our business, go 
into the City, or visit the farm, and return home fresh and braced upon 
the long winter nights to talk with the girls we left behind us, who 
will look cheery, cosy, and warm whilst making tea. I shall love the 
husband of my girl, Sir, better, I think, than my boy, who will get him 
a wife amongst the daughters of another people, and will be of their kin, 
and scarcely so close in love to me as you are. But, ‘pon my word, I 
am getting to be as great a talker as my girl.” 

“Go on, papa,” said Amy, softly, with a kiss, “ go on.” 

“You will love her dearly, Sir, I know,” continued the stupid old 
fellow, turning to me. ‘ We have treated her so tenderly that it would 
kill me to think her husband could be less appreciative, less tender 
than myself. And the time will come when she will need all tender- 
ness, all love; and then a little space, mother, and a new wonder will 
appear, and coming home, Sir, after our evening walk, we shall see a 
little family copy of yourselves, and you will quarrel which shall nurse 
it.” 

“Hush, hush,” said Amy, placing her hand upon her father’s lips, 
yet not severely. 

“But when I give her to you, Sir,” said the garrulous old fellow, “I 
do not give all comfort nor all joy. There will be pains and sorrows. 
They come everywhere. Amy will dower you with care and trouble— 
what wife does not? And we, too, we to whom now you look up, shall 
in some sort hamper you—we shall grow older and weaker till we come 
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to that grave by which we trust you both may stand praying for us, not 
without hope. And time, swift moving with you as he did with us, 
shall bring forward the day when you shall give a daughter from you 
as I do thus, and bless her earnestly as I do now.” 

“T suppose all feeling is theatrical, or perhaps they do copy emotion 
on the stage. Ifso, where the deuce do they get it from? I remember 
that I thought old Heartwell—simple old soul—very theatrical when 
he placed his hand upon his daughter's head, and left her in my arms. 
The stupid old fellow then kissed his wife, who kissed him and her 
daughter, and begged that I would always, always love her. I believe 
that the poor-spirited creatures—and Miss Amy, too, for the matter 
of that—both cried. 

“*Come, come, mamma, cried Heartwell, after a pause; this will 
not do, you know—must not do, cannot do. Here we are all catching 
cold from the sea breeze. Shut the windows; the Captain and I will 
take some strong waters and a cigar. What ho! there—lights, lights, 
as they say in Hamlet.’ 

“* Por God’s sake,’ I whispered hurriedly to Amy, ‘don’t have the 
candles in; they will dazzle my eyes. Besides, my head aches.’ 

“* Amy kissed me on my forehead in the lowering light, and then, in 
a winning way, ran to her father, and sitting by him, begged that they 
might sit in the darkening room and watch the lights at sea, and talk 
of the future. For myself, I was glad she did. 1 did not wish to face 
my new found family so suddenly; I did also feel rather queer, nor 
did I wish them to see my face. Perhaps I had been crying, too.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CAPTAIN CROSSES THE IRISH CHANNEL 


“THat very night, after leaving the Heartwells, I set forward on my 
road to Dublin. 

“T had a fixed but shadowy purpose before me. I saw well enough 
that I must do something to free myself from my embarrassment. 
What that something was, I scarcely knew. 

“T was deplorably sick crossing. The packet was nearly lost, so they 
said, but I was not conscious of my danger, so bad wasI. As I lay 
there imagining every moment would be my last, you may be sure 
that I justly attributed the difficulties and miseries of my situation to 
the authoress of them, Mistress Horatio Mulveeny. I could not, 
although probably a better Christian than I am now, I could not make 
up my mind to forgive her. I settled every other worldly account, and 
felt resigned and at peace; but to forgive that woman or her mother 
was beyond me. I could not do it. 

“T need not tell you that I did not die in that unchristian mood, but it 
was simply from the fact‘that I did not die at all; but, having been 
put on shore at night, I physicked myself with a stiff glass of hot brandy- 
and-water, and went to sleep at my hotel. 
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“In the morning I proceeded to find out my wife. I expected that 
Upper Merrion Street would be some dirty little place in the outskirts, 
and that the announcement was put in the papers merely to catch my 
eye, and if possible to appeal to my feelings and to extort money. I 
was surprised, and that not agreeably, by finding the case very different. 
Upper Merrion Street was as respectable as Upper Baker Street, and 
not unlike it, only broader. No. 45, was a fine house, big enough, 
indeed, and fine enough to have been my wife’s residence if she 
had possessed the fortune which I thought she did. 

“Y walked boldly to the door. On a small brass plate under the 
knocker was the name of “ Mulveeny,” and under it in smaller letters 
the word “Solicitor.” Ugh, thought I, here’s a nest of serpents I 
have fallen into. Irang the bell. I determined not to draw back, 
but to parley with the enemy. ‘Is Miss Mulveeny within ?’ said I, to 
an Irish servant lad, who was untidy, slipshod, and uncombed. ‘Is it 
Mis3 Mulvany you're wanting?’ returned he, with an easy familiarity, 
seizing hold of the brass knob of the door, and polishing it with the 
cuff of his coat. ‘Thin there isn’t such a lady,’ said he, when I had 
satisfied him on that point. ‘She’s a mistress, now, your honour, and 
has the quarest, wakliest little babby goin’—just like your honour; 
you'll be Captin Smooth, I’m thinking, Sir—your lady’s expectin’ yer, 
come in.’ Expecting me, thought 1—the devilshe is. Psha! this is 
only a story she has made up to satisfy her relations. 

“The house was handsomely furnished. The dining-room and hall 
of very fair dimensions; the stair-carpets rich, but unbrushed and 
untidily laid down. There was an air of discomfort about the whole 
place. 

**¢T will wait in the office,’ said I. 

“¢The what?’ asked the lad with a grin; ‘it’s to the back there, 
thin. Them rooms is let. You must come up stairs, Captin. First- 
floor let, too, to a grand gentleman and a lady, a mimber of the parli- 
ment here. I'll show you where your wife is.’ 

“*Be quick, then; call somebody.’ I gave him a shilling as I 
said this, to purchase a civility which I saw he was very unwilling to 
give me. He looked at the money and led the way upstairs. 

“The first floor—as I passed it, I peeped in—was well furnished, 
and the stairs which led upwards were carpeted; but on the landing 
of the first flight upwards a door, opening with a spring, shut every- 
thing off. Ah! thought I, this is how it is done. Here they live in 
squalid misery on the proceeds which their lodgers afford. Whata 
condition for the wife of an officer and a gentleman ! 

“My guide, after bawling for ‘ Widow Mulvany’ for some time, re- 
ceived a distant answer, in a voice which I recognised, and was told to 
show the ‘gentleman up.’ He popped his red head from behind the 
stair-door, told me to come along, and hopped down again himself upon 
one slipshod foot, leaving me to find the way. 

“Up, and again up, to the very top of the house. There, in the 
garret, in fact, of No. 45, Mrs. Captain Smooth lay. Had it been, my 
boy, in the days of the electric telegraph, and had any of the people 
about me known of my intention, 1 should have imagined that due 
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notice had been given to Mrs. Mulveeny and her daughter. My wife, 
decorated with a decent lace-cap, and propped upon pillows, lay in 
her bed; near her, the baby was sleeping. The room was tidy, and 
even comfortably furnished. A chair, one of those with extraordinary 
high backs, patronised by monthly nurses, contained no one less than 
the Widow Mulveeny, the plotting creature who had baited her hook 
well enough to catch me. 

“‘ My wife was the first to speak; she did so with a strong Irish accent 
which I had before not noticed. 

“* Well, Sir,’ she said, ‘I expected you. I knew you would come. 
I am not wrong.’ 

““« Expected, awaited, watched,’ growled the mother from the recesses 
of the chair, ‘ ugh, the ————’ 

“*¢ Mother, mother,’ said Mrs. Smooth, putting up her yellow hand, 
which I noticed was grown desperately thin, and looked very much like 
a kite’s claw, ‘you promised me to be silent; for heaven’s sake keep 
your word. Let the Captain speak.’” 


(To be Continued.) 


TWICE TRIED. 
(A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “THE TRAIN.”) 


Sir,—There is a well-known consequence of giving a dog a bad name. 
It is often adduced metaphorically in reference to human cases ; but 
it now and then comes pretty near the mark of practical truth. It came 
very near that mark, last 25th of July, in the assize town of Lincoln. 

I refer to the trial of Thomas Fuller Bacon, on the charge of poison- 
ing; or rather, to speak with the accuracy which the grave nature of 
the case demands, on two indictments, the first charging the prisoner with 
the wilful murder of Hannah Bacon (his own mother), and the second 
with causing poison to be administered to Hannah Bacon, on the 13th 
of May, 1855. The law, when life and death are involved, is wisely and 
humanely permitted to draw such nice distinctions as the foregoing; 
and wisdom and humanity alike would seem to have dictated the course 
of prosecuting Bacon on a secondary charge, when ordinary reason 
perceives but one, and that the very blackest shade of crime. It was 
for the minor (?) offence of “ causing poison to be administered,” that 
the prisoner was really tried; the counsel for the Crown giving utterance 
to an official opinion that the ends of justice would be satisfied by such 
a procedure. 

Some nine weeks before appearing at the bar of Lincoln justice, the 
man Bacon had stood on trial for his life at the Old Central Criminal 
Court, London. He was, on that first occasion, accused of killing two 
of his children, by cutting their throats. It became patent to all then, 
as it ought to have been from the day the murder was discovered, that 
Bacon’s wife, a maniac of the low idiotic type, had indulged her 
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destructive propensities in the horrible deed, which she scarcely 
attempted to deny. 

Your readers, Mr. Editor, may probably recollect how suspicion was 
first directed to Bacon, and how the case against him was developed by 
the over-zealous gentlemen who supply police and terrifically-conflagra- 
tional intelligence to the daily papers. Mysterious hints, shuddering 
allusions, solemn paragraphs beginning with the words “ It appears 
that,” and embodying semi-disclosures of facts apparently within the 
knowledge of ‘Cook the gaoler;” these things, I say, your readers, 
who perused the successive reports of examinations at the Southwark 
Police-court during the month of January last, will most likely be 
able to remember. 

When Bacon was tried, in last April, at the Central Criminal Court, 
I indulged what is called a morbid curiosity by going to see him; and 
a very painful sight he was to see. Fancy a caricature of a stupid face, 
not unlike that which the artist assigned to Kit Nubbles, in Mr. 
Dickens’s charming story—a large fleshy face, with rather comic 
features, grotesquely convulsed with grief, Of course that ingeniously- 
uncomfortable and most evil-smelling of justice-halls, the court of the 
Old Bailey, was crowded; and I, who have paid many visits to the 
same place, and have watched the demeanour of many prisoners on 
their trial for deadly crimes, cannot call to mind on the one part a 
prisoner who seemed to suffer so intensely, or an audience who 
(towards the close of the trial, at any rate) showed so real a sympathy 
with that suffering which they witnessed. 

It is not to be expected of the police-reporter that he should be an 
accurate or a penetrating observer of human character and feelings. 
Beyond his stereotyped parenthesis (sensation in court) it is well, 
perhaps, that he should touch as little as may be upon incidents which 
are a good deal more easily imagined, by people in general, than 
described, with true effect, by him in particular, A man who might 
be so useful, with such very small capacity as the police-reporter, no- 
where beside can there be found, But his usefulness will always 
depend upon his knowing the limit of his function. It is not, I repeat, 
a thing to be expected or desired—rather is it a thing quite otherwise 
—that the police-reporter should often be struggling to be abnormally 
“graphic.” He is, or at least he should be, a daguerreotypist of facts, 
and the less he meddles with the picturesque element of his subject, 
the less he is likely to mar. As the failure of photography, in the 
majority of cases, may be attributed to foolish efforts of “ artistic 
arrangement,” so the mistake of the police-reporter is to step out of his 
province, and into the province of the imaginative tale-writer, or the 
descriptive essayist. Finding the work of imagination, though hard, to 
be but too much easier than that of description, he is in danger of 
contracting a style that is false beyond the ordinary degree of false 
literary styles—that is, false in the sense that it suggests falsified facts. 
And an especially dangerous habit is this in one who has to deal with 
facts which are their own distortions ! 

Bacon’s condition was that of a respectable mechanic with some 
small means beyond his earnings. On Monday, the 29th of last 
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December, he left his house in Four -acre-street, Walworth, in care of 
his wife, and went to Reigate, on a job. An arrangement had been 
made for a female relative of Bacon’s to stay with his wife during his 
brief absence, the reason being that—and these are Bacon’s own 
words—she was not fit to be left alone. Unfortunately, this cousin of 
Bacon’s could not come so soon as desired; and the moment poor Mrs. 
Bacon was left alone, she fell to butchering her children. When the 
discovery was made, she told an incoherent tale about a man getting 
in at the window, killing the two children, and trying to kill her. She 
had a slight wound on her neck, and a mark which seemed to have 
been made with a piece of twine. Bacon was fetched from Reigate. 
The police constable who fetched him had orders not to tell him what 
had occurred, and surely it does not seem wonderful that Bacon should 
have “wished particularly to know.” However, when the hypothesis 

of Bacon being the actual murderer was started, the fact of his having 

urged the constable to speak out was used against him. So was the 

fact (if fact it can be called) that he went to his work as if he had 

some weight upon his mind. So was, and with much better reason, 

his foolish conduct after his first shock of grief. But even this was 

quite consistent with innocence. That he should have gone ‘to his work 

at Reigate in an anxious state of mind may be conceived, when we 

recollect his words to Mrs. Munroe, informing her of his belief that his 

wife was not fit to be left alone. It may be less easy to account for his 
trumping up a circumstantial story about his home being robbed; but 
we must not expect stupid rhodomontaders to become suddenly lucid and 

exact, under the influence of circumstances which would rather tend to 

bewilder a sensible person. It was suggested by the writer in the 

Times of an excellent article on this trial, that Bacon saw that he was 
suspected, and, like a very great fool as he was, began to fabricate ex- 

criminatory evidence. With all respect to the writer of that article, I 

take leave to think that Bacon had a better motive. Most thoroughly 

do I believe that Bacon's fear was for his wife. It was not clear to him 

that her madness would save her from the rope. He, therefore, 

pretended to believe her story that a man had broken into the house 

and committed these murders; by little and little he supported the 

story with pretended facts ; and, the first lie told, his very dread of its 

effect naturally led him into a perfect wilderness of absurd and con- 

tradictory statements. 

It was on his wretched wife’s own charge that Bacon was, after all, 
given into custody. Here is the letter which she wrote in the room of 
“Cook the gaoler,” and which, being handed to the magistrate, and 
read by him in open court, was not unnaturally the cause of a little 
‘* sensation : "— 

Sir,—I must confess that I am an innocent person, and that he who committed 
the dreadful deed was my husband, and there was no money in the drawer. He 


put the little boy ina chair and cut his throat, and then went up-stairs and cut 
the baby’s throat, and he only is guilty. 


Now, who put it into that crazed head to write such a letter? Did 
the wretched maniac form an independent determination to accuse her 
husband? And assuming that she did, is it unfair to suppose that her 
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letter was, at all events, Cooked ? That letter, which at the trial could 
only be received as evidence against the woman, had meanwhile helped 
materially to place the man in the dock as well. A very pretty little 
forgone conclusion had been somehow got up between the police- 
reporter and his friend Cook the gaoler. Both had made up their 
minds that Bacon was a desperate villain, having been once tried for 
setting fire to his house, and being much suspected among the folk in 
his native town of poisoning. An “active and intelligent officer ” is ne- 
where, unless he can now and then make a startling discovery, or get 
the credit of making one; and he has always a ready promoter of his 
object in some gentleman loosely connected with the press. I don’t 
think there would be the smallest injustice in saying that it suited the 
aims of at least two persons to give Bacon a worse name than he had 
already got, and, consequently, to hang him. 

The active and intelligent Mr. Cook was, of course, a witness on the 
trial; though neither the Bench nor the counsel seemed to attach great 
importance to his evidence. He amply supplied the omission. 

I had heard or read so much about this official, that I looked with 
some curiosity for his appearance in the witness-box. The vaguest 
surmises on his part had been quoted by his friend the police-reporter, 
and invested with all the gravity of solemn judicial opinions. “It is 
believed by Cook the gaoler;” “Cook the gaoler informs us that he 
has reason to suppose;” “It appears from a conversation which Cook 
the gaoler had,” &c. &c. These and similar phrases had occurred 
with wonderful frequency in the long and rambling fudges of “ incidents” 
which ever and anon stood after the accounts of adjourned proceedings 
at Lambeth Police-court, divided from the regular report by what is 
technically called a “ twitch rule.” Mr. James Cook, gaoler at Lambeth 
Police-court, presented the not uncommon appearance of a young man 
on exceedingly good terms with himself. He was a bit of a dandy in his 
dress and manner, and he played with his watch-chain, raised his eyes, 
and dropped his h’s, with a negligent grace. His evidence, as I have said, 
went for very little in the case either of Bacon or his wife. All those 
remarkably clear and weighty proofs on which a great number of worthy 
people prejudged Bacon, had collapsed in the short time between the 
prisoners’ committal and their arraignment at the Old Bailey. Mr. Cook 
had really nothing to say, except a little about himself. I gave the 
female prisoner pen, ink, and paper—she was in my room—lI permitted 
her to use my room—I took her before the magistrate—I projuced the 
letter—I had previously told her that it was a very serious charge she 
was making against her husband—I begged her to remember that the 
Almighty was looking down upon what she was a-doing of—When the 
letter was read, the male prisoner appeared horror-struck at the charge, 
and would have fainted if I had not caught him. Magnanimous Mr. 
Cook ! 

The evidence of Bacon’s neighbours showed that he had been tender 
even to weakness in his treatment of his children, as well as his wretched 
wife. When that poor maniac was shut up in an asylum, Bacon had 
visited her with a constancy, rare even with persons of wealth and 
leisure, who have relations in the same sad condition. Before going to 
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his daily toil Bacon would always carry his children to and fro before his 
house; a simple act of love which is beautiful and affecting when we 
remember that he and they, pent up in a close neighbourhood, had 
little opportunity or inducement to breathe the air of Heaven. When 
these brief snatches of happiness, perhaps the greatest and most perfect 
that Bacon had ever known, were recalled by witnesses who had to 
speak in the next breath of a sight too fearful for description, the man’s 
homely features were literally twisted with spasms of agonizing sorrow. 
Let any man who has lost his children, by visitation of God, think of 
hearing their manner of death discussed in a public court; then let his 
imagination place him in the position of this man Bacon, and say what 
kind of censure should be passed upon those who lightly charged a too 
affectionate father with his children’s cruel butchery. 

Long before the trial is concluded, everybody in court has formed a 
perfect belief in Bacon’s innocence. During the stir and buzz that 
take place while the jury are in deliberation up-stairs, the learned 
counsel who has defended the female prisoner lets his glass drop care- 
lessly from his eye, and says, in a chatty way, to a gentleman in the 
reporters’ box, “‘ Well, Clyatt, they'll find him ‘ not guilty,’ eh? and 
acquit her on the ground of insanity.” The reply, ‘Oh, of course,” 
is murmured in the tone in which any reasonable man acquiesces in a 
very evident proposition. A hard-faced man elbows his way up the 
narrow passage, and says in a harsh under-voice, as he passes the same 
reporters’ box, “ He'll get off on this charge, but I shall want him for 
the poisoning.” The speaker is the local constable, who is working the 
case against Bacon at Stamford. 

All is over! The jury having brought in their verdict of “not 
guilty,” Lord Chief-Justice Campbell gets the last chance of a “ sensa- 
tion,” by announcing from the bench that Mrs. Bacon has confessed to 
the Rev. Mr. Davies, ordinary of Newgate Gaol, her sole and single 
blood-guiltiness. Bacon has not even been in danger. Had a verdict 
of guilty been found against him, it would have been practically set 
aside. He would have been “ parduned.” 

On the subject of Bacon’s trial for poisoning his mother, I will say 
but little. In common with many, perhaps most people, I think the 
verdict was strained far beyond the evidence. I think so, quite inde- 
pendently of a preconceived idea that Bacon was not a likely person to 
commit this crime, and that his wife was. It has been asked, what 
motive had she? Motive! Where was her motive in cutting the 
throats of her little boy and girl? Motive! The woman is a homi- 
cidal maniac, and was, at least, as likely to poison as to hack or stab. 

The evidence at the Lincoln trial that Hannah Bacon was poisoned 
at all is not very good. ‘Two years after the old lady’s death, certified 
by the doctor to have been caused by disease of the brain, naughty 
tales come floating on every breeze that blows into Stamford. Her son 
has a bad name. How, then, to hang him? His house is burnt over 
his head; but his innocence of arson is quickly established by a trial. 
His little children are slaughtered, and here is another chance. But, 

as it seems doubtful that a jury can be found to convict him of a 
crime committed by his wife while he was several miles away, it may 
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be as well to think of something else. So it is suddenly remembered 
that old Mrs. Bacon died after dinner, and (astounding proof of 
“something wrong!”) that she actually complained of pain before she 
died. So she is dug up; and Professor Taylor, with accommodating 
promptitude, finds three quarters of a grain of arsenic inside her body ; 
and, pending Bacon's examinations before the London police magistrate 
and the newspaper reports of his (Bacon's) diabolical villany, as mani- 
fested to the mind of Cook the gaoler, especially in the prisoner's 
unfeeling appetite for beefsteaks, the Stamford breezes are blowing up 
to London pestilential odours from a graveyard, which will not help to 
purify that prisoner's already tainted character. 

The worst appearance of the case I will not endeavour to pass over. 
It was undeniably bad. I allude to the evidence of Bacon’s having 
procured arsenic by false representations. But I contend that this 
was evidence on the major indictment; and that, if it is to be 
believed at all, it establishes the charge of wilful murder, and nothing 
else. Is any credit to be given to the statements of the two witnesses 
on this point? Yes! Then there is clear proof of secret design, 
which, taken with the subsequent fact (supposing them also to be 
fully proved), implies guilt in the utmost degree. No! Then all the 
other evidence, as against the husband, falls to the ground. Say that 
it is doubtful whether or not Bacon employed subterfuges in order to 
get possession of arsenic, and the very next logical step in the consi- 
deration of the case is “‘ Not Proven.” 

But to my other point, namely, that the fact of Hannah Bacon's 
having swallowed arsenic was scarcely established by the evidence. 
I should like, if I were on a jury in a case of arsenical poisoning, to be 
quite convinced that small accumulations of the poison may not (as 
Orfila for a long time maintained that they do) naturally occur in the 
decomposition of animals. I should require the assurance of a very 
great experimental chemist that my unscientific doubt was utterly 
without reason. Now Professor Taylor is a well-known compiler of 
authorities on the subject of poisons; but I make bold to ask whether 
he is anything more; whether he did not break down in Palmer's case, 
and whether any man ought to be hung, or imprisoned, or fined half 
a crown, on the upshot of a test conducted by the eminent gentleman 
in question. 

However, here is the “ murderer Bacon” convicted of not murder- 
ing, but of doing something or other very like it, and quite enough to 
entitle him to a distinguished infamy in Madame Tussaud’s Chamber of 
Horrors. Bacon may be classed among the victims to areaction. There 
have been lax verdicts, letting off scoundrels who merited the fate of 
scoundrels. The short and easy way to compensate these little errors 
of philanthropy, and to maintain the balance of justice, is now and 
then to catch up a dog that nobody cares much about, give him an 
extremely bad name, and hang, or at least transport, him. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GopFrey TurRNER. 
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“COMING HOME.” 


By Wiiutam P, Hate, 





Tue year’s running round, and my holiday’s up, 
For the Autumn is waning away; 

Of the waters of Homburg I’ve quaffed my last cup— 
At Paris have seen my last play: 

Very soon on my gaze will the Monument rise, 
And St. Paul’s show the cross on its dome; 

Yet still to my heart, though I leave sunny skies, 
There’s a charm in the words “ Coming Home.” 


Bright days, happy hours, sunny phases of thought, 
With comrades in merriment shared, 

Were treasures that for us the summer-time wrought, 
But nought save their memory’s spared. 

“Home, home,” is the strain, as the wanderers throng 
From the banks of the Rhine and the Rhone, 

To their own Father Thames, and I echo their song, 
As I stand on the pier at Boulogne. 


From the soft sunny South, where the vines cluster red, 
And the olive-grove casts a pale shade— 

From the vales where the Tyrol-stream brawls o’er its bed, 
Or leaps in a misty cascade ; 

With Bohemian glass, and Bavarian toys, 
And photograph views of old Rome, 

Come travellers fresh from their holiday joys— 
They are merry—they’re all “ Coming Home.” 


Some have sought after health at baths, fountains, and grots— 
Some escaped from a creditor's mesh ; 

Seme have looked after pictures in unbeknown spots, 
And some for excitement that’s fresh : 

Some have “ done the grand tour” of our grandmother's days— 
Abroad their wild oats have been sown ; 

And I wonder if they will amend their old ways, 
As I stand on the pier at Boulogne. 





If Winter’s the season for social glee, 
In Spring if love holds his assize— 

If Summer the birthtime of lassitude be, 
"Tis in Autumn calm thoughts will arise ; 

When the sear, yellow leaf hangs on hillside and dale, 
Where the gusty winds eddying come, 

Time, that cankers our framework, must tell his own tale, 
And whisper we’re all “ going home.” 


* * * * * * 
' 
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The boat has gone off, and her polyglot freight 
No doubt have, each one for himself, 

In memory’s calendar treasured a date, 
Of health, hope, love, pleasure, or pelf. 

The evening and twilight had sunk into night, 
And around me the waves make their moan, 

So I'll turn home to bed, but first sit down to write 
What I mused on the pier at Boulogne. 





SKITTLES. 
By J. HoLitinesHean. 


I am neither a costermonger, a pot-walloper, nor a writer in Bell's 
Life; nor am I an inspired pot-boy. My home is not amidst the 
fumes of stale tobacco, beer, gin, and sawdust. I am simply a respect- 
able individual, actuated by a laudable desire to rescue an ancient, 
noble, and athletic game from the degrading reputation of being a mere 
pothouse recreation, and to place it once more in the sacred haunts of 
fashion. 

Why should I rather affect to lounge on the door-steps of a billiard- 
room, and court the gaze of Lady Mayfair while in that situation? 
Why, on the other hand, should I slink like a thief from the Flunkey’s 
Arms’ good dry skittle-ground, coming out at the back entrance, up 
the mews, and giving Lady Mayfair's coachman half-a-crown to make 
him believe that he did not see me? Because I am the born thrall of 
gentility and fashion—gentility and fashion which once threw their 
guardian patronage over Hockley-in-the-Hole; which shrank not 
when a dog was drawn up nearly roasted alive; which flocked in 
thousands to bait the mad ass; and which were in ecstacies when the 
bull was turned loose with fireworks. Now an emasculated generation 
has grown so refined, that it shrinks from anything more robust than a 
game of spills upon a drawing-room table. 

With regard to the antiquity of the game of skittles, we have ample 
materials at hand to form a history, and leave enough to spare to make 
an article in the Gentleman’s Magazine, a paper for the Society of 
Antiquaries, and a string of anecdotes for Notes and Queries. Hints 
and speculations there are which the philosophic historian may work 
upon with as-much profit as reflections upon the causes of the rise and 
fall of empires, or the influence of climate upon the faith of a nation. 

The recreations of a people have a wonderful influence upon national 
character. If amusements that err on the side of coarseness have a 
tendency to make people brutal, an excess of fastidious refinement ope- 
rates in the other direction, and the results are indolence and effemi- 
nacy. ‘The thoughtful man cannot augur favourably for the physical 
future of his countrymen when he sees an ancient and noble game 
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treated with unmerited and affected horror and contempt, and sacri- 
ficed to an encroaching spirit of hypocritical gentility. 

Whether the game was known to the early Jews or not existing re- 
cords decline tosay. The historical evidence being negative, perhaps 
we may be allowed to assume that the game was known, and more for 
the sake of the Jews than the game ; for wherever it has been found it 
has indicated a high degree of civilisation in proportion to the perfec- 
tion with which it has been played. The Indians do not seem to have 
known it. The arid deserts and barren mountains of Hindustan have 
never been enlivened with the cheerful thunder of the skittle-ball. 
Their more advanced and refined neighbours, the Chinese, wiser in their 
generation, are found with this agreeable game, not exactly in the 
scientific simplicity of the present day, but with the unnecessary com- 
plication of twenty-five pins. However, we cannot expect perfection 
in an inferior race ; and the same high civilisation which has given us 
chilblains, corns, and accommodation bills, has made us pre-eminent in 
our recreations. In all probability, the great Confucius himself relieved 
the severe mental pressure of his philosophical studies by a wholesome 
indulgence in this invigorating game. The Persians played with seven- 
teen pins—a favourable advance towards the orthodox nine. There, 
in the luxurious seclusion of the Hareems of legendary Bagdad, burn- 
ing the aromatic incense and quaffing the cool sherbet, while the splash- 
ing fountains kept up a soothing music, did the dark-eyed Eastern 
beauties beguile the evening hours with that game, which a Belgravian 
flunkey is now taught to turn up his pampered nose at. Can Lady May- 
fair read this and not relent, or does she lay claim to more taste and 
refinement than an Eastern sultana? Whether Belzoni, when he went 
into the Pyramids grovelling on his stomach, and choked with the royal 
dust of Egyptian monarchs, discovered anything in mummy, stone, or 
mural painting that led to the conclusion that the Pharoahs were skittle 
players, he has not condescended to inform us ; but it does not require a 
very powerful imaginative eye to trace amongst the varied forms upon 
the recovered remains of buried Nineveh many things that, put together 
with the decyphering ingenuity of Major Rawlinson or Doctor Layard, 
would prove all that the most enthusiastic lover of the game could 
desire. 

If we descend down the stream of time to our own country we shall 
find ourselves upon surer ground. 

It is possible that, like many other things for which we are famous, 
the game came in with the Conqueror. Any way it was well known 
in the fourteenth century, when it went by the various titles of kayles, 
closh, loggats, kaylepins, kettle, and kittlepins. In 1486, upon taking 
down an old hall near Ribchester, in Lancashire, in part of it there was 
a window of twelve feet square, the frame of which had been a skittle 
frame, from the evident marks upon it giving the laws of the game. 
Each side of the frame was nine inches broad, with inclinations of 
fifty, sixty, seventy, and eighty degrees respectively. Upon the upper 
edge of the frame were sixty-one holes in two rows, one of which had 
a blank of six after forty, with these lines round the frame :— 


“ Bowl strong, hit the frame without, and miss the same within, 
The king, two lords, with their attendants, the game will bring.” 
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As moralists are fond of regarding the skittle-ground as the 
demoraliser of the lower orders, I will take the trouble to show it as 
the preserver of the public peace. Well do I remember, in the vicinity 
of some public works, a temporary and hasty skittle frame erected in a 
dell, where the pins were old and ragged, the ball pock-marked and 
cracked, the frame so shaky that half the pins fell from vibration, brute 
force being exalted to a level far above mechanical skill, and the 
players were rough, brutal men, of the true navigator stamp. Low as 
the game is always considered, it was evidently new to them; and very 
simple and childlike they looked as they poised the ball in their rough 
hands and hurled it with giant force, but small result, against the pins. 
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They were like savages with a piano—wondering and pleased. I 
believe the amusement, humble as it was, saved the neighbourhood 
from the annoyance of numerous fights, and the rude players many a 
bruised and battered head. 

The prejudice against skittles is of early origin. About 1780 the 
magistrates caused all the frarnes in or about the city of London to be 
taken up, and prohibited the playing at Dutch pins or nine pins. 
Sapient as usual were these magistrates, and -painfully moral. I 
suppose bear-baiting had become an intolerable nuisance; and an 
example being necessary to be made, skittles were consequently put 
down. Let an unprejudiced reader look with an unjaundiced eye at a 
picture of a skittle ground of the time, and tell me if aught immoral 
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or inimical to the public welfare could be harboured in the minds of 
those elegant bowlers—those placid consumers of an idle hopr—those 
conservative men who slept at night, and rallied round their church 
and king in the day? Imagine a garden with an elegant arbour at the 
end, and trees implanted at short intervals along the sides. Imagine a 
wall up which trail the ripe apricot and the fruitful vine, and beyond 
which stretches the open country for many a mile. Imagine the flowers 
in such a garden clustering at the side, and the centre laid out as a 
skittle ground. Imagine a select party of half-a-dozen gentlemen, dressed 
in the fashionable costume of the period, some seated in the arbour 
before-mentioned quaffing their punch from an old china bowl that 
would have made the late Mr. Bernal’s eyes glisten, others disposed along 
the border of the frame lounging in attitudes of refined elegance, while 
he who poises the ball before it is hurled at the still erected pins does 
it with an air that would not have disgraced the discus thrower of 
antiquity. Shall such a scene as this, with the pure heaven above and 
the pure earth beneath, be compared for one moment with the hot-hells 
of Piccadilly, or the bloody cockpit of Westminster? Happy, indeed, 
am I to find that this noble and ancient game survived the malicious 
attack made upon it by the civic magistrates; and that it so far 
recovered, that in 1786 ‘‘a respectable society of gentlemen, esteemed 
good players,” found it of sufficient importance to frame a set of rules 
for its government. 

Why should I hesitate to avow that I know no better way of 
spending a holiday than walking across certain pleasant meadows on 
a fine September day to a rural “good dry ground” that I know, 
standing on an eminence a few miles out of London, with open windows, 
commanding a prospect that St. Paul’s might envy? Let me only 
have the companionship of three congenial friends, whose skill is 
balanced with a nice equilibrium that gives an exciting interest to the 
game. Let our host be prepared for our approach the day before ; 
let the coolest of beer and the neatest of dinners be provided; let our 
game be attended by the smartest, handiest, and quickest of “ setters- 
up of pins,” and I am happy—we are all happy. I do not envy thee, 
thou brain-throbbing chess-player, stuffed in thy close divan, nor thee, 
thou patient angler, courting the stream to give up its unwilling 
treasures, nor masquerading Toxopholite, shooting into space, nor skilful 
rower in thy slender barque, nor brawny cricketer in the broiling sun: 
let me alone, Iam content. Do not look at me so piteously, my saintly 
friend ; I am not wholly lost. I shall return home some time in the 
cool of the eveming, not very late; I shall not be drunk—I shall not 
beat my wife—I shall not desert my children—I shall not become a 
warning to my fellow men. I have heard of miserable wretches who, 
in the last agony of that dreadful morning, when the chaplain is waiting 
with his book, the hangman twiddling with the rope, and the public 
howling for its prey, have traced their first step in crime to the moment 
when they entered a skittle-ground. May such a confession lie lightly 
on their souls, for never was falser word uttered, or lamer conclusion 
drawn from unfounded premises. The skittle-ground in such a case 
was not the polluter but the polluted. 
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If the one-sided moralist complains to me of a class of men who have 
arisen out of skittle-grounds, and are a discredit to society, I tell him 
that he follows in the wake of partial legislation, which puts down the 
little improprieties of the lower orders, and leaves the vices of the rich 
untouched. We all know how extremely virtuous society is when poor 
Bill Floorer, the skittle sharp, is had up before a Draconian magis- 
trate for winning five pounds in the simple disguise of a baker or a 
butcher. The great complaint against Bill is that he is not genteel, 
he lives in a low street, he sends his children to a low school, he puts 
his small capital in a low savings’-bank, he pays for all he buys, his 
taxgatherer never calls twice, and no tailor duns him for his bill. But 
the Dis-Honourable Mr. Deadlycue is a man of a very different stamp: 
his income is got from playing Pool, from four till ten, and that is 
highly genteel. Mr. Deadlycue has chambers in the Albany, a box in 
the Highlands, he never pays his tradesmen, and his tailor has become 
a bankrupt in despair; but while Bill Floorer is passing a melancholy 
month in the House of Correction, the Dis-Honourable Mr. Deadlycue 
is lounging in the drawing-room of Lady Mayfair. 








MUSINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
By Frank E. SMEDLEY. 
ee 
PART UlL—OCTOBER. 


SepremBer, the month when Britons devote their lives to bird- 
killing, has passed away! Once again, as at Trafalgar, our’ sanguine 
country has seen her anticipations realised; England expected every 
man to do his duty—every man knew his duty was to kill partridges 
(at Trafalgar it happened to be Frenchmen)—and every man has done 
it; for the few exceptions—some pitiable, for they could not—some 
despicable, for they would not—only prove the rule. Innumerable 
partridges have been killed and eaten; enough bread-sauce has been 
consumed to fill a whole fleet of Chinese junks (themselves not unlike 
sauce-boats in appearance), together with gravy sufficient to float all 
the monster playthings. An amount of powder and shot has been 
blazed away at the feathered victims, which, differently directed, would 
have rendered revolted sepoys as thoroughly extinct as Mastodons. 
Men and dogs have risen early, and laboured hard in their vocations ; 
the fair sex have been at a discount; the lover has neglected his 
inistress, the husband his wife (though that, if the late lamented Mrs. 
Caudle be not a scandalous caricature, must not be laid solely to the 
account of the partridges), and the entire social fabric has been un- 
hinged, for the sake of making “ a good bag.” 

What a dream of happiness was the honeymoon of Lady Louisa 
Mousseline de Laine! She had married the man of her choice, the 
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fortunate youth who had called forth all the pure and lasting (?) 
affections of that warm young heart. And a lucky dog Charley Cut- 
away thought himself, when, during the final polka, on the last night 
of Almack’s, the golden ringlets that rested on his shoulder were 
shaken by emotion, and a pair of coral lips whispered that their owner 
loved him. And when, having been “coupled together,” as Charley 
called it, at St. George’s, and suffered a very severe wedding-breakfast 
in Park-lane afterwards, they found themselves rowing by moonlight on 
Windermere’s glassy waters, they each, in their own fashion, voted 
matrimony a most desirable institution—Louisa declaring it “ Elysium,” 
and Charley, “the jolliest dodge going.” But September drew nigh ; 
sanguine England expected every man to do his duty, and Charley 
Cutaway had no mind to disappoint her; so, on the thirty-first of 
August, the happy pair flew on the wings of love along the Midland 
Counties’ railroad to Stubbleton Hall, in shire. ‘Tired with her 
journey, Louisa retired early, and her husband followed her example. 
About four, a.m., she was aroused from a somewhat fanciful dream 
that she was a sylph, engaged in hanging a honiton lace veil (bought 
at Howel and James's for fifteen guineas, and very cheap at the money) 
over the moon to keep the flies away, by a man’s voice shouting in 
her ear— 

“Ponto! I say, steady there. By Jove he’s run’in upon his birds!” 

“Has he?” exclaimed Louisa, her thoughts still in the moon; “I 
hope he has not torn my veil ”—then becoming a little more alive to a 
sense of her situation, she added—“ Why, Charley, you were hallooing 
in your sleep !” 

“Eh! was I, my dear?” replied her husband, “I was dreaming 





that confounded dog ran in and spoilt my first shot. Four o'clock ! | 


I may as well turn out—Hawkins was to be here at a quarter to five 
—you’d better go to sleep again, Lou.” 

This was good advice, but it would have been easier to follow it, if 
Charles, while dressing, had not chanced to upset a bag of shot, which 
pattered down on the floor like a domestic hailstone; and in seeking 
to remedy this disaster, had trod upon a percussion cap, which ex- 
ploded with a loud crack, leading Louisa to believe that his powder- 
flask had burst, and they were all about to be blown up. At last, 
however, he departed, and Louisa went to sleep again, and never woke 
up till past nine; which, together with the four o’clock disturbance, 
gave her a headache. She got pretty well through the morning, 
having luckily bought the September Tram at the railway station 
the day before. First she read a romantic tale therein, and settled in 
her own mind that the hero must have been exactly like her own 
Charley; and felt considerably surprised at the general susceptibility 
of the heroine: knowing that when the Diddleton Railway smashed, 
and the paternal Mousseline de Laine had found it convenient to visit 
Boulogne for three months, she had experienced no sentimental feelings 
—but, to be sure, she had been better brought up, and learnt her mission 
at Farthingal-house, at the rate of two hundred pounds per annum — 
then she played a polka or two, and sang a German song, in which the 
Rhine was mentioned only six times, and love and glory thrice ;—then 
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she went out for a walk all by her little self, but mistrusting a 
suspicious looking cow, came back prematurely and told the butler 
she had been frightened by a wild bull;—then she dressed for dinner, 
and sat down to wait for Charles. At half-past seven she felt more 
hungry and desolate than she had ever done since she was six years 
old, and Miss Backboard locked her up in the school-room for re- 
pudiating Pinnock ;—at a quarter to eight she decided that Charles’s 
gun had gone off of its own accord (an attribute all women firmly 
believe fire-arms to possess) and killed its master ; so, feeling very un- 
happy and anxious, she indulged in that cheerful feminine occupation, 
a good cry. As the clock struck eight she wiped her eyes, and was 
going to ring the bell to send all the servants out to look for the body, 
when bang, bang, went a double-barrel, and her husband’s footsteps 
sounded in the hall. 

“Charley, dearest, and are you really uninjured? Oh, how 
wretched I have been about you !” 

“Wretched! Well that’s a good joke! Why I never felt jollier 
in all my life; any one would think that partridges bagged sportsmen, 
and not vice versd.” 

“ And you are quite certain nothing has happened to you?” 

“Oh, lots of things ; I've knocked all the skin off my knuckles, 
and torn my jacket half up the back, falling into a dry ditch ; and I’ve 
got my legs full of thorns, and I’m as tired as a dog, and as hungry as a 
hunter ; so order dinner, there’s a good little woman, and I’ll be down 
in a brace of shakes.” Louisa was a good little woman; but, as her 
husband had returned home possessed of as much brains as he took out 
with him, and had been the shooter, and not the shootee, she felt she 
was an injured wife, and must behave accordingly; but as she was 
very hungry, she condescended to ring and order dinner. 

“*Twere long to tell” how she ate in silence, and gave short crusty 
answers to the few things Charles found time to say during the meal; 
and how, after he at length discovered that something had gone wrong 
with her, and made one or two attempts to conciliate her, just as she 
was preparing to come round and graciously forgive him, she found he 
had fallen asleep so soundly, that it was by a kind of miracle he could 
be got to bed at all. This, and the various revulsions of feeling she 
was fated to undergo, ere she made up her mind that Charles was not 
really a brute, and September one of the trials to which it is a wife’s 
duty to submit—and so asked her pretty friend, Mary Taffeta, to come 
and keep her company, and got up a little excitement by marrying her 
to a highly advantageous young curate, who didn’t shoot—all this our 
space will not allow us to dilate upon, and we must beg our kind 
readers to imagine it for themselves. But during September and 
October, throughout the length and breadth of the land, many a wife, 
we fancy, will be found to indulge in “ Musings for the Month,” by no 
means dissimilar to those of Lady Louisa Mousseline de Laine. 
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THAT HOUSE AT THE CORNER. 


Tat house at the corner was built about seven years ago. At first it 
was quite a cheerful-looking house, and fully justified the advertise- 
ment inserted week after week in our local paper, which described it 
as ‘a desirable residence, situated in a small country town, and well 
adapted toa genteel family.” But somehow no one took it, and as time 
wore on its cheerful look wore off. The paint became dingy, the 
bricks lost their freshness, the brass knocker was purloined, the 
windows were all broken. By and by things became worse: grass 
grew in the yard, sparrows roosted in the chambers, general mildew 
and desolation pervaded the whole building; and finally a report 
arose that the house was haunted by the ghost of old Tom Cope, who 
hanged himself in an adjacent stable. For a year or two it was said 
quite confidently that the tenant was coming next week; but as he 
never came, people began to look on it rather in the light of a ruin 
than as a place to be inhabited. The landlord was sanguine longer 
than anybody else, but as time passed on, and still no tenant came, 
even he lost all hope, and, though he still advertised it now and then, 
coincided in the general opinion that no one ever would take that 
house at the corner. 

At last, however, a tenant came—a Mr. Leigh, from London. And 
such a man, too, with such a lofty white forehead, such curly black hair, 
such magnificent whiskers! And Mrs. Leigh, such a lady-like person, 
so genteel! Their merits were recognised at once. The gentlemen 
all said what an excellent fellow Leigh was; so frank, so agreeable. 
The ladies all said what a delightful person Mrs. Leigh was; so lady- 
like, so refined. Leigh’s manners were insinuating to the last degree: 
even towards gentlemen they were something to wonder at, but 
towards ladies they beggared all description. Then he was so clever— 
could do everything. He frequented the bowling-green—his bowling 


_was incomparable ;_he joined the billiard-club—his play was perfection ; 


he spoke at the meeting of the Anti-Cooking-on-Sunday Society—his 
speech was the theme of universal applause. When he danced, one 
thought of Vestris; when he sang, all were ravished; when he rode, 
the town was witched with noble horsemanship. In short, he was a 
kind of cross between Lord Chesterfield and the admirable Crichton. 
He was very popular, but not more so than Mrs. Leigh. Mrs, Leigh 
had mixed in the highest society—it was evident from her graceful 
manners and her perfect breeding. Mrs. Leigh bowed with inimitable 
grace, and left a card with a taste that defied emulation. As for dress, 
who could wear a bonnet in so ravishing a style as Mrs. Leigh did, or 
put on a shawl so divinely as Mrs. Leigh could? Noone. In our 
mind’s eye we see her now, gliding down the street with her light 
airy motion, her exquisite smile, her fairy-like parasol. Alas! who 
could but we anticipate. 

The tradesmen all contended for the honour of the Leighs’ custom, 
and seemed anxious only to supply the goods, treating payment as en- 
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tirely a secondary consideration. ‘Oh! don’t pay now, Mr. Leigh; 
allow it to be set down, and stand over till Christmas.” Mr. Leigh 

would have preferred paying ready money—indeed, would have much 

preferred paying ready money, as it was his regular custom to do so— 

but did allow it to be set down, did allow it to stand over till Christmas. 

Butchers obtained a footing by bribing the cook; grocers sought the con- 

nection by feeing the housemaid ; milliners were obsequious, dressmakers 

were reverential, and as for drapers, they were quite etherial to Mrs. Leigh 
when she called at their shop: “she was so lady-like, was Mrs. Leigh, 

so obliging, so polite; really it was quite a pleasure to wait on Mrs. 

Leigh.” Litttle Tom Ward was so elated at receiving a large order 

from Leigh (he liked to encourage tradesmen, so always gave large 

orders), that he went to the Free and Easy Club, and got so helplessly 

drunk, that his quarterly attack of delirium tremens came on a fortnight 
earlier than it ought to have done. The milliner always modelled her 
bonnets after Mrs. Leigh’s bonnet ; the dressmaker always cut ber dresses 
after Mrs. Leigh’s dress. Ah! they were very popular, were the 
Leighs—very, very popular, very! 

Their popularity remained undiminished for eight or nine months. 
At the end of that time, a strange, a horrid rumour crept into circula- 
tion. It was whispered that Leigh was a “do;” and that the trades- 
men would find themselves done. The tale was, however, rejected with 
scorn, as an evident slander, a mere figment woven by envy. ‘Mr. 
Leigh a do! Preposterous! My little account, seventeen pounds odd, 
I look on as so much cash in hand.” “Send your bill in!” “ Aye, 
and lose their custom. Smith sent hisin. They paid him instantly, 
and now they go to another shop. Pooh, sir! they are as safe as the 
bank.” Still the malicious refused to let the calumny die away—in- 
dulging in mysterious hints and knowing things whenever the Leighs 
were mentioned. 

Christmas came. Mr. Leigh called on all his tradesmen, and gave 
them strict injuctions to send in their bills early. ‘“ He made a point 
of letting nothing run on to another year. He invariably settled all 
accounts on New Year’s Day, and particularly wished the bills to 
be sent in before that time.” Even the voice of envy was now 
hushed. No one was now bold enough to express any doubt of the 
Leighs. No one dared even conceive such a doubt. Their popularity 
rose higher than ever. 

New Year’s day, in the morning. There’s a wail at the butcher's, a 
wail at the baker's, the tailor’s, the draper’s, the candlestick-maker’s. 
The Leighs are gone, the Leighs are vanished, the Leighs are dissolved 
“into air, into thin air; and, like an unsubstantial pageant faded, have 
left no rack behind!” What is worse, they have left no goods behind, 
save what belong to the upholsterer, who came down last night and 
took possession. Those who had predicted that he would prove a do, 
now exulted in the fulfilment of their prophecy; those who had trusted 
him, in the belief that he was not a do, now bewailed their fond cre- 
dulity. Amongst the tradesmen there was an unanimous cursing, and 
swearing, and howling, and gnashing of teeth. ‘He owes me ten 
pounds!” shouts one; “me fifteen,” groans another; ‘“ me twenty, if 
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a shilling,” adds a third. ‘He's a scamp, an impostor, a rogue, a 
villain! We'll follow him, we'll catch him; we'll prosecute him; 
we'll transport him; damn him, we'll hang him! He’s the greatest 
scoundrel on the face of the earth!” Little Tom Ward wandered about 
in a wild state, bewailing his losses to everybody who would listen, and 
drinking rum-and-warm-water sans intermission. All day long the house 
at the corner was beleaguered by swindled tradesmen, who growled in- 
cessantly, and denounced unheard-of vengeance on the Leighs. But all 
was of noavail. Mr. Leigh was gone, Mrs. Leigh was gone, and, by 
sunset, the goods were gone, the upholsterer removing them in the 
teeth of all the creditors, to whom nothing was left but the somewhat 
misty hope of catching and transporting “ the greatest scoundrel on the 
face of the earth”—a hope which, we may add, has not hitherto 
been realised. 

The house at the corner was again advertised. For a few weeks it 
seemed to be relapsing into its primitive loneliness; but, at length, 
a tenant came. He went over the house, was satisfied with it, and 
took it on lease. His furniture came in a day or two, and his family 
followed the furniture. The house at the corner was again inhabited. 

There was no mistake about this tenant; he was unquestionably a 
man of pounds, shillings, and pence. Habebat animam in extremis 
digitis ;—verily, his soul was in his fingers’ ends. He talked of money, 
thought of money, dreamed of money. But, though rich, he was by 
no means popular, his manners neutralising the effects which pounds, 
shillings, and pence generally produce. He had a rooted conviction 
that everybody wanted to impose on him; and he adopted a line of 
conduct suited to the emergency, regularly and consistently denying 
the justice of every charge, and the truth of every statement. His 
wife was a remarkably sharp lady, who came down on butchers in the 
most remorseless way imaginable. No human persuasion would induce 
Mrs. Jenkins to have a fraction more bone in a joint than was war- 
ranted by the strictest anatomical principles. Oh, dear, no! Mrs. 
Jenkins always would have sixpennyworth for sixpence, and in all dis- 
putes about price was inflexible as adamant. Young Jenkins was a 
sallow youth of nineteen or twenty, who prided himself on being 
“wide awake, Sir,” and “ up toa thing or two, rather,” and who spent 
his time chiefly in smoking cheap cigars, cultivating an abortive mous- 
tache, and mourning the absence of a “theayter.”. Except the 
“theayter,” the only subjects on which young Jenkins ever conversed 
were the “life” he had seen at different “rooms” in Birmingham, and 
the intimate acquaintance he had with various stars of the Birmingham 
P. R., who frequented a publichouse kept by the Brummagem Crusher : 
taking great delight in illustrating the felicitous manner in which the 
Crusher got in with his left. The Misses Jenkins were scraggy, sharp- 
featured girls, who wore electro-plate chains, and violently over- 
dressed themselves. If the Misses Jenkins, however, were not very 
ladylike, they possessed all the family sharpness, and soon impressed 
their dressmaker with a due sense of the danger she would incur by 
attempting to misappropriate any of the materials which the Misses 
Jenkins entrusted to their care. The Misses Jenkins knew to an inch, 
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aye, to a thread, how much material was required for any given article 
of dress. They knew to a minute how long it took to make the said 
article, and knowing what they could get it for in Birmingham, indig- 
nantly scouted the idea of paying any more for it in-Pinkotowns. No 
other young ladies associated with the Misses Jenkins, but the Misses 
Jenkins cared very little about that, consoling themselves with the 
reflection that “ ow pa could buy and sell their pas five times over.” 

Jenkins had got his money in the button trade at Birmingham, 
where he had carried on a flourishing business, under the name of 
Jenkins and Co.; the Co. meaning nothing in particular, but being 
used, like a Greek particle, merely to give emphasis to the other word. 
He had now retired from business, and, poor wretch, he enjoyed just 
as much happiness as generally falls to the lot of men who, after spend- 
ing the best half of their life inthe active pursuits of a manufacturing 
town, retire into the country, without education, without taste for 
country life, and too old to adapt themselves to the change of habits. 
He was something like Dr. Johnson's tallow-chandler, who, retiring 
from business, found his time hang so heavy on his hands, that he 
requested his successor to allow him to come to town once a week to 
boil the tallow. The button-maker’s only sources of occupation or 
amusement were bullying his servants, and quarrelling with the rate- 
collector, the policeman, or any other public official. He had con- 
ceived a notion that all rates were illegal; so, when the poor-rate 
was called for, he absolutely refused to pay it, stigmatising the rate as 
“an infernal robbery,” the guardians as ‘infernal scoundrels,” and the 
collector as “an infernal tool:” and it was only when an execution 
was taken out against him, that he consented to settle the matter. 
Another idea of his was, that the postman ought to go along the street in 
which he (Jenkins) lived, before going up a certain other street hard 
by. He represented this to the postman, but the postman refused to 
alter his route. He applied to the postmaster, but the postmaster 
declined to interfere. Nothing daunted, he wrote to the postmaster- 
general, and not receiving any answer continued writing three times 
a week, until he got a communication to the effect that “if he found 
any pleasure in writing such absurd nonsense, he was at liberty to write 
it, but that no attention whatever could be paid to his application.” 
Wasn't Jenkins outrageous when he got this reply! 

The other members of the family were subject to almost as many 
annoyances as Jenkins himself. Young Jenkins, in the exuberance of his 
sharpness, amused himself one night by climbing a score or two of lamp- 

posts, and turning off the gas; a joke of undeniable pith and humour, 
but a joke which the magistrates failed to appreciate, and which they 
made the pretext for fining young Jenkins, I don’t know how many 
shillings, to the boiling indignation of the whole Jenkins family. Mrs. 
Jenkins got insulted by her butcher. She had always declaimed 
bitterly (and he said unjustly) on the toughness of his meat, regularly 
taxed his bills on unfounded charges of disproportionate bone, inva- 
riably ridiculed the notion of paying him odd coppers, and so harassed 
him in various other ways, that, goaded beyond human endurance, he 
actually refused to supply her with meat, and told her to her face 
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contumeliously, that “hig motty was to live and let live; but her motty 
was to skin a flint, and arter that bile it.” The Misses Jenkins went 
to the annual ball. Half the company the Misses Jenkins would’nt 
dance with, as not being rich enough; the other half would’nt dance 
with the Misses Jenkins, as not being genteel enough: so that the 
Misses Jenkins had perhaps some cause for describing the annual ball 
as “ateful.” The family at length began to think of leaving a neigh- 
bourhood in which their importance was so ill appreciated; and a 
circumstance that decided them soon occurred. It was this: Jenkins 
happened to send the ironmonger down the street an order for some 
goods, accompanied by a message that they “ needn’t think of doing 
him, for he’d been in the trade, and knew what was what as well as 
they did.” The ironmonger down the street replied, that he “should be 
happy to serve Mr. Jenkins, and would not attempt to do him; but, 
as he had suffered a serious loss by trusting the last tenant of the 
house at the corner, he could not think of sending any goods to the 
present one, unless they were paid for on delivery.” Down to the shop 
went Jenkins in a towering rage. ‘ What the devil did they mean 
by sending Aim such a message? He could buy them up, and their 
shop too, and think nothing of it. He wouldn't have their damned 
goods now, even if they would give ’em him.” Having damned the 
goods, damned the shop, damned the ironmonger, and damned the 
assistants all round, he went down to Birmingham, where he took a 
house, to the great joy of all the family, who immediately packed up 
their goods, shook the dust from their feet, and left our town to its 
fate—the Misses Jenkins both declaring, that of all the towns they 
ever knew, they never knew one that “they ‘ated ’alf so much as they 
’ated Pinkotowns.” 

The button-maker let the house at the corner, for the remainder of 
his lease, to a Mr. Baxter. He was a pious man was Mr. Baxter, an 
unspeakably pious man: aman all charity to his fellow-creatures ; 
overflowing with the very cream of human kindness. To see that - 
man going to church on Sunday, with a bible in one hand, a prayer- 
book in the other, and a hymn-book sticking out of each pocket, left 
on the mind an impression never to be erased. To hear him talk, as 
he always did talk, like Dr. Watt’s Hymns, and the “ Whole Duty of 
Man,” made one think better of human nature ever afterwards. He 
was indeed a pious man. 

He soon became amazingly popular. He was appointed secretary 
to the Tract Society; treasurer to the Schrunchumup Indian Con- 
version Society ; and general manager of the Anti-Devilandallhisworks 
Society. At church his “amen” was deep—so emphatic, that it 
edified all the congregation ten pews round. He composed a number 
of the most beautiful tracts ever “left;” amongst them, those 
celebrated works, the ‘Converted Navvy,” and the “Collier’s Only 
Safety Lamp.” ‘Then the speeches he made at meetings, the graces he 
said at tea-drinkings! Well might all pious ladies adore him, well 
might all the district visitors declare with one voice that he was the 
nicest man in all the world ! 

About this time, the two missionaries who were supported by Pinko- 
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towns becante martyrs to their zeal. One of them was killed by the 
Schrunchumup Indians for the wedding of some chief, who was about 
to take an additional wife or two; the other died in the interior of 
Australia, from living too exclusively on raw kangaroo and blackberries. 
Mr. Baxter convened a meeting of the godly, to consider the pro- 
priety of sending out two successors in their ministry. Numerous 
speeches were made, but none were equal in force or pathos to that of 
the divine Baxter. How touching, how eloquent was the description 
he gave of the untimely fate which had overtaken the late lamented 
martyrs! Beginning with the victim of the Scrunchumups, he drew 
an affecting picture of him perishing under their clubs, and cooking in 
a pit of red-hot stones, after the fashion described in Cook’s Voyages. 
** Remorseless wretches—barbarous hands—saintly blood. Heathen— 
benighted — brute appetite. Red-hot stones—fiery pit—callous— 
heartrending—murder—blood—fire—another missionary—liberal sub- 
scription.” Then passing to him of the kangaroos: ‘ Deserts— 
swamps — morasses. Serpents — snakes— alligators. Kangaroos — 
blackberries—water. No comforts—no physic—not even warming- 
pan. Chords —heart— vibrate — sympathy. Another missionary-— 
liberal subscription.” The effect was tremendous ; all gave their tears, 
and most of them their cash. Meekchild put his name down for 
twenty pounds, and was appointed treasurer on the spot. A committee 
of ladies was appointed to perambulate the town, and exact contribu- 
tions. The committee of ladies was eminently successful. People 
who had never given before gave this time; and those who had for- 
merly given shillings now gave half-crowns. In a short time the 
subscriptions amounted to more than three hundred pounds. 

Mr. Baxter was now looked on as a saint of the first order. The 
district visitors had a tea-party in his honour, and presented him with 
a silver teapot. The speech which he made on that occasion ought to 
be written in letters of gold; the affecting allusions which he made 
to the self-sacrificing nature of woman drew tears from the eyes of 
every district visitor present; indeed, one district visitor was so 
affected, that she fainted on the tea-things, and excited so much sym- 
pathy, that two other district visitors were going to faint likewise, but 
the rest of the district visitors were down on them prematurely with 
smelling-bottles and cold water. Mr. Baxter wept himself—at least, 
he wiped his eyes a great many times, and snivelled twice quite audibly. 
The oldest district visitor in the room could not recollect such a speech. 

The subscription list being now closed, Mr. Baxter undertook the 
task of selecting the missionaries. He was a long time absent—so 
long, indeed, that various malignant rumours got afloat. ‘“‘ He won't 
come back,” said his enemies. ‘ He will come back,” said his friends. 
“Then, what’s he stopping for?” inquired the enemies. “He wishes 
to use the greatest care,” replied the friends. ‘ As soon as he’s got 
his missionaries, he'll come back, and bring ’em with him. Only wait 
a day or two.” The day or two became a week or two, the week or 
two became a month or two, and still no Baxter appeared; so that 
even his warmest admirers were obliged to confess that his absence 
was, to say the least, unaccountable. The uncertainty might have 
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lasted some time, but a period was put to it by the button-maker, who 
came over for his rent, and, on learning the mysterious disappearance 
of Mr. Baxter, instantly resolved to act with vigour. ‘The people 
here might think Baxter would come back, but he (button-maker) 
wasn’t quite so green. He’d take the law into his own hands, break 
open the door, and take his rent out of the furniture.” He did take 
the law into his own hands, and took the furniture too into his own 
hands, but failed to take his rent out of it, as it consisted but of two 
old chairs, one old mug without a handle, one old handle without a 
mug, and twelve neat Venetian blinds, the remainder of the goods 
having been skilfully spirited away by the pious but eccentric Baxter. 

Since the time of Baxter, the godly, that house at the corner has 
been without a tenant. Its constitutional propensity to look shabby 
is developing itself with greater vigour than ever. Grass again grows 
in the yard, sparrows again roost in the chambers; the knocker is 
gone, the windows are broken, mildew is everywhere, and “ That House 
at the Corner” is again dirty, lonely, shabby, and miserable. 


THE DINER OUT ABROAD. 


YEs—there’s no mistake about it—abroad. 

I fancy I must have injured my nervous system last month by 
thinking of the probable fate of my country under the influence of 
Blunderbore : so that I actually couldn’t manage my mutton chop at 
twelve o’clock for three days, and the waitress at no, I’m not 
going to tell you the name of the old tavern, which still survives, lest a 
horde of innovators should take forcible possession of its hallowed pre- 
cinets, and extinguish the last light which yet lingers upon other days 
began to look uneasy when I called for “ a crust of bread and 
cheese,” and gently insinuated sherry and bitters. I went to Tonilin- 
son’s pretty often that week, for Miss Psaltery was out of town, and 
Jenny tried to cheer me with ‘‘ Banks and Braes” again, but it was of 
no use. My pipe went out three times one night; and unable to bear 
the look of compassion which stole over my friend’s features, I got up, 
and putting my hands upon Tomlinson’s shoulders, said, “ I'll tell you 
what it is, old boy, I’m afraid I’ve inoculated myself with my subject, 
and am going into Bore-atic fever.” 

“Then it’s quite clear what the remedy must be,” said he, tranquilly, 
while I turned cold with astonishment,—“ make ‘reprisals upon the 
alien.” 

“ My sister Martha is coming to-day for a week with Jenny, and 
you and I will go amongst the Adlongers and Marshongers, as my friend 
Mr. Meagles calls them.” 

*“* Nonsense,” said I, red hot ; “do you think I’m going to” 











“ Yes; I certainly ‘think you won't let me go by myself; and ‘I 
intend to have a look at the Rhine and the Tyrol and Paris, and what's 
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more to the purpose, cookery! I’ve a theory on the subject. If their 
cookery hadn’t ruined the German constitution, the Rhine castles 
would be in better preservation; as it is, I expect some English 
speculator will soon fit up the Rhinefels and the Katz, as ‘ ready- 
furnished lodgings, commanding a fine view, &c.,’ as per advertisement ; 
and that announcement will appear in the Times, to the effect that, 
‘that eminent prima donna Lurlei has accepted an engagement to 
sing in the Gewirr every evening (until further notice) during the 
season.’” 

“ Why, Tomlinson,” said I, “ you're the very man I want to talk to; 
what a fine sarcasm to be sure—dear me—certainly (I was getting im- 
becile). Oh! yes—when shall we start ?” 

“ Thursday morning, at five o'clock,” said Tomlinson, referring to a 
‘ Bradshaw.’ ” 

“ Thursday ?—that’s to-morrow.” 

Tomlinson nodded; “ I'll send James down for your carpet-bag. 
Three clean shirts, a square of soap—don’t forget that—a pair of slip- 
pers, six pairs of socks, a comb, and a toothbrush ; that’s all you'll want. 
So now go out and buy a wide-awake, a sixpenny walking-stick, a 
fifteen shilling tweed wrapper, and half-a-pound of common shag 
tobacco.” 

An hour found me back in Tomlinson’s blue parlour; it seemed 
about another hour when James, hammering at the door of my bed- 
room, said, “Now, then, Sir, time’s up, the train starts at six, you 
know, Sir—here’s hot water.” 

“ Yes,” responded I; “I should rather think there was, indeed. 
Only fancy my going to test the merits of continental cookery—dining 
out with a vengeance.” 

Entering the glorious scenery of our German neighbours is very 
much like going into a great house by a wretched back door, and along 
a dreary passage—need I say that I allude to Calais, and the long, flat, 
washed-out, scrubby, waste between that delightful city and Moncron. 

I should rather think the tourists who dine at the station, before 
leaving their luggage to the -tender mercies of French porters, are 
surprised to find that their endeavours to speak to the waiter in a pure 
Gallic accent are met by the startling inquiry, “ Porter, ale, or stout ?” 
—concluding, like the last barrel of a revolver, with ‘Pale ale!” 

Here let me pause, for a gigantic inquiry holds my brain, as though 
it were hanging thereto by a hooked note of interrogation. Why— 
oh, why—should- the English—I mean the modern “ used up,” “bred” 
English who ignore their nationality at home, and continually endea- 
vour to ruin it by the sickliest grafts from alien habits — think. it 
necsssary only to assert themselves abroad? In short, to demand the 
‘penny ice and gouffre” in London, when they have no sooner touched 
the soil of a foreign land than they distract the natives by a wild ery 
for “beefsteaks and beer?” Oh! what beefsteaks do these bewildered 
natives try to cook into graviness, in order to please their well-paying 
visitors. Oh! what beer do they substitute for the wine of their fore- 
fathers. They try it themselves, too. We are not content with being 
ruined, we ruin others, too, There are horrible decoctions named upon 
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German “ wine cartes,” as “pale ales,” “ stouts,” or “ Scot’s ale ;” and in 
Paris these names are printed in large letters upon bills on the door- 
posts, and the fast men sit-and drink their biére and fancy it agrees 
with them as well as Bordeaux—augh ! 

“No,” said I to Tomlinson, “we are now on the Continent, and will 
eat and drink that which the people have discovered suits best their 
climate and their constitution.” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “but you have only been here for a short 
time, and have brought your English stomach with you.” And so I 
had; but I kept my resolution. 

I shall feel obliged if the Editor of the Tramn (who is, I am given to 
understand, a man of travel) will answer two or three queries that 
come naturally into this part of my reflections. 

Why is it considered necessary at German hotels to introduce sour 
melted butter with beef and pickled onions, or to load your plate with 
sweet pudding between raw red herrings and fat mutton chops? Why, 
also (for I must go on), is veal boiled before it is roasted, or served up 
in chops which, upon being denuded of the crisp deposit outside, 
resemble a conglomoration of ‘ blood worms” used for fishing—they 
are so tough, red, and stringy ? ” 

Are the aniseed biscuits to be eaten with the chopped red cabbage ? 
Lastly, does “eau de vie” at these places always make you feel as 
though somebody had applied a red hot poker to the epigastrium ? 

Les braves Belges, as well as their German neighbours, are sufficiently 
attached to tobacco to make a smoking carriage a superfluous luxury ; 
but why, after a heavy meal of the above description, they should all 
fill their pipes till a cataract of burning weed overflows upon the 
trousers of their vis-d-vis, is, I am feebly afraid, an insoluble enigma 
—for the same reason, I suppose, which makes it ‘ defendu” to open 
a window if the air is likely to get into the carriage, but allows all the 
uninitiated passengers to be suffocated slowly. 

Really if the Prussian is such an autocrat as we are here ready to 
imagine, he should put a stop to this sort of thing. I am ona Rhine 
boat—the disagreeable sensations from last night’s incongruous feed 
still hanging about me—when the united nebule of seven large 
porcelain-bowled pipes are wafted round my head: the captain’s is 
the largest, and he sucks it as though he had been afflicted with lock- 
jaw, and were drawing up nourishment from the big pendulous reser- 
voir beneath. One individual (a peasant in a blue blouse) stands 
stridingly before me, and, with a vacant owl-like stare, gazes constantly 
into my countenance. I assume a severe expression; it is useless, he 
is drunk with nicotin. Ah! I remember: why should Tomlinson and 
I have purchased two enormous pipes (with stags carved upon the 
wooden bowls) in Cologne, and tried to balance them gracefully in our 
mouths as we crossed the bridge of boats? Why should we then in- 
continently call for a bottle of Oppenheimer, and try to think that we 
had not mistaken, and sent for a large vinegar-cruet ? 

Even the fumes of bad tobacco, and the qualms of incipient indiges- 
tion, are as trifles amongst the glorious scenery of Rhine-land; but 
even on the broad bosom of their noble river, and with its castled crags 
around them, men, and, I was almost going to say, Germen, must eat, 
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Does that young fellow, with the light red beard, who sits opposite 
me, just where he can call the attention of the polyglot steward, catch 
a shade of disgust upon my too expressive features, as I pass the huge 
sauce-boat down the table, and look gloomily at the mass of fresh- 
boiled beef which lies uninvitingly upon my plate? Ithink he does. 
“* Not so gut asin Ingelland, you think?” heinquires. I shake my head 
in a melancholy manner; while another Briton, on my right, replies 
good-humouredly, “If that’s what you mean, decidedly not.” At 
which our German friend mutters, “‘ Ha!” and proceeds to dispose of 
his morsel with considerable celerity. Sweet nice puddings are deli- 
cious, especially when they doesn’t come between chopped cabbage 
and calves’ sweetbreads: but what have we here, after the roast 
mutton? Stewed prunes! “No, thank you; andI must decline any 
brain-sauce.” ‘ Brain-sauce—nonsense! It’s ice-creams.” “Oh! so 
it is. Well, here goes! But they don’t agree with Hocheimer or 
Niersteiner, do they? Tomlinson, order some champagne, old fellow.” 

Why does the young lady (English), who, with her papa, mamma, 
and sister, have secured the rooms containing a piano, at “ Zum Lilie,” 
St. Goar, persist in playing a London polka, with the ‘‘ one—and—two 
—and—three— and—four” style of reading ; and that, too, just as the 
old jager has waked the echoes of the Lurlei withhis horn? It is a 
want of appreciation of the unities, which does not please me; for 
I thought her pretty. 

“* Herrings, new ones,” (meaning uncooked reds), are not bad for 
breakfast, but I mistrust the “‘ seakretts.” They seem to have reformed 
their hotel bills all along the route, too, by including a charge for 
service—but that may or may not be considered an improvement, 
when the waiter, as a deputation for himself and the boots, comes after 
you have settled the account and demands largess, on the plea (this 
with a meaning scowl), that they “‘ neffer do get none of money for service ;” 
it is that he (scowl) does it take all to him. 

How is it that one can’t get even a drop of port wine on the Conti- 
nent? Ah, I know, that young jackanapes will be ready to say, all 
made up for the English market, till we never taste real port wine in 
England! This to your tecth, young Sir: nothing of the sort! Can 
anybody tell me that my five years’ old ruby is not better wine than 
the stuff I got at any town in Prussia, Belgium, Germany, Bavaria, 
France, or Wurtemburg? Why it was like the washings from the lees 
of an old tavern bottle, and no gentleman could touch it. 

What can be the reason that the human digestion, suffering from 
conglomerated dinners and acrid wine—craving for that corrective, 
which is at the same time simple, pleasant, and refreshing, finds no 
trace of it at hotels where they Germanise beekfsteaks, and pretend to 
“paleales”—I mean soda-water. There it is, certainly, in the “ wein 
karte,” but ask for it—“ Non, no, sare, ve not have no soda vasser— 
budd seltzer vasser Ah, away with ye, I’d as soon take salts at 
once. Let me try bitters. ‘‘Bit-ter—ah, no sare, not have got 
bitters A bright thought, “ Absinthe.” ‘Oh, oui, ya-a-es ;” 
And—what has he brought me? Aniseed! I must retire. 

One word, At Zurich, sweet town, there is an hotel called the 
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“Golden Sword.” There did Tomlinson and I, entering despondently, 
hear spoken by a gcod-looking young man, the accents of the English 
tongue ; another, and he speaks English, too ; perhaps they have soda- 
water—they have. “I say, old fellow, if we only had an anchovy 
sandwich, I've eaten nothing for this twelve hours.” My goodness, 
here they are—-real Surgogna, I should say. Three cheers for L’Epée 
d@or—good, grand, and moderate—a rare combination. 

Here let me pause, for the corrective draught has calmed me. I will 
chronicle two things. First, that the outcry about the superior accom- 
modation in foreign railways—I mean as far as the third class is con- 
cerned—is a merely ignorant supposition. Let anybody who thinks to 
the contrary try the thirteen hours between Strasbourg and Paris; we 
are all knocked up except the little genuine French soldier who wears 
the Victoria medal upon his brave breast. The two peasants who come 
in and take out those two lumps of bread from the pockets of their 
blouses, soon sit down upon the floor in the dirt, and, after vainly 
trying to obtain an easy position, one of them lets his great rough head 
fall upon the lap of my future lieutenant-colonel; what does he do? 
Does he say “Come, none o’ that, hold up, you Sir”? No, he 
playfully rubs up the intruder’s hair a bit, and then, with a kindly 
grin, draws him into a comfortable position and lets him slumber ; soon 
my soldier’s eyes close, and involuntarily his head sinks on one side, 
when it rests upon the ample shoulder of a respectable country woman : 
she wakes by-and-bye, and seems inclined to shift away: she does not, 
however; perhaps she sees the brave face and the “ valour” medal. 

So sleep the brave. 

I admit that second class is made more inviting than in England, but 
the third, ah! no—draughts, tobacco, dirt, heat, hardness—they are 
wonderfully like ours. Don’t let us pin our faith to them then. Every- 
body—that is to say, the swindled, belied, ill-used, and incommoded 
public—knows what has been the consequence of a “ French omnibus ” 
monopoly in London; let us hear no more of it. One word to retrieve 
my character from the charge of continued grumbling: I wish the 
manners of our railway officials, guards, porters, station-masters, and 
clerks were capable ofimprovement—they might adopt a thing or two 
from the foreigners, perhaps. 

The Belgian and Prussian Railway people are the politest men I ever 
met with. A pang of regret went through me everytime I heard the 
polite “ Vos billets s'il vous plait, Messieurs;” and when (Tomlinson 
being asleep) a hand was placed gently on his arm, with “ Pardon, 
msieur, votre billet,” I thought of the “ Now, then! tickets; look alive 
there! tickets!” of my own more favoured country, and calculated 


upon the manner in which sleepy third-class passengers would be | 


wakened from the heavy slumber consequent upon their scalding 
themselves into unconsciousness with boiling hot brandy-and-water at 
the Great Swilldom Station. 
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HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE. 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
a 
CHAPTER XXX. 


TERRA INCOGNITA. 


Tuer exists in the moral topography of London, and of every great city 
whereunto the inexorable army of civilisation, with its inalienable troop 
of camp followers—Wealth, Misery, Luxury, and Art—has penetrated, a 
kind of debateable ground, or no man’s land, to which, till within our own 
time, no definite name or boundaries could be assigned; but the limits 
of which are now pretty generally understood, and which its enterprising 
discoverers have christened Bohemia. The territory has only recently 
been explored. For centuries, the world went on around it with scarcely 
an idea of its existence, and knowing no more of its whereabouts, its 
products, laws, and customs, than those of Prester John’s kingdom, 
of the Aztec city of refuge, of Candide’s El Dorado, or of the fabulous 
white republic of the Jebel-el-Kumri, in central Africa. There was 
said to be such a place, and it was believed to be inhabited by « strange 
race of men. ‘That was all the world knew, or cared to know, about 
the matter. Gradually the restless spirit of discovery, exploring the 
moral as indefatigably as the physical world, led, after much circum- 
navigation, to the shores of Bohemia being sighted. A positive longi- 
tude and latitude were thus assigned to the country in the social map. 
Still the place remained only a kind of Japan—a land whose harbours 
had been entered, and whose inhabitants had been seen and spoken 
with. Voila tout! Its interior continued unvisited, and its customs a 
mystery. The former might have been penetrated, and the latter un- 
ravelled, without much difficulty or opposition on the part of the 
inhabitants, had the aspect of the country been more attractive. But 
the Bohemian coasts were pronounced barren and inhospitable, and 
Bohemian manners repellant. So the first adventurous visitors from 
the outer world sailed away in search of fairer climates and more 
genial tribes, and the Bohemians were left, in their bleak and barren 
fastnesses, to the undisturbed enjoyment of their own devices. 

The time is not far distant when we shall be as familiar with Jeddo 
as with Battersea. Enterprise is like a raging fire, that “ doth consume 
the thing which feeds its fury,” and will not bate while there is a stick 
unconsumed within its reach. Civilisation abhors ostracism in nations 
as nature abhors a vacuum. A community, now-a-days, has no more 
chance of living in and for itself, without letting the rest of the world 
into its secrets, than a settler in a New England village would have of 
passing a quiet month without imparting to his neighbours the fullest 
particulars of his name, his age, his birthplace, his occupation, and his 
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political opinions. The mystery of Japanis doomed. Empires with 
fleets and armies to employ, merchants with ventures to make, savants 
pining for scientific novelties, authors perishing for want of unhackneyed 
subjects—these have sniffed the untasted prize from afar of, and are 
flocking round it like wolves round a newly-slain carcass. Let the 
mysterious empire refuse to open its gates to the clamorous visitors, 
and, like another wolf—he of the fable—they will speedily make an 
excuse for indignantly forcing them. The pressure from without is 
terrible—heaven knows how many tons weight to the Japanese cubic- 
foot—and the sides of the hermetically-sealed nation must collapse 
under it. Most of us may live to read “ our own correspondent’s” 
letters in the Zimes, written from the British Lion Hotel, the Café de 
YEurope, or the Columbian House, in Jeddo. 

As it must be, according to the “ manifest destiny ” of Japan, so has 
it already been with Bohemia. The barriers of that formerly isolated 
country have been broken down, and its ports opened to the world. Still, 
little is yet known of it. The scanty accounts hitherto published have 
either been founded on the one-sided representations of interested 
natives, on the observations of hasty and superficial visitors, or, more fre- 
quently, on the statements of mendacious personages who have never 
visited the country at all. 

I have lived and suffered in Bohemia, and, I thank heaven, have 
escaped from it so long ago as to be able to speak of its miseries, which 
no longer afflict me, without undue bitterness; and of its joys, which 
no longer tempt me, without partial fondness. Let me attempt a brief 
description of the land, as I knew it. 

Bohemia Proper, otherwise called Petreea, or the Stony (there are 
other Bohemian provinces which I have never visited, but not one of 
which is entitled to the name of Bohemia Felix), is a kind of back- 
slum suburb to the sister cities of literature and art. It is a stronghold 
of rebels, whereunto, as to the cave of Adullam, resort all such inhabit- 
ants of those regions as are in distress—“ every one that is in debt, and 
every one that is discontented”—with the edicts of the modern king Saul, 
society—whom they are leagued together by a solemn vow to conquer 
and bend to the recognition of their claims. But, alas, for the 
Bohemian camp! there, the parallel with the Adullamites ceases. 
King Saul is too strong for them; and never a David has yet shown 
among them to organise and lead them to victory. 

Many pleasant and humorous definitions of the Bohemian have 
been attempted. Those who really know him and his sufferings will 
acknowledge that his case is too serious a one for a feeling man to 
make light of. The inhabitants of Bohemia may be characterised 
generally as men with high artistic or literary aspirations who cannot 
succeed in life. The causes of their non-success may be infinite. The 
Bohemian may be indolent, or vicious, or ignorant, or simply incapable. 
He may be an artist believing himself sent into the world with a 
mission for historic frescoes and altar-pieces, but whom an unaccount- 
able negligence in early life to learn the external proportions of the 
human figure, or the chronic want of the price of. a few yards of 
canvass, may have reduced to the ignoble necessity of colouring 
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theatrical portraits or cheap photographs for a miserable livelihood. 
He may be a high-art dramatist, believing in his powers to resuscitate 
the Elizabethan drama (the Bohemian has generally faith in his own 
powers for achieving something or other that is not wanted)—which is 
as dead as Queen Elizabeth herself, and no one wishes to be startled 
by the apparition of its ghost—and unable to devote his mind to the 
supply of any real literary want cf the day, such as novel, essay, or 
leading article. He may be a poet, and accustomed only to express 
himself in verse, in an age when verse is paid for (when at all) ata 
not much higher scale per measurement than the more expensive 
kinds of bonnet ribbon. He may be a profound philosopher and 
politician (I know such a Bohemian), with a knowledge of almost every 
spoken language and written book, able to write lucidly and brilliantly 
upon any subject, but who is branded as “ crotchetty”—that is to say, 
who prefers real independence of thought and action in a ragged coat 
and with dinner at uncertain intervals, to intellectual prostitution or 
uncongenial drudgery for the pitiful prizes of external respectability 
and a sufficiency of creature comforts. The Bohemian may be simply 
an ambitious ass, willing to turn his hand to any thing, but capable of 
accomplishing nothing satisfactorily ; or an unfortunate waif or stray, 
thrown by accident on to the uncongenial soil, without strength or skill 
to wrest from it even such bitter and scanty fruits as it is capable ot 
producing; or he may be a man of genius, with a tendency to fly off 
at a tangent from his existing engagements in pursuit of some new 
experiment of living—or, simply, to get drunk and forget them. 

There is another phase of Bohemianism, an exceptional one, it is 
true, which is, perhaps, the most deplorable of all—the literary Bohe- 
mian endowed with great and available. general powers (what the 
French so happily characterise by the simple word facilit¢é), who has 
sold himself into slavery, who writes in violation of his conscience and 
instincts, for the sake of a little ready money. His extrication from 
the gulf is far more hopeless than that of his needier and less capable 
brethren, who have still some sustaining principle and have not for- 
feited all hope or self-respect. Respectable people, shaking their heads, 
will deplore that such a man, with his vast talents and abundant earn- 
ings, should lead the life he does—namely, one of utter improvidence and 
dissipation. But the respectable people—perfectly satisfied with the 
propriety of their own pursuits, whatever they may be—do not know 
that this man’s intellectual perceptions of what is right and wrong 
make him regard his exercise of those talents, for which they envy 
and admire him, with loathing, and the money it brings him as the 
wages of sin. The earnings of such a man are like the fairy money of 
the old superstition—they change quickly to dirt; wasted, as ill-gotten 
gains usually are. 

Many respectable well-to-do authors and artists who have laboured 
ploddingly and successfully to hit the public taste, and whom you 
know in the enjoyment of their comfortable reward, will tell you rare 
stories of their early struggles in Bohemia, representing their past 
career as something terribly reckless and improvident, beset with diffi- 
culties of their own making. These men are usually waeentx ta 
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if they ever visited Bohemia at all, must have done so in the dilettante 
spirit of Prince Rodolph associating with the thieves in the “ Mysteries 
of Paris ;” men who may have thrown themselves into the gulf as 
a mere passing experiment, but who had taken care to secure them- 
selves to the shore by a rope of safety of some kind. The true Bohe 

mian is essentially an impracticable man. He will not be led by tether 
or driven in harness. He is at war with society, and usually dies with 
his weapons in his hand. Sometimes, it is true, pris par la faim, with a 
wife and children clamouring round him, he will lay down his weapons 
and go over, a docile soldier, to the ranks of his enemy, to make war on 
his former associates, betraying their stratagems and exposing their 
weaknesses ; but these are rare exceptions. 

The Bohemian is improvident, because he is poor. He can never 
estimate his earnings ; therefore it is unreasonable that he should be 
expected to regulate his expenditure. He only receives money fitfully 
and uncertainly—often at long intervals; and your starving man is 
always intemperate in eating when he can get the chance. He drinks 
more than is good for him, as a rule; for much of his lot is cast in 
taverns, which are too often his exchange, his studio, and even his 
home. If he have a nominal home to go to, the door is frequently 
guarded by a griffin, in the shape of an unpaid landlady; or still 
worse, it is the abode of beings who will close his harassed day by a 
repetition (if silent, all the less bearable) of the reproaches that the 
world is ever casting in his teeth for opportunities wasted and suc- 
cesses not achieved. He is reckless of his personal appearance, for 
he loves not the world and the world loves not him, and he will 
not invest his hard-earned shillings in broad cloth and fine linen for 
the world’s satisfaction. These are some of the Bohemian’s numerous 
failings. His virtues, like those of all human beings whatsoever, vary 
according to circumstances. Those which more particularly attach 
themselves to his order are endurance, generosity, and above all an 
admirable degree of esprit de corps. Bohemians are true to one another 
through all difficulties. In the depth of their own sufferings they will 
help their still more unfortunate brethren, as a matter of course, just 
as a shipwrecked man on a raft will share his wallet of provision with his 
fellow passengers. Heaven help them, and all poor wretches whatso- 
ever, if this were not the rule. 

It was on this inhospitable shore that Marston Lynch, at the age of 
twenty-four, found himself with a wife and child clinging to him, hope- 
lessly shipwrecked, after a brief and troubled voyage, in dangerous 
seas, which he had rashly undertaken without a sailor’s strength or ex- 
perience, in which he had seen all his little worldly venture go down, 
and the turmoil and excitement of which had left him prostrate. 
Wrecked in Bohemia! it is as bad as to be wrecked in Kamschatka, 
where the natives may be kind and sympathising, but where there is 
no housing but seal-skin tents, and little food but the bark of trees and 
fish oil; where the nights are interminable and the frosts death ! 

It was fortunate for Marston Lynch that he found the rough 
Bohemians kind and sympathising. But for their timely help, such 
as it was, he would have perished. When he was taken ill he was at 
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the very end of his resources. He had no prospect of receiving 
money unless earned by the exercise of his brain. He was attacked 
with brain fever, and reduced to the condition of a mechanic with his 
arms broken—worse, for mechanics provide against such emergencies 
by mutual-assistance funds—provisions which literary men never 
think of, or, if they do, can never agree sufficiently among themselves to 
put in practice. There was not one of Marston’s old friends to 
whom he or his poor distracted little wife for him (Marston him- 
self was delirious on the second day), could apply for temporary 
assistance. The breach with the Merripebbles family, so mysterious 
in its origin to Lucy, left no hope from that quarter. Gregory Lynch 
was out of the question. The movements of Saumarez were so 
eccentric that there was no knowing where to find him, even if his 
friendship could be relied on, which Lucy had once more begun to 
doubt. Biglow Miles, last heard of at St. Petersburg, en route for the 
Mediterranean, might be at the antipodes by this time. To deprive 
Lucy of her last hope, an envelope had arrived by post on the very 
morning after her husband had taken to his bed, enclosing wedding 
cards from Mr. and Mrs. Howker, and a note, in which the late 
Marion Crooze—after a little awkward preamble, which read, perhaps, 
just the least thing in the world like an apology for her condescension 
in having at last rewarded Howker’s fidelity by making him the 
happiest man in the world, expressed her pleasure in stating 
that her dear and affectionate husband (the adjectives underlined 
by way of compensation for any possible injustice done to the 
now-adored Howker in the opening passages), had been appointed to 
the management of a branch of the business with which he had been 
so long connected, recently established at Gibraltar ; to which pleasant 
locality the happy pair were about to sail immediately, there to take 
up their residence as a permanency. To this was added a postscript, 
in the bridegroom’s hand, inviting Marston and Lucy to come out and 
see them whenever the former’s engagements would permit, with the 
assurance that a new book of travels in Spain, by M. L., Esq., with 
illustrations by the author, was what the public wanted above all 
things, and would be more than sufficient to pay all travelling expenses. 
“* Mind you do,” the bride had written in conclusion, with a true 
woman’s determination to have the last word. 

“Tf I could only take him there when he is better, to restore him 
quite to health,” Lucy murmured, as she laid down the letter, kissing 
her unconscious patient. 

The only intimate acquaintances our hero (let the word stand sinc 
it is written ; but I shall not apply it to poor Marston again) had made 
since his sojourn in London had been a few young men of his own age, 
belonging to the class whose characteristics I have attempted to sketch. 
Let no one be in too great a hurry to attribute this to a taste for low 
society. Bohemian society is not low; it is simply eccentric, excep- 
tional. Its intellectual attractions are of a very high order. If it is 
deficient in social elegancies and amenities, it is also free from the 
unmeaning and wearisome restraints of what is called “ polite society.” 
Drawing-room philosophers may write till they tire, or even till they 
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incur that dreadful calamity of soiling their finger-nails, they will not 
sueceed in convincing the rational portion of the community that it is 
better and wiser to waste one’s time in the senseless fritter of “‘ morning 
calls” and evening “receptions,” than to sit and listen to the fearless 
discussion of vital truths by men of wit and learning, even though 
the Temple of Debate have a sanded floor, and its rites be per- 
formed to the unholy incense of tobacco-smoke. Marston Lynch 
not being what is called “a man of the world,” did not possess the 
gift of making friends from motives of policy. He could not suddenly 
fall in love, as some people can, with a lord, a banker, a millionaire, a 
literary magnate, or a publisher, and take such rapturous interest in 
the welfare and family doings of such people, as to claim imniediate 
reward in the shape of substantial friendship, patronage, or employment. 
The only acquaintance Marston cared to cultivate was with people of his 
own age, with some congeniality of taste or character. The majority of 
such persons, among whom the chances of London life had thrown him, 
were men of the class I have alluded to. 

But these were, for the most part, out-of-door comrades, scarcely 
known even by sight to Lucy. Some of them, Marston had occasionally 
brought home for a cigar and a chat; but they had usually stopped 
so late, consumed so much gin-and-water, and spoken such dreadful 
profanation of men and things that Lucy had been accustomed to hold 
in the highest veneration, that the poor little woman looked upon 
them with something like pious horror. There was one gentleman, it 
was true—Mr. Clough, the celebrated artist—who had somewhat re- 
deemed his character by taking notice of “ baby,” and earning the friend- 
ship of that important personage: but even this was an unsatisfactory 
offset to the unbecoming tint of Mr. Clough’s linen, his inordinate passion 
for onions, and his unpleasant practices of swearing at every tenth 
word, and backing the majority of his assertions by bets. Another 
gentleman, Mr. Walrus, (the distinguished dramatist, poet, essayist, 
caricaturist, and, in his own opinion, vocalist and actor,) whom Lucy 
had been very much disposed to like, from the extreme suavity of 
his manners and the high moral tone of his conversation, in which he 
was accustomed to rebuke the too great freedom of his companions. 
But Mr. Walrus unfortunately displayed a tendency to get early drunk 
and quarrelsome; and was, furthermore, once detected in winking at 
the lodging-house maid-servant, who happened to enter the room 
during his enunciation of a delightful sentiment in praise of virtue, 
worthy of Solomon, or of Joseph Surface: whereby Walrus fell. 
There was, also, little Doctor Nussknacker, the Viennese refugee, also 
a favourite with baby, who spoke English with scarcely a foreign 
accent, and knew everything; who was a pattern of politeness, good- 
humour, and abstemiousness; who would not even smoke, and con- 
fined himself to one weak glass of grog per night; who never made his 
appearance without some little mark of attention to his pretty hostess, 
if it were only a bunch of violets, a small purchase of choice fruit, or 
the loan of an amusing book ; who would listen to Mrs. Lynch’s long 
and exciting stories of baby’s ailments and progress in knowledge of 
the world, with as much patience and interest as if he had been a wet 
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nurse on probation, instead of a doctor of medicine and philosophy, and 
ecrresponding member of numerous learned societies. Lucy was dis- 
posed to like the doctor exceedingly, had she not heard him speak, 
seriously and excitedly, in defence of ‘Red Republicans” (horrid 
creatures, only associated in Lucy’s mind with the butchery of that 
poor dear queen, Marie Antoinette); and, humorously, in disparage- 
ment of her (Lucy’s) favourite clergyman. Mrs. Lynch could not 
stand this. She at onee charged the doctor with being a man of 
no religion whatever. To this the doctor replied, with grave and 
respectful humility, that Mrs. Lynch was in error: he had been 
born of Buddhist parents, but had been educated by a missionary 
of the shaking Quaker persuasion. The worst of these men, Lucy 
complained, was, that you could never tell when they were in earnest 
or not, 

At any rate, Lucy considered none of them in the light of friends to 
whom she could apply in the hour of need, had she known their 
addresses (which was what very few people did know). The poor girl’s 
experiences of men. had been limited; she knew not the tests to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. But on the third day, Marston grew 
worse. The only sign of consciousness he had shown during the two 
first days had been persistently and coherently to forbid his wife to send 
for medical aid. A morbid terror of expense had taken possession ot 
him—not unnatural to a penniless man with afev2red brain. Lucy, 
ever accustomed to obey, had complied with his wishes. But this 
morning he was so much worse. Was she doing right in obeying 
even him, who was never wrong, now that he was not master of his 
own senses? She would have given anything for some one to consult 
—even one of those strange men who scoffed and made game of 
everything. She had scarcely formed the wish when Mr. Markworth 
was announced. 

Mr. Markworth was one of “those strange men” whom Lucy had 
not liked at all, his offence being that he was “so satirical.” This is a 
favourite adjective with ladies, which they employ for the expression 
of a variety of disagreeable meanings, except the right one. Mr. Mark- 
worth was an easy-going cynic, who, having a possibly misplaced con- 
tempt for most things, always spoke with contemptuous toleration of 
everything—which was perfectly sincere on his part, but which Mrs. 
Lynch interpreted as being meant ironically. However, she was very 
wrong in disliking Mr. Markworth, as she soon had reason to admit. 

This Markworth was a young man of good family, who had been 
educated at college with the belief that he would inherit a comfortable 
fortune. His father had speculated, lost every farthing, and shot him- 
self. Young Markworth was left to himself with no resources but the 
exercise of his own talents—which were considerable, but not of a 
productive or popularly available character. He saw no path open to 
him but that of literature—for which he felt but little vocation and no 
enthusiasm whatever. He wrote for a bare subsistence, with which 
he was negatively content. The effort of composition was hateful to 
him. Want and obscurity were preferable to sustained labour. He 
was a galley-slave to the stern task-mistress, Necessity, whom he only 
served upon compulsion, and within the strict letter of their hard 
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bargain. He was a philosopher in his way, defying Destiny with 
much cheerfulness, from the bottom of the Bohemian pit into which he 
had been thrown to cast him any lower. He was a man without 
hopes, and with the most infinitessimal cares. 

He had called this morning intending to loiter away as much of the 
day in Marston's society as the latter might be disposed to allow him. 
He was greatly distressed to hear of his friend’s illness, and with an 
expression of deep interest (Lucy wondered whether he was “ making 
game”), requested to see the patient. His experience at once told him 
that Marston was in great danger. He briefly informed Lucy that he 
thought medical assistance necessary, and that he would go immediately 
in search of a doctor. 

He left the house, and soon returned in a cab (Mr. Markworth never 
divulged by what means he had raised the funds to liquidate that and 
subsequent expenses in the course of the day), accompanied by Doctor 
Nussknacker, laden with sundry packages and phials, and Mr. Thomas 
Clough, as an unattached reserve in case of emergencies—the latter 
flushed as to countenance, thick as to speech, and damaged as to hat. 
Mr. Clough having expressed the deepest concern for Marston, 
apologised to Lucy for his disordered appearance, on the plea that he 
had been up all night, finishing a picture by gaslight for the exhi- 
bition, and that he had been suddenly called to his friend’s assistance 
before he had time to The oratorical performance concluded 
abruptly with a hiccough; and Mr. Clough threw himself despairingly 
on a sofa, where he slept the sleep of innocence for the space of 
one hour. 

The Doctor was a man of business, and, what was better, a man of 
brains and experience. He was a disciple of the sage, Raspail. Marston 
speedily found himself lifted as from a lake of infernal fire into a cool 
Elysium by the magic application of eau sedative—of which fountains 
should flow in every street, and all lancets, leech-jars, and blister 
materials whatsoever (which its invention should ere this have super- 
seded), confiscated to pay the expenses of their erection. The Doctor 
and Markworth declared their intention of sitting up with their 
patient all night. It was wonderful by what simple words and cheering 
persuasions they induced Lucy, soon after their arrival, to quit that 
bedside which she had declared she positively would not leave on any 
account, to take a few hours’ rest. The department for which Mr. 
Clough had been retained was that of light porter and general man of 
all work. As soon as he had recovered from his nap, he was sent out 
for physic, with which he returned, bringing in with him also an un- 
mistakeable odour of fresh malt liquor, a small cylindrical paper parcel 
labelled “ Best Birdseye,” and two clean pipes (the Doctor, as we have 
seen, did not smoke). Poor Lucy was strangely embarrassed by, and 
strangely grateful to, these odd auxiliaries. They had but two rooms, 
and, alas! no servant.. Finding their means getting narrower, she 
had dismissed her little nursemaid, on the plea of incapacity ; and in 
answer to all Marston’s exhortations that a successor should be 
engaged, had said she “ would see about it”—“ there was no hurry”— 
“Baby was teething, and she could not bear him out of her arms,” 
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and the like. They were in debt, too, with the lodging-house people, 
and at every necessity for ringing the bell Lucy felt sick and giddy. 
It was marvellous how Mr. Clough relieved her on the majority of 
those trying points. He set the disordered room to rights with the 
skill and celerity (and much of the aspect) of a “ drudging goblin.” 
He made a bed of great coats and cloaks on the sofa, and insisted that 
Lucy should go to sleep thereon instanter, bidding her not to mind 
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him, as he was old enough to be her grandfather (Mr. Clough was in 
his three-and-twentieth year), and facetiously offering, if Mrs, Lynch 
should object to smoke, to go out, and prevail on the fire to do the same. 
Lucy, half smilingly, was yielding to the sleep she found it no longer pos- 
sible to resist, when Baby, from his cradled post at the foot of the sofa, 
began to cry. Lucy started up. Mr. Clough sternly ordered her to lie 
down again, and took the squalling heir tothe estates of Lynch in his arms, 
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As a rule there is always some one thing which a Bohemian can do 
much better than his legitimate work. Mr. Clough couldn’t paint a 
baby very well, but he certainly possessed the gift of amusing and 
quieting one to a remarkable degree. Whether he had cultivated this 
as an eccentric accomplishment, less expensive of indulgence than 
billiards, skittles, or the colouring of meerschaums, or whether it came 
naturally to him through a love and tenderness for helpless and inno- 
cent creatures, might be disputed by skilful debaters; but I, for my 
part, incline to the latter opinion. Certain it is that on this occasion 
Marston Lynch, junior, was speedily brought, by his gentle treatment, 
from crying to crowing, and thence as rapidly to sleeping. 

“What an excellent family man you would make Mr. Clough,” 
murmured poor Lucy, with fast closed eyes. 

And it was one of the stupidest things she ever said in her life. 
Mr. Clough thought so. 

When Lucy awakened from her nap in the evening, she found tea 
and shrimps waiting her consumption. (Mr. Clough had captured a 
flying merchant of the latter, after a hot chase, terminating at the 
bottom of Salisbury-street). Baby, the indefatigable, was up again, 
and crowing in the highest glee imaginable on his new nurse’s lap. 
The doctor and his companion were seated by the fire. They told her 
the patient was asleep, and progressing as favourably as they could 
expect. She crept noiselessly into the bed-room. Marston was tossing 
restlessly in a sorry enough substitute for sleep. But his face and 
hands had been washed, his linen changed, and his bed made. Every- 
thing in the room was in perfect order. Mr. Thomas Clough had 
officiated in the double capacity of housemaid and valet de chambre. 

I have no wish to disparage the kindness of that gentleman's heart, 
the excellence of his intentions, or the value of his services. But lest 
I should be accused of drawing a faultless monster, which the world 
never saw (by the way, I have already hinted at one or two blemishes 
in Mr. Clough’s moral organisation that should fully establish his human 
fallibility), I must mention another peculiarity in the Bohemian 
character, to the rule of which Mr. Clough was no exception. I have 
stated that the Bohemian can always do something better than his 
professional task. Let me add that he likes doing anything better than 
the same. The slightest excuse for neglecting his daily avocations is 
to him a godsend. Mr. Clough had been called, from the easel and 
brushes he loathed, to run errands, make beds, wash invalids, and 
nurse babies; and he was supremely happy. 

In the fulness of time, Mr. Clough proposed supper, and went to 
fetch it. The materials were not costly or remarkably delicate. They 
consisted of a very large crab, some saveloys, and a pale slab of per- 
spiring cheese. Mr. Clough was a little saddened to find that his 
hostess would not partake of any of these luxuries, which he had 
purchased expressly for her, in the belief that she required “ strength- 
ening.” In furtherance of ‘his view, he had also taken the liberty of 
bringing in with him a half-gallon can of the mildest porter, participa- 
tion in which Mrs. Lynch also thankfully declined. Lucy insisted on 
passing the night by her husband’s bedside. The doctor and Mark- 
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worth yielded the post to her, holding themselves in readiness for any 
emergency in the adjoining room. ‘The three friends spent the night 
together, sleeping as they best could on the chairs and sofa, and 
beguiling the wakeful hours with cribbage and, except in the doctor's 
case, constant application to the mild porter and best birdseye. Mr. 
Clough had sternly opposed a movement to convey Baby itito the sick 
room. An atmosphere of dense tobacco-smoke not being greatly con- 
ducive to slumber in the early stages of infancy, Baby proved wakeful 
throughout the night. Mr. Clough never murmured at the constant 
claims thereby made on his attention. Whenever Baby wanted to be 
taken up, up he was taken. Mr. Clough swore frightfully over his 
cribbage losses, called his adversaries by the foulest names, and 
accused them of the basest practices; but never so much as an 
impatient exclamation escaped him on Baby’s account, even when the 
exigencies of his infant charge disturbed him at a critical point of the 
game. Lucy, in the next room, alternately shuddered at his fearful 
oaths, and wept tears of blessing and thankfulness at the merry songs 
and inexhaustible nonsense with which he kept the child amused. She 
wondered that it could be the same man! 

Marston Lynch lay for many days in a most precarious condition. 
It is certain that nothing but the greatest skill and the most constant 
attention could have saved him. ‘These, the staunch adherence of his 
rough and ready Bohemian friends supplied him with. It will be 
believed that Lucy’s opinion of those gentlemen underwent a rapid and 
material change. She considered that, with one exception of course, 
there were no other such good men in the world. They had saved her 
husband's life—and what could ever repay that service? But with 
what wondrous unselfish devotion— with what utter hopelessness of 
reward they had effected this great good! It was true that their con- 
duct was only another tribute to Marston’s worth that he could attach 
to him the friendship of such men! But then, was it not a further 
proof of their excellence that they could practically appreciate his 
goodness? And how kind they were to her; but this was on Marston’s 
account, of course! How wonderfully they relieved her of every 
anxiety, lightened her of every burden—and all of them poor struggling 
men! She could never repay them; but how she hoped Marston 
would get strong immediately, if it were only to put some of those 
great schemes of his in practice to make his fortune, if only that he 
might load these noble fellows with wealth and honours. 

Poor little Lucy! Shenever once thought of the good that was in herself 
that would draw forth such good as might be in others as unerringly as 
loadstone will attract loadstone. She little thought that the friendly 
offices, commenced in a spirit of matter-of-course good fellowship for 
Marston’s sake, had been continued and augmented in tenderness and 
pity for herself. She little thought that her unwonted apparition on 
the gloomy horizon of these cheerless Bohemians, 

“ Sick of pacing up and down 
Ever more this London town,” 
for the most part without kin or home or aim, was like the rising of a 
bright particular star of hope and solace. The Bohemians idolized her to 
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aman. She became like a pet vivanditre—the daughter of a ragged 
regiment. She reigned an absolute little queen of Bohemia, without 
knowing it. Her subjects vied with one another in forestalling and 
gratifying her wishes. There was one primary necessity to her happi- 
ness, namely, the re-establishment of her husband’s health. If mortal 
men could accomplish this, they would do so speedily for the reward ot 
seeing her happy and blooming. 

Masculine reader of mine, have you ever lived in a remote Indian 
station, or hunted in the backwoods of America, or been a long sea 
voyage in a ship without female passengers, or existed for a length 
of time, under any circumstances that did not permit of intercourse 
with the society of chaste and cultivated females? Ifso, you will be 
able to appreciate the delight of my Bohemians at finding themselves 
permitted to enjoy the friendship, and minister to the happiness, of a 
pure-hearted and accomplished little lady like Lucy Lynch. 

Not to canvass motives individually, it would be difficult to over- 
estimate the services performed by the men I allude toto our sick 
author and his little household. In the first place, they staved off the 
immediate horrors of pecuniary necessity, which might otherwise have 
consigned the whole trio, husband, wife, and child, to the hospital or 
workhouse grave. Markworth was an invaluable auxiliary. He had 
not the slightest objection to any amount of absolute labour, provided 
he was spared the pain of seeking or inventing it (let me do him the 
justice to say that had any such objection existed he would have over- 
come it for a friend’s sake, rather than for his own). Marston, when 
taken ill, had a few commissions on hand, translations, compilations, and 
others. Most of them he had commenced—the plans of all being laid out, 
so that the mere writing of them was plain sailing to a competent person. 
Markworth, who wrote rapidly and admirably when his constructive 
powers were not taxed, thought finishing those works as good a plan 
for getting over the day as any other. Moreover, having no local 
habitation just then, and hating tavern benches and tavern society as 
cordially as he took the trouble to hate anything, the privilege of 
writing at Marston’s lodgings all day and sleeping on Marston’s sofa 
at night, with no more disagreeable person to talk to than Lucy, 
amounted to positive pleasure. Markworth finished all Marston’s com- 
missions in rapid succession. ‘This not only brought in money to the 
household ; but, also, in a measure, saved the chief’s reputation from 
tarnish by the fulfilment of his engagements. Phil. Walrus, who was 
impulsively generous, had also a rich uncle, whom he “bled” period- 
ically, by the most transparent and barefaced devices. He came in 
opportunely with assistance on more than one occasion. Doctor Nuss- 
knacker, who had a republican contempt for money, and, like Mark- 
worth, never cared to earn more than a bare sufficiency for his slender 
wants—which he did by teaching languages—could only testify his 
devotion to the cause by suffering his little connection of pupils to go 
to rack and ruin, for the purpose of spending the day at Marston’s 
bedside, hastening his recovery by a thousand friendly devices not 
usually included in the duties of a medical adviser. Mr. Clough con- 
tinued to confine himself to the menial department: he fetched what- 
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ever was wanted, and, when on the premises, relieved Lucy of the 
one arduous duty she had never been able to accomplish with anything 
like satisfaction to herself or husband—that of answering duns. Mr. 
Clough had been accustomed to this kind of work from an early date, 
and usually performed it with great coolness and success. When he 
found Lucy oppressed with household cares, if the weather happened 
to be fine, he would volunteer to take baby for a walk up and down 
the pavement of Cecil-street, pledging himself to go no further. Cecil- 
street usually extended to the Strand—sometimes to a greater dis- 
tance ; and baby, at this early stage of his career, became a frequenter of 
numerous wine-vaults and bar-parlours of the vicinity, to the wonder 
and admiration of maturer habitués. 

It needed some such providential assistance, for Marston’s recovery 
was slow and tedious. Even as it was, they were sometimes reduced 
to sad straits: for the soil of Bohemia is barren, and the crops are not 
always sufficient for the furmer’s consumption. As soon as Marston 
was well enough to be removed with safety, it was found expedient to 
vacate the snug lodgings in Cecil-street for a less costly residence in 
Kentish-town. Thither, I now propose to conduct my readers. 

The time is some two or three nights after the events recorded in 
my last chapter. The scene is a small apartment—type of a class 
infinitely more wretched, in my opinion, than that “ worst inn’s worst 
room,” in which Mr. Pope chose to perpetrate his barbarous murder 
of the Duke of Buckingham—the sitting-room of a third-rate suburban 
lodging-house. Who has not known—happy the Londoner who has 
not !—the miserable low ceiling—the damp walls—the narrow window 
that will never quite shut—the warped door, with its lock three inches 
below the staple—the four spider-legged cane-bottomed chairs—the 
scanty muslin curtains, waving to and fro in the draught like detached 
cobwebs—the distorting glass over the mantel-piece—the mangy pea- 
cock’s feathers, and the hideousplaster ornaments? Let me be spared 
a description in full. 

At one side of as good a fire as a grate about the size of a moderate 
coffee-mill would admit of, sat, in a Windsor elbow chair, propped up 
with pillows, an emaciated and care-worn young man, staring at the 
fire with a countenance in which no expression was visible but one of 
hopeless despair. This was Marston Lynch. Near him sat a pretty, 
pale-faced little woman, busy with needle-work, from which she rose 
every now and then to arrange the invalid’s pillow, to smooth his 
hair, to clasp his hand silently, or to whisper cheering words in his 
ear. It is needless to say who this was. Opposite Marston sat a 
sturdy, broad-shouldered, Saxon-faced young fellow, with unkempt 
hair and a fierce moustache, in ill-made clothes, the worse by many a 
stain and patch, and aggressive thick-soled highlow boots, who smoked 
from some two inches of blackened clay, and brandished a stout healthy 
babe in hisarms. This couple was Thomas Clough and Marston Lynch, 
junior, Esquires. Also smoking and writing at a ricketty, ill-stained 
Pembroke table, that kept up a creaking aecompaniment to every 
movement of his pen, was a young man some three or four years older 
than Marston, with a handsome but rather impassive countenance. 
This was Markworth. 
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“ What a time Walrus is gone,” Marston exclaimed, in a hollow, 
peevish voice. 

“ Hold your —— grumbling,” said Clough, breaking off short in a 
cheerful nursery rhyme. “If you wanted him to go to the Strand 
and back in five minutes, why didn’t you order round your carriage 
and pair.” : 

“Tam very much obliged to you, Clough, for your many acts of 
kindness”—Marston began in a tone of dignified injury—“ but 3 

“Tf you say that infernal word ‘kindness’ to me again I'll shy the” 
—Mr. Clough was about to add “ baby at your head,” but he substi- 
tuted “pipe” for the former noun in timely consideration for Mrs. 
Lynch’s feelings. 

“It is very foolish for you, Clough, to be angry with what Lynch 
says,” Markworth interposed quietly, without looking up from his 
paper. “It is natural to his weak state to be irritable and, perhaps, 
unreasonable ; but then it is, perhaps, natural for you te be the same 
under all cireumstances—so it can’t be helped.” 

“Do you want anything at your head, Markworth?” the wrathful 
Clough inquired. 

“Certainly not. Why ?” 

“ Because, don’t be so infernally aggravating.” 

“T have no wish to aggravate anybody. I only think if you and 
Marston can’t help saying disagreeable things to one another, the best 
plan will be to go on saying them as fast as you like, and neither to 
care about it. It won’t disturb me in the least. I like it quite as well 
as anything else.” 

Mr. Clough’s countenance broke slowly into a wide grin. Lucy 
pacified her husband with a noiseless kiss on the forehead. 

“T think Clough’s blowings up do me good,” Marston said, with a 
melancholy smile ; “they put something like life into me. You and 
Lucy, Markworth, let me have too much my own way.” 

“Clough certainly has the extraordinary gift of getting angry with 
people and things which I do not possess myself, but which was doubt- 
less ordained in him for some beneficent purpose.” 

“Cluck! cluck! cluck! isn’t he a thundering fool, my stunner ?” 
was Mr. Clough’s commentary, addressed to the baby. 

““Do you think Walrus will succeed?” Marston asked, after a 
pause. 

““No; sure he won't.” Mr. Clough was decided on the point. 

“He seemed very sanguine.” 

“Sanguine! he’s always sanguine. I never knew him that he was 
not going to get three hundred and seventy pounds next Tuesday, at 
five and twenty minutes past two in the afternoon. Do you think a 
knowing card like Haresfoot will give tin on account of a piece that 
hasn’t got a line written? He's a bigger fool than I take him for if 
he does.” 

“ But Mr. Walrus says the idea is such an original and beautiful 
one,” Lucy interposed ; “and Mr. Haresfoot will be glad to secure it 
from any other manager.” 

“ Mr. Walrus can talk a donkey’s hind leg off, I have no doubt ——” 

“What preposterous nonsense, Clough,” interrupted Markworth ; 
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“the days of miracles are passed—he could not do any thing of the 
kind.” 

Mr. Markworth was something of a purist. Vulgar, illogical, or 
unmeaning figures of speech almost irritated him. 

“ Well, he won’t talk any money out of old Haresfoot at any rate.” 

“If I do not get something to-morrow,” Marston groaned, “ what 
shall I do ?” 

“ Do without,” Mr. Clough suggested. 

“ But I have promised to pay the people of the house.” 

“Tell them you can’t.” 

“T dare not face them.” Marston buried his face in his hands, and 
rocked to and fro. “Icannot do it. Laugh at and despise me if you 
like—I deserve it, I know—but I cannot—any thing but that!” 

Lucy shuddered, and her heart seemed to stop beating. She, too, 
could do anything but that. 

“Then if* you were so precious anxious to pay them, why the deuce 
did you waste that tenner of Don Thingamy’s ?” 

Marston groaned again. 

“Oh! Mr. Clough, do not name that—you know it was my fault,” 
Lucy said, with her eyes full of tears. 

Mr. Clough confessed that he deserved to have his head punched, 
and requested baby to perform that office for him. 

“T could not help it,” Lucy continued. 

“*No, she couldn’t,” said Marston; “people came at an unlucky 
moment and clamoured for money—she could not refuse them. I 
must not blame her—J never could.” 

“ Bless you !” Lucy whispered, with a grateful pressure of Marston's 
hand. 

A tremendous knocking at the street door caused the little egg-shell 
of a house to tremble to its six-inch deep foundation. 

“* Here’s Phil !” 

A light footstep cleared the little staircase in about three bounds, 
and Mr. Philip Walrus burst into the room. He looked very much as 
though he would burst out of it again, for Walrus was colossal of stature, 
and the little sitting-room seemed scarcely large enough to hold him 
without damage to its walls, floor, and ceiling. 

“Well, my busy bees,” said Philip, sitting on a weak chair, which 
caused him considerable alarm by an ominous crack and undulation 
beneath his weight: “still sipping the sweets of industry? Talking 
about sipping, is there anything to drink? No? I'm glad of it, A 
taste for ardent spirits is the canker-worm of modern society. Mrs. 
Lucy you're laughing—I’m afraid you do not appreciate the high 
morality of those sentiments for which ——~” 

“Stow your gab, and tell us how you got on,” said Mr. Clough, 
politely. 

“Tommy, my dear child, unless you immediately counterfeit the 
manners of a gentleman, I'll slap your face and pull your hair. Don’t 
put the baby too near me, for I haven’t recovered from the measles. 
Well! I’ve seen old Haresfoot.” 

‘“‘ What does he say ?” Marston asked, listlessly. 

“ Thundering old humbug! Grinned in my face, and said when we 
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could show him the manuscript it would receive his best attention. I'll 
show him up in the Penny Cane, and ruin him. However, it doesn’t 
matter, old fellow. J couldn’t have written the piece without your 
assistance, and you'll be able to finish it to your own satisfaction.” 

“When shall J be able to finish anything ?” said Marston, bitterly. 

“Look here, Phil,” Clough observed; “money must be had to- 
morrow. What have you got?” 

‘¢ Seven-and-six.” 

“‘ That’s no use. Where did you get it ?” 

“ Half-a-crown on the bustle, from the stage-door-keeper, to pay the 
cab that was’nt waiting; three-and-six from Charles, at the Blue 
Monkey, to make my little account round money, so that I should 
remember it the easier: and eighteenpence from the boy at the Cane 
office. He'd been up two nights, and was too sleepy to say he hadn't 
got any money.” 

‘Well, we must have more. Mark’s finishing a tale of Marston’s 
for the Domestic Teapot. ‘That will be two quid to the good.” (It 
should be observed that Mr. Clough never would, on any account, 
make use of an ordinary expression if, by going a little out of his way, 
he could discover a slang equivalent.) 

“*T won’t touch a penny of it,” said Marston, peevishly. 

“Stop a bit, my dear child. You will if your medical advisers pro- 
nounce it good for you. In the first place, Mrs. Lucy, take charge ot 
these five white gentlemen for present exigencies.” 

“Don’t take them Lucy. I am sick of plundering and fleecing you 
fellows. It must come to an end.” 

“So it shall. Only wait for the words of wisdom. Mrs. Lucy, do 
as you are bid, like a good child.” 

“Lucy, you shall not—” 

“Oh! then, I had better go to Wolverhampton. You mean to say 
you refuse to borrow from me five shillings, which I shall expect you 
to pay back to-morrow ?” 

** To-morrow, indeed !” 

“T repeat that I shall expect you to pay me back to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“ Ah, now you are coming to reason. My children, I have prepared 
a dramatic surprise for you. Do you know that handwriting ?” 

Walrus produced a letter, the address of which he submitted to 
Marston’s inspection. 

“ Why, it is Gregory Lynch’s—my uncle.” 

“ Just so; and my particular friend and faithful correspondent.” 

“* You !—how long have you known him ?” 

‘Never saw or spoke to the buffer in my life, and don’t want to. 
But he writes what is called a good letter, dots his t’s prettily, and 
crosses his i's like copper-plate. Attention.” 

Mr. Walrus rose in an oratorical attitude and read, with much ges- 
ticulation, the following epistle to his wondering auditors. 


“ To Philip Walrus, Esq. 
“Dear Sir—In answer to your polite note just received, which does 
the greatest credit alike to your head and heart (‘a hackneyed phrase,’ 
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Mr. Walrus commented, ‘ but let us hope merited’), I have only to 
say that the differences unhappily existing between myself and your 
friend, my nephew, Marston Lynch, were never of my seeking. I am 
extremely grieved to hear of his late illness and present distresses, of 
which, if I had received any earlier intimation, I would have taken 
measures to alleviate them, to the best of my ability. Iam in very 
delicate health myself, and my stay in London will be limited. If 
Marston’s health will permit him to call upon me, I shall be happy to 
see him, with my step-daughter, Lucy, to-morrow at eleven o'clock, 
when I have to request that he will meet me with an utter forgetful- 
ness of past misunderstandings. If he should be unable to come him- 
self, if you, or any other friend he may appoint, will call on me at the 
time I have made, I shall be glad to make some arrangements for his 
present comfort and ultimate benefit. Thanking you for your kind- 
ness in calling my attention to the matter, 


‘Believe me, dear Sir, 
“Very truly, yours, 
““Grecory LyNncH. 
“Long’s Hotel, Bond-street, Thursday.” 


Marston remained nursing his chin in silence for some seconds. 

“So you had written to him on my account ?” 

““ Of course, I had, my dear child.” 

“Why did not you tell me?” 

‘“* Well, I wanted to. I flatter myself the epistle was rather choice 
in its way, and it went to my heart to waste it entirely on old Gregory 
and the Post-office. But then you see, my infant, you would pro- 
bably have raised some objection.” 

* That I certainly should.” 

“ Like a fool!” Mr. Clough growled. 

“ You will see, papa, will you not, dear ?” Lucy asked, imploringly, 
her wan face flushed by a new-born hope. 

“No” 

“Oh! but you will though, my estimable young friend.” 

“J will have no assistance from that man,” said Marston, petulantly. 
“He is a villain. I have told you over and over again that I am 
convinced he has robbed Lucy.” 

“ Then, don’t you think it would be advisable to get back a little on 
account, while the dear old gentleman is in a restitution humour?” 

“ T will not take a penny from him. I can never thank you, dear 
friends, enough for what you have done. I ought not to refuse you 
anything. But if you would force me to humble myself to that maa, 
I can only beg you, as a last favour, to leave me to my fate; and for- 
give me—forgive me; for I cannot do it.” 

Tom Clough rose from his seat, placed the baby in his mother’s 
lap, and stood on the hearth-rug, with his arms folded, confronting 
Marston Lynch with a stern countenance. 

“ Now, look here, Marston Lynch,” he said, “I say a good many 
things—a good many stupid things, and a good many blackguard 
things, that I don’t mean in particular. But what I am going to say 
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now I do mean. If you let any of your damned nonsense stand in the 
way of this opportunity, not only of saving your own life, which isn’t 
of much consequence, but of bringing back some colour to your wife’s 
cheeks, and flesh on her bones, which is—if I catch you at this sort of 
game, I tell you, by the Lord Harry, ill or well, weak or strong, I'll 
give you such an infernal thrashing that you won't recover for a 
month, that’s all.” 

Mr. Clough lit a fresh pipe angrily, and sat down. 

Lucy placed the baby on Marston’s lap, and throwing herself at her 
nusband’s feet, clasped them both with her arms. 

“You will go and see him, Marston, for my sake and baby’s, will 
you not ?” 

Marston Lynch was silent. Ile trembled, and tears rolled down 
his cheeks. 


LILITH. 


Apan’s first wife, Lilith, 
Golden tresséd, fair— 
Free, and light, and soft, and 
Treacherous as air! 
Adam’s first wife, Lilith, 
She with golden hair, 
Devils in her likeness 
Unto Adam bare. 


Devils, though so radiant 
In their beauty rare ; 
Devils fell and grim as hell, 
Lilith’s children were. 
Shame it is, and pity 
That their race should ere 
Have its birth on our brave earth, 
And of human pair! 


Forms have they to worship ; 
Dazzling robes they wear ; 
Lures and wiles and practised smiles 
Draw men to their lair. 
Think but for a moment, 
Thou who’dst enter there, 
Soon or late thy sin’s award, 
Child of thine may share. 
Every laughing Lilith, 
Light and debonnaire— 
Take heed of her lightness, 
Of her laugh beware. 
Let her snaky tresses 
Seem to thee a snare; 
In her breath a ghastly death— 
In her kiss, despair. G. T, 
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HOTSPUR STREET, W. 
By Epmunp H. Yares, 


Reaper, I am a vagabond! seriously and literally a vagabond! born 
with vagabond tastes and habits, of parents who, by Act of Parliament, 
were vagabonds, (and rogues, too, for the matter of that!) as were 
Shakespeare, Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and all others of 
the same profession. As a boy I pursued a vagabond career; was a 
dirty boy—a hot boy—an untractable boy—a boy with mangled knees 
and burst elbows—a defiant, truculent, idle, impudent, chafling boy— 
clever as to orchard burglaries; insolvent through an overweening 
love of hardbake ; premature in a longing for tobacco!—a boy to 
whom Virgil was as an emetic, and Euclid as castor-oil, but whose 
friendship for a duodecimo Byron was unbounded, and who could 
quote long passages from a thumbed and dirty Keats, purchased at a 
book-stall from the proceeds of a sale of a Cornelius Nepos. As a young 
man I have still been a vagabond; not the “Tom, you vagabond!” 
the nephew of the rich and testy old uncle in the standard comedy, as 
Tom is generally a dashing spendthrift, who consorts with dukes and 
marquises and loses large sums at the Cocoa Tree, but a person with a 
taste for the odd and strange, for curious company and associates, for 
night-wanderings in out-of-the-way places, for long summer days spent 
with brown-skinned gipsies and spangled acrobats, for long and familiar 
conversations with Punch proprietors, cheap Jacks, and othar fre- 
quenters of the race-course; with a love for talent, natural or acquired, 
in any shape, however humble; and with an unmitigated aversion to 
mediocre respectability. I have seen a good deal of respectability, and 
respect it not. I have known many respectable people, and wondered 
at them and their ways. Clerks, mostly,—legal, government official, 
or public company clerks—philoprogenitive to an extent, with a leaning 
towards Dalston or Camden Town as a residence ; strange and fantastic 
as regards apparel; people who look upon an oratorio at Exeter Hall 
as a recreation; call actors “performers ;” ignore Tennyson; think 
Mr. Martin Tupper a poet, and Punch a “ humorous publication.” In 
their turn, I will say the respectables love not me nor my fellows. They 
cannot comprehend us; and though the obnoxious Act of Parliament 
aforenamed has been repealed—and though they see us inhabiting good 
houses, paying rent, rates, and taxes, attending church, serving on juries 
and committees, and performing all proper acts of good citizenship— 
they still look upon us as beyond the pale of acquaintance and recog- 
nition. These are the middle classes, the suburbans, the Pancras-cum- 
Bloomsbury’s—as distinguished from the swells, the upper ten thou- 
sand who adore us—and the fashionable moneyocracy who follow their 
lead; who think us so quaint, so curious; who say we are such enter- 
taining persons; so amusing, and with such a fund of humour; and 
who, with all their adoration, talk, and recognition, have as much real 
feeling for us as they have for Mr. Gunter, who supplies the ices, or 
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Mr, Edgington who builds the extempore Turkish kiosk on the first 
landing-place. 

And who are we of whom I am writing? What people occupy this 
curiously anomalous position; this Mahomet’s coffin-like suspension 
between envy and scorn?—-What is that queer world which I have 
undertaken to describe? I will tell you. The subjects of .my essay 
are the amusing classes; those who belong to none of the three recog- 
nized professions; and who, without being sharpers or swindlers, yet 
contrive to live “ by their wits.” Such are the literary men, the news- 
paper writers, the actors, singers, and musicians, the entertaiment- 
givers, the lecturers, the artists in oil, in water color, and on wood— 
finally, my queer world is the monde des artistes. 

A queer world, indeed! A world of hard strivings and, generally 
speaking, small results! In some degree, a hollow, shamming world— 
a world with a mask on—a mask bearing a pleasant expression and a 
fixed grin, behind which the face of the wearer is lengthy, pale, 
anxious, and careworn! A world, the members of which have a 
somewhat difficult part to play; for you, my public, come to us for 
recreation or distraction ; and we, who live to please, must please to 
live. We must never be ill, dull, or dispirited; we must leave our 
sick couches at the sound of the overture—put off our mourning 
garments, and don our motley, when we hear the tramp of the 
audience coming in. 

With small means, and yet requiring some peculiar comforts, the 
denizens of this queer world have some difficulty in accommodating 
themselves with appropriate residences. The artist must have spacious 
rooms with a “north light,” at a rent to suit the exigencies of his 
income, and yet sufficiently near the great thoroughfares for the con- 
venience of models and sitters; the musician must not be subjected to 
the resentment of soul-less neighbours who object to the perpetual 
repetition of a symphony, rehearsed and re-rehearsed until perfection 
is acquired, or who are inimical to the pursuit of the vocal art under 
the most trying difficulties or at the latest hours; the actor must be 
near his theatre; the newspaper writer near his office ; the litterateur’s 
home must not be beyond the reach of the always worn and sleepy 
printer’s devil; and so it comes that this queer world takes possession 
of one especial Jocale, and holds it for its own. 

The locale is as queer as its inhabitants; a bygone locale—a place 
that has been—a quarter of the town that once was grand and 
fashionable, but is now lodging-let and boarding-housed ; vast and 
gloomy mansions, with treble windows and enormous doors—with area 
railings furnished with extinguishers, in which the Jeameses of the 
bygone generations buried their flaming torches after safely depositing 
their mistresses at Lady Bab’s drum. Inside, the rooms are also vast 
and gloomy too, save those occupied by the artists, whose windows are 
generally carried up to the floor above; the staircases are broad and capa- 
cious, as are the landings and the entrance hall. Hotspur-street may be 
reckoned the head-quarters of the queer world ; and the houses in Hot- 
spur-street are all of the pattern just described. The street itself com- 
bines all the requirements of its denizens: one turning takes you into 
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Oxford-street, the other end leads into Tottenham-court-road—that 
thoroughfare where all the necessaries of life are procurable at the 
lowest prices, and where the shops, relying on the dissipated manners 
of their customers, keep open until incredible hours. In the hot 
summer weather, when the cabbages lying exposed in Tottenham- 
court-road stalls are turned brown by the sun—when the gentleman 
with the Italian name gives up the chestnuts which he has vended | 
during the winter and produces parti-coloured slabs of damp and 
clinging nastiness which he calls “ penny ices”—when the contents of 
butchers’ shops, always unpleasant to the eye, become equally offensive 
to the nose—then are the precincts of Hotspur-street invaded by 
foreign gentlemen of fantastic appearance, in wondrous coats, cloudy 
linen, dapper little boots, and trousers apparently manufactured of 
brown paper—these are the confréres of many of the attic inhabitants, 
who are attached to the Opera band and chorus—dark, sallow-faced 
men with shaved blue beards and short-cropped hair, convenient for 
the wearing of wigs: — then is a great Saturnalia carried on— 
Alphonse and Max tear down the stairs, rush into the street, and, 
seizing upon Jules and Heinrich, enarm them then and there, and rub 
beard to beard with frank sincerity and hearty welcome; then the 
thumping of pianos, the twanging of stringed and the blasts of wind 
instruments, are redoubled; while from the open attic windows float 
such clouds of smoke as almost to justify the apprehensions of nervous 
neighbours that the premises are on fire. 

Foreigners, however, are not the only excitement in Hotspur-street; 
for the carriages that discharge their living cargoes at Jack Belton’s 
door, and crawl lazily up and down until they are signalled to return 
and “take up,” are the envy of the neighbourhocd, and attract an 
enormous audience of the infantile population. 

Jack Belton lives at No. 186, the large house with the portico, and 
is now one of the first artists of the day; smiled on by the fairest of the 
aristocracy—courteously received by dukes and marquises—actually 
in favour with the Royal Academy, and not snubbed by the Hanging 
Committee! Times, however, were not always so brilliant with him; 
slowly, and step by step, has he advanced in his profession; every 
round of the ladder has been fought for until his present position was 
attained. Jack’s father was a merchant prince—a Russell-square man 
—a person of fabulous wealth, who, like that noble monarch George 
the Second, “hated boetry and bainting,” and lived but for his money, 
his dinners, and his position in the City; a fat, pompous, thick-headed 
man, with a red face, a loud voice, a portly presence, and overwhelm- 
ing watch chain; a man before whom the Bank porters bowed their 
cocked hats with awe, and at whose name the messengers of the Stock 
Exchange did obeisance out of sheer reverence; aman with many ser- 
vices of plate—with a splendid library which he never entered—with 
a country house, and pineries, lakes, and preserves ; a man who looked 
down upon his son Jack (at the age of sixteen but a puny lad), with 
contempt, and wondered “ why the son of a British merchant should 
demean himself by messin’ with chalks and paints, like any poor, 
strugglin’ artist!” When Jack was sixteen the crash came. Mr. 
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Belton pleasantly over-speculated himself: shares that should have 
been at a premium were at a discount—a public company, which was 
to have made the fortunes of its directors and shareholders, suddenly 
burst up—Bank porters bowed their cocked hats no longer—men on 
’Change gathered in knots, looked grave, and shook their heads 
ominously as they spoke of “ Belton’s business.” If you were in 
Jack’s confidence, now, he might perhaps tell you a touching story of 
those days—how, as he was about to mount his pony and canter 
away, followed by his groom in livery, his sister, one year older than 
himself, came out and whispered him—how the horses were sent 
away, and the boy and girl went into the splendid library, where, for 
the first time, Jack heard the awful tidings that “ Papa was ruined!” 
You would hear how these two brave hearts consulted and planned 
brave deeds, ay! and, young as they were, executed them! How 
Jack tramped half over London with a lithographic stone under his 
arm, offering his drawings for sale—how, at last, one spirited publisher 
was found who accepted them, paid the boy for his work, and brought 
it out in a handsome manner—how the style found favour with the 
public—how Jack received commissions from his publishing friend 
for an unlimited amount of work—and how, when carpets were fes- 
tooned from the windows of the Russell-square mansion, and posting 
bills were placarded against the door, announcing, in the choicest 
language of the late eminent Mr. James Jobbings, that the elegant 
and distinguished furniture, the noble paintings, the rare wines, the 
fine collection of ancient and modern authors, &c., were for sale 
within, Jack piloted the delicate sister and broken-spirited old man 
through the crowd of carpet-capped salesmen and jabbering Jews, and 
conveyed them to a neat, respectable lodging hired by him, and main- 
tained for many years after by the products of his untiring industry. 
Were you in his confidence, I say, he might tell you somewhat of this 
story; and now I will tell you more. I will tell you that, in the lapse 
of time, the old man died, blessing and reverencing the son he had 
once despised; I will tell you that the delicate sister is now one of the 
sweetest young matrons in England, married to a literary man whose 
name is a household word in every place where great talents and pure 
thoughts are appreciated. I will tell you that, if Iam not mistaken, 
and I’ve a keen eye for this sort of thing, this present summer will 
not pass away without our seeing Jack himself (let me be polite for 
once, and say Mr. Belton, R.A.!) united to a sister of his sister’s 
husband—a girl fitted for him in every way. God bless thee, Jack! 
God bless thee, noble mind and clever head! After marriage, you 
will quit our quarter and migrate to more fashionable regions, But 
we shall watch your career; every succeeding triumph will be hailed 
with delight, and your name will always be mentioned with enthusiasm 
in the queer world which you once adorned. 

Do you see that blear-eyed, wizened-faced, white-haired man, 
shambling up the sunny side of the street, and rubbing his short and 
dingy blue cloak against the area railings as he passes? That is old 
Solfa, and old Solfa’s cloak! He is never seen without that cloak: in 
it he takes his walks abroad, in it he sits at home, and, encircled in 
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its scanty folds, it is firmly believed he takes his rest. Jack Gabbler, who 
knows every thing and every body, or at all events who pretends to if 
he does not, says he called upon Solfa very early one morning—that 
Solfa’s voice answered him as from beneath distant bedclothes, and that 
on his demanding an interview Solfa came out to him, enveloped in his 
cloak, and apparently nothing else! He is a very old man now, but in 
his day he was great. An admirable musician, a pleasant singer, master 
of every instrument, and being neither too proud to accompany a song, 
nor too modest to sit in the middle of a crowded room, and sing pretty 
little French romans, accompanying himself on a guitar slung round 
his neck by a broad blue ribbon, Solfa was a great acquisition in a 
country-house, and went into very excellent society. He did not wear 
the blue cloak then, as you would readily perceive in the portrait 
which hangs over his looking-glass, and which he always shows to 
every new friend. There, he is gorgeous in a huge-collared coat, in 
pantaloons tied with strings at the ancles, in ribbed stockings and 
pumps. ‘“ C’etait dans les jours de ma premiere jeunesse!” says the old 
man, pointing to it with a trembling hand, “ bé—for I was old Solfa, 
as zey call me now.” And he will tell you a long maudlin story about 
his wife whom he adored—“ Oh Sophie! comme je t'aimais !” and who is 
dead. I should, however, advise you not to believe this part of the 
narrative, as rumor whispers that he utterly neglected Sophie, that he 
was always out at parties, leaving his wife moping at home (quite like 
Tom Moore in a small way, isn’t it?), and it was firmly believed that 
he was in the habit of correcting her by personal chastisement. Now 
his day is over, his friends dead or grown very steady, and his place in 
society occupied by younger men. His voice is cracked; and at an 
evening party a man with a guitar and blue ribbon would only be 
laughed at; so Solfa has retired into private Jife and given himself up 
entirely to what has long been his ruling passion, the desire for making 
money. He would go anywhere or do anything which would turn out 
remunerative ; he Buys things at a wonderfully low rate, and sells 
them for large prices; he can beat down the strongest-minded Jews, 
and vanquish them in their own exclusive territories, the private sales 
and auction-rooms of London. He attends the periodical auctions with 
the utmost regularity; and I have seen him coming up Hotspur-street, 
in the gloom of the evening with the scanty cloak extended to its 
utmost limits, to act as a covering for a large pier-glass which he was 
carrying beneath it. When I first knew Solfa, he one day pulled out 
of his pocket a very pretty watch, a lady’s watch, enamelled and set 
with diamonds. I was more foolish in those days, perhaps, than I am 
now; and I thought of a young person whose birthday was close at 
hand, and whose bright eyes would look brighter still were I to present 
her with the watch as a gage d’amitié! well, perhaps @amour! Solfa, 
was, of course, disposed to sell it, and though he asked a high price 
under such circumstances money is “ no object,” and the watch became 
mine. When the purchase was concluded, and the money paid, 
Solfa said, “I vill gif you leetle advice! Ze vatch is a good vatch, vear 
him two year, then sell him! I have vore him two year myself, and 
I think four year more he be no good.” 
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This is his policy, the true policy of the present day—buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest market; and by the exercise of 
much worldly wisdom and arithmetical shrewdness he has collected 
together a large fortune. His rooms, two small attics, are crowded 
with clocks, pictures, statuettes, and objects of verti, constantly 
changing, and all yielding a per-centage. Some day he will be found 
dead in that back room. He has no relations, no friends; but he tells 
every one he has made a will, and he looks so benevolently at each of 
us as he says it, that I am sometimes disposed to think we have 
distant hopes of being down for a legacy, and that is why we stand 
his stories of bygone days with so much patience. 

We have very few actors left in our queer world now, though at 
one time they used to abound there. But they have migrated to 
Brompton and Chelsea, where there is quite a histrionic colony ; and 
whence, if you lounge down Piccadilly at about six o'clock in the fine 
afternoons, you may see them hastening to their avocations in shoals— 
heavy tragedy and low comedy chatting together outside the omni- 
buses, while the heroines of tear-drawing melodrame and piquante 
farce come rattling up in broughams and cabs. These are great times 
for the gents; they love to see an actor off the stage, and it is 
believed that many of them, if they could make the acquaintance of 
Mr. Paul Bedford, and hear him call them by their Christian names in 
his rolling voice, would die happy. When they see any theatrical 
persons in the street, they watch their movements closely, and are 
much disappointed at not perceiving any eccentricity in their walk or 
manner, hoping that after a few steps the actor would invert himself 
and proceed for the rest of his journey on his hands, or that upon 
calling a cab he would spring into it head-foremost and be seen 
no more. 

In Hotspur-street, I think, there is not a single actor left; for you 
can scarcely call Spouter an actor now. At one time they say he was 
wonderful in second-rate parts; and in the days of the Kembles and 
the elder Kean he used to be constantly engaged, playing what is 
technically called “ youthful tragedy, jeune-premier and genteel comedy,” 
such as Cassio, Mercutio, Orlando, Don Felix, &c. They say he was 
particularly handsome and distingue-looking; and they tell me that 
marchionesses and duchesses were in love with him, and nightly 
appeared in certain seats when he acted. They tell me this, and I 
receive it as a legend. I do not think many ladies of title are now-a- 
days in love with our theatrical young gentlemen. They say that 
Spouter’s appearance and manners so charmed, that the Prince Regent 
invited him to Carlton House, and would have proved an invaluable 
friend to him, had his Royal Highness not soon discovered, what was 
really the fact, that, beyond a handsome person, Spouter had no 
charm; that he was a dull, soulless person, who learnt his words by 
rote, and repeated them, with certain conventual gestures, without the 
slightest knowledge of their real signification. 

But the “first gentleman in Europe,” with all his folly, was a much 
better judge of ability than half his subjects; and by hundreds of 
families Spouter was still worshipped and invited. “There is a portrait 
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of him by Clint still in the possession of the Roscius Club; he is 
standing as Mercutio, in the celebrated “ Queen Mab” speech, and the 
animation of his handsome features is especially well rendered. This 
picture was engraved, and all the young ladies of thirty years ago had 
a print of Spouter hanging in their bed-rooms; those young ladies are 
now middle-aged matrons ; a new generation has arisen which knows 
not Spouter; and the hook in the wall on which Mercutio erst hung, 
is now occupied by a sweet portrait of the Rev. Cyprian Genuflex, 
ornamented with the autograph signature of the darling curate, and 
the date—“ Eve of Saint Boanerges.” 

Yes, Spouter’s day is over. He is an old man now, in a brown wig; 
but he doesn’t remember the lapse of time ; and so pads and paints, 
and tooths and calves himself, that at a distance he does not look above 
forty-five. He is slightly deaf, too; and so accustomed has he been 
to flattery, that, whenever a lady addresses him, and he has not 
exactly caught what she said, he imagines it must be a compliment, 
and bows his head, saying, ina deprecating manner, “ Oh! you're very 
kind, but I am no longer young !” 

He has long since retired from the stage, and gives lessons in elo- 
cution. Looking from my window on bright summer mornings, I 
often see his clients at Spouter’s door ; heavy, awkward country actors, 
who have received traditional accounts of Mercutio’s polished elegance, 
and have come up for tuition; Belgravian curates in long black coats, 
high-buttoned waistcoats, and linen dog collars in lieu of cravats. 
There is the sofa-pillow transformed into the dead body of Cesar, and 
over it does Horace Mattins speak Antony’s Oration; then does Mr. 
Bellows, of the T. R. Stockton-upon-Tees, set forth that his name is 
Norval, and sneer at the bucolic disposition of his parent. 

These are some of the characters in my queer world: the history 
of the others must be reserved for some future occasion. 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE MANSION OF LORD SEYMOUR. 


[Our readers may remember that, some years ago, when Lord Seymour was 
Chief of the Woods and Forests, Ann Hicks, an old squatter, was expelled 
from her hut iu Hyde Park, by his lordship’s orders. Much sympathy was ex- 
pressed for her at the time.] 

This mansion—the owner of which is the late 
Whig Chieftain of Forest and Wood, 

Is exactly a mile and a half from the spot, 
Where Ann Hicks’s hut formerly stood. 
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THE MAGIC STRAP. 
By Warwick Rernoxps. 
(With Illustrations by the Author.) 


URING the reign of one 
of the kings of India— 
whose name I have 
wholly forgotten, nor is 
the omission of any great 
importance, as he has 
nothing whatever to do 
with the story I am 
about to relate—there 
lived in a small town 
of that country, called 
Jumbuhlgungh, or The 
Peerless, a certain pur- 
veyor of tarts and 
sweetstuff, called Mun- 
hzezpinnah, or The In- 
~ dustrious. 
Now, this Munheez- 
pinnah was a very rich 
old fellow—so rich, indeed, that it would have made a sensitive man 
bilious only to have looked on him; and so fat withal that the fame 
of his excessive corpulence had been trumpeted as far as Bussora; 
a funny report at the same time being promulgated that the head 
sheik there, cherished latent hopes of obtaining his body surreptitiously 
after death, with the view of melting it down for torches to light the 
great mosque with ; which was certainly a bright idea. 

One child had Munheezpinnah the Industrious—a daughter—the 
motherless Fanfaranade! And I will fearlessly maintain that the most 
inquisitive eye shall search in vain through any known part of the 
globe, aided by the most powerful pair of lenses which the ingenuity 
of man has ever constracted for a more perfect specimen of feminine 
loveliness than was Fanfaranade—lanfaranade, with the dark hair 
and the bright eyes, cheeks as brown and shining as her father’s own 
rose-tarts, and teeth whiter than his snowy lollipops. 

Small marvel that the witchery of so pretty a face had addled the 
brains of half the youths, and marred the fortunes of every one of the 
maids, in the little town where she lived: small marvel that it had, in 
particular, so eaten its way into the very core of the heart of a comely 
young fellow, who kept an easy shaving-shop, directly opposite her 
father’s bakery, and effected such dire havoc in that simple organ as 
no amount of mental fortitude could make head against, or in the least 
withstand. Small marvel if this same young fellow, giving way to a 
heart-disease of the most aggravated kind, fell to neglecting his busi- 
ness and his customers, in order to loll at his door all day, gaping rue- 
fully with open mouth at Fanfaranade the unconscious, as she sat 
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behind her father’s counter, flapping the flies off the confectionery with 
a great circular fan, something like a particoloured warming-pan. 

Meckee was this young barber’s name, and soft his nature. 

One day, overpowered by emotions of the most tender character, he 
rushed across the street into the baker’s shop, and bought a pie. It 
was one of those irreproachable savoury pies which had done so much 
to establish the reputation of Munheezpinnah as a man well-skilled in 
the cunning contrivances of his craft. 

As Meckee was demolishing the tart, with a mouth watering from 
excess of enjoyment, he was simultaneously devouring Fanfaranade 
with eyes equally moist from the same cause, and drinking in deep 
draughts of love from that delectable fount. He sighed as he thrust 
the last fragment of the tart into his mouth, threw a languishing glance 
at the blushing little maiden, and reluctantly departed. 

Next morning he returned and bought another pie; and so on the 
following day. And thus it came to pass in time that he was inces- 
santly to be seen hovering about the baker's counter, like a bee round 
a honey-pot; and that, before many days were over, he had seized a 
pliant hour, declared his passion for the nut-brown Fanfaranade, given 
way to the wildest paroxysms of delight on discovering that that 
passion was reciprocated, and made himself seriously ill with the quan- 
tity of pastry he had consumed during a fortnight’s love-making. 

So far all was well. But how to break the circumstances to Fan- 
faranade’s fatlier? There was the difficulty; and at the first thought 
it appeared an insurmountable one. For Munheezpinnah was possessed 
of one very great failing—an inordinate love of money; and Meckee 
was possessed of a correspondingly great failing—the absence of worldly 
goods. He had foolishly neglected his business and his customers, and 
they had returned the compliment by neglecting him; so that, figura- 
tively speaking, he had turned the corner, and was now got a disagreeably 
long way down the workhouse-side of that street which has been deno- 
minated by facetious spirits, ‘ Queer.” 

“Never mind,” said Meckee, closing a short but impassioned con- 
versation with Fanfaranade: ‘He can but refuse his consent; and 
even then we shall be in no worse a plight than we are now. I think 
l'll speak to him at once.” 

Fanfaranade bestowed a smile of encouragement upon her lover: 
“Knowledge,” said she, “is better than surmise; and true courage 
knows not procrastination.” 

“ Right, pretty one!” cried Meckee, giving her a dozen hearty kisses, 
“So here goes for a candid declaration!” And, with the utterance 
of these words, he passed through the back of the shop into the bake- 
house, and confronted the terrible Munheezpinnah. 

That famous baker, and unapproachable confectioner, was up te the 
elbows in dough and sugar: indeed, with his inflated podgy figure, he 
was not unlike an ill-kneaded lump of dough himself; and there was 
a greasy, slack-baked look always pervading him, which was the reverse 
of pleasant to those unaccustomed to his society. 

“Hullo, Lather-and-cut! What do you want here?” cried he, 
roused from his occupation by the young barber’s abrupt entrance, 
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and glaring at him in anything but an encouraging manner from 
under his heavy brows. 

And lest the intelligent reader should cavil at an apparently unac- 
countable “brusquerie” displayed in this greeting, it should be observed 
that the great Munheezpinnah accustomed himself at all times to a 
coarse and blunt method of expression, as being most in keeping with 
his other characteristics. Nature, he would say, has given me an 
unusual breadth of person; it is fitting I accompany it with a corres- 
ponding latitude of speech; and hence it was, that remarking the 
crushing effect which his playful personal allusion to the daily avoca- 
tions of Meckee, had produced upon that gentleman, he repeated the 
dose (with an eastern vernacular addendum) as follows: — “ Lather- 
and-cut, what’s the row ?” 

“T wish to speak to you about your daughter,” said Meckee, 
humbly inclining his elaborately-curled head ! 

Well, what have you got to say against her?” 

“ Nothing, O Munheezpinnah! but everything in her favour. I 
wish to marry her.” 

“Marry my daughter!” roared the confectioner, perspiring so 
copiously with indignation at this superlative piece of impudence, that 
he was ‘all of a lather,’ as Meckee subsequently observed in recalling 
the scene. “Marry my daughter!” repeated he, taking a step towards 
the trembling barber, and dusting his fingers full in his face, “ Why, 
thou presumptuous wretch—thou curtailer of unsavoury beards, hast 
thou the audacity to think that my daughter would have anything to 
say to such a thing as thee? Or even supposing that thy smooth face 
(which is in itself an excellent joke upon thy calling) had taken her 
fovlish fancy, that I would support her in so ridiculous a whim! Young 
man, be advised by me. Go! occupy thyself with the stirring of 
soapsuds and the pruning of bristles—my daughter is not for thy 
mating.” 

Meckee was exasperated, but not discouraged by these taunts. “I 
heed not thy insults,” said he; for, O Munheezpinnah, thy daughter 
loves me.” 

Beard of the Prophet, this was too much! “By all that is good,” 
cried the now thoroughly aroused baker, “I have a great mind to 
kick thee from my shop. Hold,” he added, with a smile of bitter irony ; 
“hast thou in thy possession a thousand pieces of gold ?” 

“ What?” faltered Meckee, aghast at the enormity of the amount ; 
“ a thousand pieces of gold! Great Allah; is there such a sum in the 
world ?” 

“ ‘That is the dower I propose to give my daughter on her marriage 
day,” said Munheezpinnah, unconcernedly. “It is only reasonable I 
should require a similar amount to be forthcoming on the part of the 
bridegroom.” 

“ Then farewell, Fanfaranade!” sighed Meckee, convulsively. “ For 
I have not a twentieth part of that sum in my possession.” 

“ And farewell, Hope,” added Munheezpinnah, derisively. ‘“ One 
month from to-day Fanfaranade is to be wedded to Yahoo, the opulent 
merchant of this town.” 
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“A beggarly barber,” quoth he, as, after having conducted his 
illsped visitor to the street-door, and bowed him out with a great deal 
of mock ceremony, he returned to his labours; “ to set himself up as 
a match for my daughter!” And he laughed so immoderately at the 
rich absurdity of the conceit, that his loud mirth reached the ears of 
Fanfaranade in the shop, who wondered what it might portend. 

It was a curious fact, that from the date of his interview with the 
baker, Meckee saw no more of this young lady. She came not again 
behind the counter. The flies ravened unchecked upon the pastry 
and lollipops, and the shop lacked its fairest ornament. Meckee became 
inconsolable for the loss of one whom he had learned to value more 
than life. He took long solitary walks without the town, at eventide, 
and lived wholly on the memory of Fanfaranade. 

One sundown he had protracted his stroll to an unwonted length, 
and was facing about with the intention of returning, when he observed 
two birds in the air. A buhl-buhl was being pursued by one of the 
larger birds of the country ; and Meckee’s imagination soared with his 
eyes into the clear twilight firmament, and he watched them with an 
interest increased by the silence that reigned around. Anon, the birds 
swerved in their course, and swooped downward in the direction of the 
barber, the pursuer visibly gaining ground (or rather air) upon the 
pursued. 

“ Go it, little’un, like bricks!” shouted Meckee, in an encouraging 
* tone, and possessed by that beautiful spirit of imagery which would 
seem to be innate amongst the easterns. The birds shortly afterwards 
alighted at his feet; and the buhl-buhl, fatigued with her flight, and 
lamed in one wing, would soon have fallen a prey to her relentless 
enemy, if Meckee, filled with compassion for her helplessness, had not 
beaten out its brains with his walking-cane. He turned to look for 
the little buhl-buhl where it had settled, panting on the ground, and 
saw only a venerable-looking old lady, with a long hooked nose, and 
one of her arms supported by a sling. 

Checking Meckee’s involuntary movement of surprise, she said, ina 
majestic tone, “ Beholdin me the fairy Hullahbahlooh, favourable to 
mankind. Having a little dispute this morning with the King of the 
Genii, touching the computed age of the world, we grew at last so 
warm in argument that we fell to blows ; and finding myself rapidly 
getting the worst of it, I changed myself into a buhl-buhl, and 
was pluming myself, as I winged away, on the downy move I had 
resorted to, to escape from the clutches of the genii, when I discovered, 
to my dismay, that I was being pursued by him in the shape of a much 
larger and more knowing bird, and should speedily have been destroyed 
by his arts, had it not been for your timely assistance. Name, there- 
fore, some recompense for the service you have rendered me, young 
shaver (‘Dear me!’ thought Meckee, ‘these fairies know everything ; 
she has already discovered that I am a barber’), and I will be sure to 
grant it. Don’t be afraid to ask enough.” 

Meckee thought of the thousand pieces of gold, and took courage to 
crave that sum as his reward—explaining at the same time the purpose 
for which he wanted it. 
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The old lady untied a small leather-bag from her girdle, and handed 
it to Meckee. ‘“ Here is what you require,” said she, with a pleasant 
and affable air. ‘And, to show you that I estimate your service at a 
more valuable price than you yourself set upon it, I will add to the 
gift this precious talisman (producing, as she spoke, a thin strip of 
leather, about a foot inlength). It is a magic strap; and will not only 
serve to sharpen your razors, but is possessed of such wonderful pro- 
perties that it will make everyone subservient to your will, and bestow 
upon you, at once, whatever you may wish, provided it be put to 
a proper use. Farewell! and prosper!” And so she vanished. 

“ Well, I am in luck’s way to-night, at all events!” mused the bewil- 
dered Meckee, as he wended homewards with rapid strides—but not one 
of them so rapid as the stride he had just made from poverty to 
affluence. 

He was impatient until he made a trial of the powers of his talis- 
man; and an opportunity soon presented itself. ‘ It is not much to 
look at in the way of ornament,” said Meckee, apostrophising the strap, 
“so I hope all the more from its usefulness.” 

It was while he was taking down his shutters the next morning, 
that Meckee made the foregoing observation ; and, as the date fixed 
for Fanfaranade’s marriage with the opulent Yahoo wanted but one day 
of completion, our young barber attired himself with extraordinary 
care, and watching till the confectioner came out to open his shop for the 
day, took his strap and his carefully frizzled head across the road, and 
greeted the unexpectant Munheezpinnah on his own threshold. 

At first that celebrated purveyor of tarts and sweetstuff was inclined 
to ride the high horse with his opposite neighbour, but the moment he 
clapped eyes on the twelve inches of mystic leather which dangled 
from Meckee’s right hand, he quite changed his tone, and saluted him 
with much courtesy. 

“ And how’s business, O young man?” inquired he, as he ushered 
his visitor into the shop, and motioned him toa seat therein. 

“Pretty well, as times go,” rejoined Meckee, in an off-hand way. 
““T come to claim your daughter’s hand.” 

The baker’s breath was almost stopped by the amazement engendered 
by this cold-blooded announcement. “Then you have obtained the 
thousand pieces of gold?” he gasped out, as soon ashe had recovered 
the faculty of speech. 

“T have!” replied Meckee. ‘See, here they are!” And having 
cleared a sufficient space upon the counter, he proceeded to tell out 
the money in tens before the visual orbs of the astounded Munheez- 
pinnah. “There!” he said, as he concluded his task, and threw a 
triumphant glance upon his companion, “I hope you are satisfied of 
the correctness of the amount; if not, count the pieces yourself, and 
see that none are wanting.” 

But the obsequious pastrycook declined to do anything of the kind. 
He could not for one moment question the irreproachable honour of 
his esteemed friend Meckee, whom he already regarded as a son. 

“‘T will now,” said that young fellow, with a lofty air, “pay my 
respects to the charming Fanfaranade, if I have your permission.” And 
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this being graciously accorded him, he went into the rear of the pre- 
mises (thereto conducted by the confectioner), where he was soon 
engaged in a (¢éte-a-téte with the young lady in question, of a most 
agreeable and affectionate character. While her father, notwithstand- 
ing his recent protestations, returned to count carefully over, piece by 
piece, the money which Meckce had left upon his counter. 

I approach the end of my story. 

It may be unnecessary to inform the reader that nothing was ever 
seen or heard of the opulent Yahoo; he being a fiction, existing only 
in the brain of the astute Munheezpinnah. And there being no other 
obstacle to stand in the way of the lucky barber’s marriage with Fan- 
faranade, the ceremony was speedily consummated, and turned out 
very happily. And though Meckee, on his wedding-day, hung up the 
talisman which the good fairy Hullahbahlooh had given him, in a 
conspicuous part of his sitting-room, neither then, nor afterwards, had 
he had any occasion to use it; for, as his wife never once sought to 
wear the breeches, so she never required to be strapped. 

As time grew, he found himself surrounded by a numerous family of 
boys and girls, to each of whom the fairy Hullahbahlooh had stood 
godmother, presenting them with suitable gifts ; and whenever any of 
these little people grew more obstreperous than was compatible with 
domestic comfort, Meckee had only to point tothe spot where his strap 
hung on the wall, and they were immediately good. 

Time grew, and Munheezpinnah died, and one of the barber's sons 
succeeded to the business, which he carried on with undiminished 
success. 

Time grew, and the barber himself became old, and retired from 
beard-pruning in favour of another of his sons; and then his chief 
delight was to sit for hours every day gazing fondly upon the magic 
strap, which had contributed so greatly to his happiness, until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks, and he would turn to his faithful partner, and 
convulsively exclaim, ‘“‘ My dear, there is nothing like leather.” Which 
affecting observation, I am told, has since passed into a vulgar and 
commonplace adage. 

Time grew, and Meckee and Fanfaranade were no more, and then 
The Magic Strap passed into the possession of their eldest-born, and 
has ever since been retained in the family,— 

And so, my story is ended. 
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[WE are indebted for the following to Alfred Tennyson] :— 
Scene—A Wasxwork Exhibition. 
Exhibitor (to Visitor)—Well, Sir, what do you think of the figures? 
Visitor—They are very good, but they want animation. 
Exhibitor—(Speaking to a man below)—Bill : Wind up the Brigand ! 


In the Literary Gazette of September 12th, 1857, there stands a long poem upon 
a politico-economical subject, in which the author evidently thinks he is display- 
ing great satirical force, when he is merely proving his ignorance of the science he 
condemns, and his clumsy stupidity as a verse spinner. Our object in alluding to 
it is not critical, but to draw attention to a very peculiar line, in which the slightest 
printer’s error uncorrected would have led to the most lamentable results. The 
writer is describing a bill discounter—a very obnoxious personage, of course—who 
is externally pious, and, as the line runs— 
“ Goes to ’s pew in Church after his breakfast of cold grouse, &c.” 
The reader will observe that the omission of the apostrophe (’) would add a 
grace to the line which the author certainly never dreamed of. 
Verily the Lord hath delivered our critical enemies into our hands ! 


Waite on the subject of printers’ errors, we may mention that having occa- 
sion to quote the well-known line— 
“The fair-haired Martha, and Theresa brown,” 
we had the greatest difficulty in preventing the printers setting up the “ brown” 
with a capital “B,” rendering the line— 
“ The fair-haired Martha, and Theresa Brown.” J. H. 


A SPITEFUL OBITICISM. 
Friend—What do you think of Mr. Yelps’s Hamlet ! 2 
Critic—Alderman Hamlet. J. H. 





Way is Uncle Tom's Cabin the most remarkable work that was ever published ? 
—Because it was written by Mrs. Beecher’s Toe ! J. H, 





























TROUSERS AND VEST 


FOR 


ONE GUINEA, 


At N. and H. CHILD’S, 
102, ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


Balond’s Bursery ant Custard Food. 


FOR MOTHERS, INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED, 


ADIES! Mr. ROLAND most respectfully invites you to order from your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Confectioner (or from the Depdt if any difficulty arises 
in procuring it), a Canister of his 


NURSERY AND FARINACEOUS CUSTARD FOOD, 


so highly recommended by all Eminent Accoucheurs, for Laprgs or Deticatz 
ConsTITUTIONS WHILE NursinG, and for Infants’ Feeding-bottles. This 
nourishing Food is now in general use among the Aged and Invalid members of 
the Aristocracy; and, “although last, yet not the least,” is justly famed for 
making those rich and delicate Custards, so much admired for the dinner-table or 
evening party, and pronounced a perfect luxury, at trifling cost. This Compound 
possesses these several qualities, peculiar only to itself, being distinct from any 
other preparation. Lapres! Try IT, and one and all will agree it is essentially 
requisite in every genteel household. 


(Extract from the “Court CircuLar,” Dee. 6th, 1856.) 


“One of the most nutritious articles of food in use at the present day is ‘ Roland’s Farina- 
ceous Nursery and Custard Food.’ It is alike advantageous for its Srengthoning progenies 
and for its tendency to arrest the progress of consumption, and assist dig It is 
invaluable in the nursery, and is also generally in the families of the principal 
nobility and gentry.” 


Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, in Packets and Canisters, from 
6d. to 15s. each, and Wholesale and Retail at the Derér, 26a, FLEET STREET, 
LONDON, E. C. Orders by post punctually attended to, 


AGENTS FOR PROVINCIAL DISTRICTS. 


Hereford—The “ Journal ” Office. 

Bath—Clarke Smith (late Steele and Smith), Chemist, New Bond-street. 
Maund, Grocer, Argyle-street. 

Bristol—Ferni Townshend, Lamotte, and Roane (late Ferris and Score), Chemists 

er Majesty, 4 = 43  apnpenene 

Frome—H arvey, C Chemist, Bat 

Salisbury—E. Whitelock, Chemist to" to Tier Majesty, Market-place. 

High Wycombe—Butler, Chemist. 

Sunderland—Retson and Sons, Chemists, 4, High-street. 

Northam; onneny ae and Chemists. 

Bradford, Wilts—W alker, Chemist, Manchester-road. 

Perea Nal rong onal and poms Chemists to Her Majesty. 

ige—Winter, Chemis 









































SLACK’S NICKEL. SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented. A sample Teaspoon 
will be sent on receipt of 10 postage stamps. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King's 
Table Spoonsand Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 
Forks, aura Sapte 128, & 15s. 198, 28s. 308. 
-108s.& 138. 16s. 2s. 25s. 
Tea ie Spoons. +. « 58,& 68, 88, lls, 128. 


SLACK'S NICKEL, 


ELECTROPLATED BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON 
AND C0.’S PROCESS, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuable 
properties renders it, in appearance and wear, equal 
to sterling Silver ; made into every Article for the 
Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet 
Frames, Tea Pots, &c. 








Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 

£84. £ 8. a: 216 0.03 4 Obes 

yaa Fass 1 10 Oo—2 0 0..216 0..3 4 0 
tdo. 1 0 0—110 0..2 0 0..2 6 6 
Table Spoons 1 10 O—2 0 0..218 0..3 6 0 
Dessertdo. 1 0 O—110 0..2 2 0..2 7 6 
Tea Spoons 012 0—018 0..1 6 O..111 6 


A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded o 


receipt of 20 Stamps. 





SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated fur nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness. 
Balance Dente a hvey wise Knives, .. .. boy per doz., 10s. per doz., 20s. per doz. 
Do. Des ee As. 15s. 6 


eo ” 6 * 9 


” Carvers, 4s. 6d., 58. 6a, rand és. 6d. 


SLACK’S FENDER AND FIRE IRON WAREHOUSE 
Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality, 


and contains the most exten- 
sive and elegant assortment 
of Fenders in London, em- 
bracing the newest designs, at 
-s rices under any other house. 
rnamental Iron Fenders, 
3 feet long, 48. 6d.; ditto, 
bronzed, from 6s. ; Bed-room 
Fenders, from 2s. 6d.; Rich 
Scroll Fenders, any size, from 
10s.; Chamber Fire-Irons, 2s. 
per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d. ; 
superior ditto, with cut head 
and bright pans, from 6s. 6d. ; 
new patterns, with bronzed 
head, lls. A Set of Three 
full-sized Tea Trays, 6s. 6d.; = a= 
superior Japan ditto, 13s. 6d. ; , 
a = roe : Patent Dish Covers, set - six f for 178. Toaaig Jee, » complete, 7s. 6d. ; 
rass ¢ ; and every requisite for furnishing a house at equally } 
Illustrated Catalogues may be had atte or post free. ad ieee prices. 


Orders above £2, delivered Carriage Free, per Rail. 











RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED (818. 
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NEW STORY BY ANNA LISLE. 
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Published this day, in 1 vol. post 8vo., Price 6s. 6d., 


ALMOST; 


OR, CROOKED WAYS. 
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Author of “ Self and Self Sacrifice.” 
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HOUSEHOLD ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


FAMILY DICTIONARY 
OF EVERYTHING CONNECTED WITH HOUSEKEEPING. 


EMBRACING 
COOKERY, BREWING, | THE LARDER, 
CONFECTIONERY, WINE MAKING, THE LAUNDRY, 
PRESERVING, CLOTHING, PERFUMERY, 
PICKLING, THE CELLAR, DYEING 
BAKING, THE DAIRY, | 


AND DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


With the Treatment of Children, Management of the Sick room, the Sanitary 
Improvements of the Dwelling, the Duties of Servants, and full information 
relative to all other Subjects relating to Personal and Domestic Comfort. 


By an Association of Heads of ‘Families and Men of Science. 


nnn 


LONDON: W. KENT & CO., 51 and 52, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





OR FAMILY ARMS SEND TO THE ROYAL HERALDIC OFFICE 

Name and County. Plain Sketch, 2s. 6€.; in Colours, 5s. Family Pedigree, 
Next of Kin, &c., tvaced from authentic pee k at the British Museum and 
other public libraries; Fee 5s. Arms registered, and painted on parchment, by 
T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 2, Lone AckE, one door from St. Martin’s-lane, 
London. Studio and Library open daily. 


THE HAIR AND TOILET. 


HE following celebrated preparations for the Hair, viz.:—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM, for Beautifying and Perfuming the Hair, the cheapest 
urtiele, according to its quality, ever offered. Price in jars, ls.; in bottles for 
exportation, Is. 6d. ; and in stoppered bottles for families, 6s.—CHURCHER’S 
VEGETABLE EXTRACT, for cleansing the Hair, Is. per half pint.— 
CHURCHER’S. PRESERVATIVE HAIR WASH, ‘to be used after Sea 
Bathing, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. per bottle—-HOVENDEN’S EXTRACT 
OF ROSEMARY, a luxurious wash, delightful to use in warm weather, and 
useful for strengthening the Hair; price ls. and 2s. 6d.—BATCHELOR’S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE, the best in the world; price 48. 6d., 7s., and 14s. 
—May be had of all Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale Ware- 
house for Combs, Brushes, and Perfumery, at No. 5, Great Marlborough-street, 
W., and 57 and 58, Crown-street, ar shinccks E.C., London. 








ARMS, CRESTS, &ce. 


OOK-PLATE, with ARMS, 10s.; or CREST PLATE, 5s. Crest on Seal 

or Ring, 6s. 6d. Embossing Press, with ag Die, and Name, 18s., or 

Stamps.—T, CULLETON, Engraver to her ee 5 » Lona Acre, one door 
from St, Martin’s-lane. 
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RUPTURE S! 


By Royal Letters Putent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed, by upwards of 200 Me- 
dical Gentlemen, to be the most 
effective invention in the curative 
treatment of Hernia, The use of 
a steel spring (so often hurtful in 
its effects) is here avoided, a soft 
bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the Moc-Main 
Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it 
cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive payable to Mr. John WHITE, 
circular may be had, and the Truss Post-office, Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being 
peculiarly elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving efficient and 
permanent support in all cases of Weakness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose 
Veins, Sprains, &c, It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s, 6d. to 16s. each ; postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


The Bulfanger—New Winter Overcoat, 
25s. to 42s., 
UST INTRODUCED by B. BENJAMIN, Mercuanr Taixor, 
74, Recent Street, W. 

THE OUDE WRAPPER, Registered, combining Coat, Cloak, and Sleeved 
Cape, from 25s, to 60s. THE PELISSIER, from 21s, to 30s. 

THE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, made to order, from Scotch 
Heather and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool, and thoroughly shrunk. 

THE TWO GUINEA DRESS and FROCK-COATS, the GUINEA. DRESS 
TROUSERS, and the HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOAT. 

N.B. A perfect fit guaranteed. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED! 


ARKING all kinds of LINEN, SILK, COARSE TOWELS, BOOKS, &c., 

with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES, prevents 

the Ink spreading, and never washes out. Any personcan use them. By means 

of this invention a thousand articles can be marked in one hour. Initial Plates 

ls.; Name, 2s.; Set of moveable Numbers, 2s. ; Crest, 5s.; with directions, sent 

post-free for stamps.—T. CULLETON, 2, Lone Acre, one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane. No Travellers employed. 





(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded 
by post, on the circumference of 
the body, two inches below the 
hips, being sent to the Manufac- 
turer, Mr. John WHITE, 228, 
Piccadilly, London. 

Price of a Single Truss 16s., 21s., 
26s. 6d., and 3ls, 6d.; postage Is. 

Price of a Double Truss 31s, 6d., 
42s,, and 52s. 6d. ; postage ls. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made 























OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an Indisputable Remedy for the CURE of 
COUGHS, COLDS, &c., so prevalent at this season.—The cause of half 

the disease to which suffering humanity is liable, is the incorrect mode of treating 
the human system, when attacked With the above complaints, which lead ulti- 


mately to the most direful rebults. By persevering in the use of Holloway’s Pills. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS. 
BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM. 


Epitep By Jas. H. FRIswELL. 
——~~— 
CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CAPTAIN ENCOUNTERS HIS ENEMIES, AND STANDS ON RIS GUARD. 


‘LET the Captain speak,’ 
croaked the crone from the 
other side of the bed, as I sat 
there: ‘let him speak, eh!’ 

“¢Mother, mother!’ an- 
swered Mrs. Smooth, ‘I have 
waited for him to come, waited, 
and waited; now he is here, 
do not upbraid him, Listen!’ 

“There are momentsin which 
we live years. I do not put 
that forth as a novel observa- 
tion. It is old, but it is a fact. 
It is like the piles which they 
dig up from the foundation of 
a bridge, black but sound, oak 
still, though five hundred years 
buried. 

“T lived years in those few moments which served for the interlo- 
cution of the two women. I went over my whole life, successful to 
that time—rising, ever rising, till There the cause lay ; opposite 
her was her mother. I wished that I could have repealed the law 
against murder for a short time. I should, my dear boy, have allowed 
my temper so to overcome me, that I should have taken the advantage 
of the repeal, and have put an end to the existence of the widow 
Mulveeny. 

“ «Speak, indeed !’ I answered, after a pause. ‘What am I to say ? 
Why am I here? Why is my name publicly announced in the papers, 
coupled with my shame and my disgrace ?’ 

“T noticed that my wife here gave a very deep sigh, and turned her 
head uneasily on her bed, whilst two big tears ran down, not her 
cheeks, but the sides of her face, and were lost in the frills of her 
white lace nightcap. She closed her lips tighter and tighter—but for 
a moment—and then opened them suddenly, determined to speak. 

“*T had thought, Ephraim—God help me in my weakness and my 
need—I had thought that your journey here sprang from a different 
motive, that you would come to comfort me, and to tender me some 
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little shred of love, which I might magnify and live on. But no! you 
come but to insult, but to injure, but to wrong; you are a : 

“She was about to say ‘coward ’—absurd woman !—I know she 
was; but she broke down instead, and took refuge in a woman’s last 
argument,a cry. Really, if I myself had not been so very deeply 
wronged, I might have pitied her; for she loved me, ‘nor was she,’ 
said the Captain complacently, ‘entirely to blame in that matter.’ 

‘* Poor creetur, poor creetur!” murmured my uncle. 

“Very poor, indeed, Benjamin,” returned the Captain; “and ye 
know that when an ugly woman loves you, she does love, and no 
mistake.” But to proceed. 

“¢Tut, tut, tut!’ cried the old woman, patting her daughter on the 
back, somewhat as one would patachild. ‘Mind the boy; don’t wake 
him, my dear. The longest day will have an end; and the blackest 
hour’s before the blessed morning. So it is sure, Horry, dear.’ The 
old witch had been wiping her own eyes, and those of her daughter, 
as she said this, modulating her cracked voice to something like soft- 
ness. Suddenly the old hag burst out upon me like a thunder-clap. 

“¢ Captain!’ she shouted: ‘what the devil do you come here for? 
Is it to torment this poor creature? If it isn’t, spake, or, by the sowl 
of the Mulvanys, I’ll , 

“The thunder was over, the rumble ceased, and the rain broke; 
the old woman fell back in the nursing chair, and kicked up a horrid 
howling, a noise, indeed, to which my wife’s sobbing was music. Had 
I not been a man of nerve I should not have been able to stand this. 
Coward, they would havejfcalled me. I had been in battle, and had 
fought a duel or so. I would rather have fought ten than have re- 
mained where I was. It was my clear conscience and good cause 
alone which sustained me. My wife ceased crying first. When her 
mother began, she pulled up suddenly. ‘Go on, Captain Smooth,’ 
she said gently. ‘ Tell us why you honoured this poor roof?’ 

“‘ Here was the woman insulting me at every word! The slight inflec- 
tion which she gave to that word, ‘ honoured,’ cut me. Yes, armed as I 
was by my own cause, it yet touched me. 

“« Speak,’ said I, reverting to the first word when we met. ‘I will 
speak. Do you know what you have done, Horatia?’ 

 ¢Yes,’ she said, with a deep sigh. “I have married you.’ 

“‘ ¢And have ruined me. That is all, simply ruined me. It is idle to 
talk, Horatia, of fighting against the world. A man cannot well do 
that when he is married. I have sold my commission to pay my debts, 
incurred during the period when you and your mother—she is a little 
gentler now; stay awhile, and she will come to—so cruelly deceived 
me. I am now upon the world. I cannot, and I will not, keep you, 
nor live with you. I pardon you, for your gross deceit, but that is all. 
Nay, I will provide for your boy—it is a boy-child, I think—upon one 
condition, which is—’ 

“What ?’ cried Mrs. Smooth, sharply, hugging the child still more 
closely to her bosom, and moving her head restlessly on her pillow. 

“* Why this ? and I hope you will see my unexampled generosity in 
making it. That you will sign a paper, denying our marriage, and 
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releasing me from the results of it. Something of this sort must be 
done, Horatia, and then, when all is done, I will pay you down five 
hundred.’ 

“* ¢ Five hundred,’ gasped the woman. 

“ € Say a thousand—one thousand pounds!’ 

* ¢ Captain Smooth, Captain Smooth,’ in her hatred of me, spurning 
my noble offer, ‘ your thousand pounds would make me a harlot, and 
your son a bastard. I will not do it. Had it not been for this dear 
child I would have let you go for nothing, and have hid my head in 
some religious house until I died. Not for long; oh! not for tong. I 
should have died soon, very soon: but I shall live now. Not to spite 
you, you poor creature—you, God help you, and open your poor eyes— 
but for this child. This, which was born in sorrow, and is a child of 
grief, which has but me to look to; which will never know the pressure 
of a father’s hand, nor see a kind look from his father’s eyes.’ 

“* Go away, sir,’ she continued; ‘go away, you bad man, do. You 
add insult to insult ; injury to injury—it is past now.” She pressed her 
thin, yellow hand upon the place where her heart should have been, a 
selfish creature; and then, panting for a time, pointed suddenly to the 
door, fell backwards on the bed. ‘Mother, mother!’ she cried, stretch- 
ing out her arms to the sobbing beldame, who, in her turn, put her 
bony arms round her neck, whilst they sobbed in concert. 

“T felt slightly at a discount. The truth was, a man is no match for 
two women. I had not one to comfort me, so I turned from the 
room, and left.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHEREIN THE CAPTAJN MEETS WITH ALLIES, 


‘THE reception which my very handsome and very liberal proposition 
met with somewhat shocked me; but I reflected that I was, indeed, the 
victim of circumstances. Here was I, ready to sacrifice more than 
two-thirds of a very small fortune, on purpose to free myself from a 
tie in which I had unwittingly been entrapped; and here were the 
entrappers, talking about morality, and Heaven knows what, and acting 
just as if they were the injured parties. There are some scenes in life, 
Plantagenet, which would be intensely comic, if they were not so very 
serious in their consequences. This, I think, was one of them. My 
sense of honour came to my aid, and I had a philosophic smile of won- 
derment at the absurdity of these two women on my face, as I stood 
outside the door.” 

“‘ Larry M‘Shane, or Mhister M‘Shane, as he called himself—when 
will an Englishman be able to give an idea in print of the inimitable 
pronunciation of the sister country ?—Larry M‘Shane stood outside. 
One keen eye was upon mine, and ene—for he looked two ways at 
once—was fixed upon the lower part of my face.” 

“ «The M’haster ses, will it plaise you to come to lunch; ye'll be 
hungry afther your jurnee.’ 

“* Good,’ said I, partly to Larry and partly to myself. I wanted to 
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make the master’s acquaintance. ‘Pray, my man, what relation does the 
master bear to that lady, up stairs?’ 

“ «Ts it cousenship y’re afther meaning?’ I nodded. ‘ Then its her 
neace that he is: I mane he’s hur Uncle surely. I”ll be afther telling 
‘im yu’re ready ;) and away Misther M‘Shane bolted down the stairs, 
slipping through the spring-door, which nearly shut itself on my 
nose. 

“Every one, I hold, should prepare himself for battle when placed 
in such circumstances as I was. I felt in my pocket for a pair of small 
but excellent pistols which I carried; I pulled up my shirt collar, and 
arranged my cravat, and passed my fingers through my hair. First 
appearances, my dear boy, are everything; and I had too much at 
stake to neglect so important a feature. By the time that I was fully 
prepared, I had reached the bottom of the stairs, where Larry stood, 
with one hand occupied with the handle of the door, and the other 
by a long-necked bottle, such as one might expect to be full of some 
foreign wine. ‘This way, Captain,’ said he, pushing open the door, and 
holding it backwards with his foot, so that I might pass. 

“T followed. The door did not, as I expected, lead into a room, 
but into a narrow corridor, at the bottom of which a half-open door 
showed me the office of the solicitor Mulveeny. 

““T was particularly cautious in passing the passage to let my foot 
fall firmly and heavily. On the left hand, two windows opened upon 
a section of a garden, the occupants of the house having made the 
most of it, and, by means of this corridor, having connected it with the 
long slip of an office into which I was introduced. 

“There is something very disheartening both in the smell and look of 
the office of a lawyer ; but if anything can make it more so, it is the fact 
of the occupants having very little to do. I think this was the case with 
lawyer Mulveeny. His office was papered with a light green paper, in 
many places soiled, mouldy, and dropping from the wall. Law books 
lined the walls, but none of them of a new date. The very almanacs 
I noticed were two years old, and had evidently been procured at 
second-hand. Two plaster images of celebrated people in the profes- 
sion, with their heads screwed upon one side, as to look, if possible, 
more cunning than they were, nodded at each other from opposite 
book-cases. A round-table, capable at one time of revolving easily, 
but now squeaky and ricketty, stood in one corner, with a few dusty 
papers, tied with tape which was faded, and written with ink which 
had become almost invisible, and a small pile of tin boxes, with names 
ostentatiously painted on them, filled up the other, at the end of the 
room, farthest from the fire; while, at the opposite end, sat Mr. Mul- 
veeny the elder, at along green-baize table, which had been partly 
covered with a tray and cloth. A few knives, half of a cold fowl, split 
down the middle, and evidently from a tavern or a pastrycook’s, and 
a jug of ale, with white foam on the top, together with the thin- 
necked bottle, completed the preparations for our luncheons. 

“The old gentleman was not alone. By his side, and bending down 
and whispering something in his ear, was a tall slim young fellow, with 
a profusion of light hair, very nearly red indeed, which instead ot 
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being cut in the Brutus fashion, was parted down the middle, giving 
to a countenance which wanted firmness, a soft weak appearance, 
which I thought might be of advantage to me. 

“The old gentleman rose. The young one stood upright. I halted 
at the door. ‘Captain Smooth,’ said the elder, ‘allow me to introduce 
myself and my son, Saul —senior and junior. Our name is Mul- 
veeny.’ I sincerely wished it had not been so, but I merely bowed. 
‘I have the honour of being your cousin by marriage, Captain,’ broke 
in Junior. 

“** He knows that well enough, Mick,’ said the senior with a grin, 
‘and he does not come here to talk compliments.’ ‘Indeed not,’ said I. 

“¢ Very well, Captain, then,’ said he, ‘break ground, then, and 
lunch. Pray help yourself to that wing, and is it ale or Burgundy 
you drink with it?’ 

“‘T should have preferred water. My throat was as dry as a rasp. 
The fowl was not much better, so that I flew to the ale in relief, and 
drank a glassful of very poor stuffeagerly. ‘I am sick,’ said I, ‘of French 
wines, and of everything French: Mr. Mulveeny, junior, will probably 
take some.’ I pushed the bottle to him, and the cub seized it and 
half emptied it in a tumbler. He must have had a considerably 
stronger stomach than mine, for when I tasted it afterwards, it 
resembled nothing so much as a bottle of red ink, grown flat from 
being uncorked.” 

The Captain here applied himself to a strong glass of his favourite 
Hollands-and-water, to wash away the remembrance of the sour 
draught. 


Nn 


CHAPTER XV. 


MR. SMOOTH GIVES A DISSERTATION UPON HOSPITALITY. 


“You are fast approaching a marriageable age, my affectionate son,” 
said my father, with a mock gravity, interrupting the thread of his 
discourse, ‘and you must allow me to use the privilege of an old 
man ”—he here gave a sigh—“ of an old man ;” he sighed more heavily 
than before. 

My uncle sighed, too, and passed his heavy hand over his white 
hair. The Captain noticed the action, “And allow me,” he con- 
tinued, “‘to point a moral, and to gossip, sometimes, as I unravel ‘my 
weaved up follies,’ ” 

“‘ Shakespere,” grunted my uncle, approvingly, as the finely-turned 
phrase dropped from my father’s lips. “Ah, Ephraim, Ephraim, we 
are growing old.” 

Old! Heavens! do not all of us grow old—was I not growing 
old, too? Is it not natural enough in this world of petty triumphs 
and of real pains to grow old? Is there not some comfort in it—why 
do we all dread this age? Is it because none of us know how to grow 
old gracefully, and in the afternoon of life we sigh for having wasted 
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our short holiday in the sunshine, when we look towards that evening 
which comes without a twilight and of a sudden? Let us grow old and 
be glad. When we have slipped the flesh from off the soul, we shall 
not care who is up or down in this world of shams—who is out or in; 
who is making ten thousand pounds by his acute speculation, or who 
is losing a princely fortune by his folly. The man who wins is right 
here ; he who loses wrong and foolish. Let us grow old, and that 
quickly: they tell us the memory is short, and that one does not 
observe much. If so, we shall forget the kind actions ovr dear friends 
have done us; we shall not remember how Smith cheated nor 
Brown cajoled us; how Jenkins found out our marketable value to 
the fraction, and Jones bit us behind our back, and said that it was 
his “duty” tod»:o. We shall learn to know, by being just as selfish 
ourselves, the true value of selfish men. Tom bought you, Dick sold 
you, Will praised you, and Thomas maligned you; all for their own 
private ends and aims. You were hurt when you discovered these 
little things—Alas, Time and Age shall show you greater truths; and 
day by day will strip each rag of clothing from this bombast world. 
The earth will not be so fresh, the wines will not be so gustative, the 
skies so clear, the women so handsome, nar the men so true. There 
will come a time, my brother, when you will think all this, and yet 
know that the things are the same as they always were, and that youth 
only intoxicated you once as it does a hundred others now. 

Fie on it! ’tis the old cry. If there be beauty in the changing 
seasons, if there be loveliness in the flowers which follow in the cir- 
cling passage of the sun, then is age beautiful as youth, and man- 
hood, with its full vigour, to be loved as much as the primal freshness 
of the babe. A bitter season is our youth sometimes, mordant and 
nipping, like a late spring; and I, for one, will bid the world good- 
bye, nor mourn for past hours, which can no mere return than the 
sigh we gave forth yesterday. 

Whilst I meditated in this way, my father and Benjamin Smooth 
plunged into deep thought, both mourned more antiquorum upon a time 
which I have before said neither of them could recall; and before they 
had regained their composure a third person made his appearance— 
no one less than Mr. Chowle—with a special invitation for Captain 
Smooth to “a religious tea.” I do not know how many very great 
and very good men were to be there; but this I do know, that the 
Captain positively refused to go. “I know how it will be, Chowle,” 
said he, “you and I will be thrust into a corner, to make room for 
Dragshauks, the celebrated traveller; Smear, the teller of experiences ; 
and young Ivory Black, the converted atheist, who can say nothing 
bad enough of himself. These people will carry off the bell. You and 
I, my excellent Chowle, had better reserve ourselves for higher game.” 
Mr. Chowle shrugged his shoulders, and, with an oily smile, said some- 
thing about his being everything to everybody, and about preaching 
“in season and out of season,” establishing a comparison between him- 
self and St. Paul, which he, not I, thought complete. 

When he had done so he took up his limp-brimmed hat, and 
vacated the room, 
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“But your father,” cries the reader, “hath said nothing about hos- 
pitality.” Truly, he hath not, What he said demands a chapter 
to itself. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
CAPTAIN SMOOTH UPON HOSPITALITY; TEA AND TEA-PARTIES. 


THE captain, who was remarkable not only for his suavity but for his 
equanimity, quickly recovered his cheerfulness, and in the evening of 
the same day, stirring (blandly smiling as he did it) his tea, took again, 
as he said, the privilege of age to kindly warn me against society. 

“* My dear boy,” said he, “if I have any good qualities I speak mo- 
destly, for, you know imperfection is human, and I do not escape it any 
more than the rest of mortals—and I am aware of my weakness, sir; 
if I have any good qualities, they lie in my affection for my family, of 
which you and Benjamin are now the sole respresentatives. As for 
Benjamin, is character is formed. I used to hope to make something 
of him, but that hope has died out. He is bitten with that exceedingly 
stupid thing religion, an article,” said my father, patronisingly, “an 
article which a gentleman never takes up.” 

“J, therefore, naturally revert to you, and upon your entry into life 
would warn you upon one or two things: one of the first of these is 
upon your conduct at tea-parties—those little assemblies to which pre- 
sentable and marriageable young men are peculiarly susceptible of 
being asked, and at which mothers, who have an eye to the future, 
generally manage to take them in. If there be any party which a young 
man should dread, it is a tea-party, small and select, whereat another 
young gentleman, who has made up his mind to take the awful plunge, 
is seated by the side of his Dulcinea. The amorous swain—why the 
deuce we use that odious word at all I don’t know—the amorous swain 
serves as a decoy duck. The young fellow, who has been invited by 
the kindest little pink note, sousligné in every other word, finds his 
heart beating and his head turning: the young lady—who by the way 
may think him a muff—cannot help being empressée; the officiating 
high priestess, the mamma, bustles about, and turns the conversation 
upon such delightfully bewildering themes, and the end of the matter 
is that the young gander is caught. Very likely he was not worth 
catching; but caught he is. 

“‘ My dear father, surely all mothers do not do so? nor are all young 
ladies”—I sighed as I said it, and the image of oNE came into my head 
— of one who is all purity and all virtue—‘“ willing to marry any one 
who first proposes.” 

“Try them,” said my father, grimly. “ Do you think that one 
woman out of ten has the moral courage to refuse a good offer; that 
is, an offer which is superficially good only? Why the very triumph 
of getting married before Miss Smith is quite sufficient reason to make 
one hundred Miss Joneses marry a man who may be a drunkard or 
may be in the ‘Gazette’ in twelve months from the date of the license.” 

Now do you really state that as your conviction ?” 
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“ The Captain is in the right,” said Benjamin; “I myself am a single 
man, simply because 1 could not find one girl who would marry 
me simply for myself. A dozen would have married me; but they 
would have married any one. A half dozen would have turned out 
good wives, but they were so preciously careful about a settlement. 
Two or three were very nice people and very charming, accomplished, 
and ladylike ; but they were so precious genteel that I would not have 
them on no account. And so here am I, an old bird, without a mate, 
ready to hop the twig whenever God pleases. 

“‘ Benjamin,” said the Captain, “ in his symbolical language, has told 
you a good deal of truth. We have happily outlive the very stupid 
and pastoral idea of loving for love’s sake ; and so young people, when 
they are wise, do as their parents bid them. That is why I tell you 
to beware of teaparties. If you do not do so, you will be caught. 
There is nothing will prove the truth of my remark to you so much as 
the feat of your getting married, when you will find that your invita- 
tions to a ‘little music’ are marvellously few. Society must help itself. 
We do not act now-a-days like that rich gentleman—a very pleasant 
fellow, no doubt—Mr. What’s-his-name, in the parable? Bless me, 
you know, Benjamin.” 

“Dives,” returned the saddler, laconically, and in one syllable. 

“Yes, Divés,” answered my father, correctively, ‘who invited his 
friends to feast sumptuously. Bless you, people do not invite their 
friends. It is only the simple ones who do that. The people whom, 
by the way, you will find it necessary to imitate, merely ask those who 
will ask them back, whose company they prize, and whose cards will 
look well in the basket; and last, who will be likely to return 
the compliment. Young unmarried men cannot do the latter. They 
are, therefore, asked now solely for tworeasons. One is, because they 
can sing a song; and the other, because they are marriageable. I 
am happy to say, Plantagenet, that you cannot do the first. No gen- 
tleman ever thinks of singing ; it is effeminate and silly, and the strange 
contortions it subjects the mouth too are positively cruelly ridiculous. 
You can, therefore, only be asked for the latter. I would advise you, 
therefore, to be careful.” 

“T am not quite certain about what you said about singing, 
Ephraim,” ejaculated the saddler ; “‘ why should not a man sing—espe- 
cially if it be psalms?” 

“ Psalms!” cried the Captain, starting with horror. ‘Good Gaud! 
Benjamin, what you do you mean? I put it to you. Do you think 
that any officer or gentleman, at all known in any circle, of any ton or 
fashion, and who was ever presented at court, would be likely to be 
guilty of so insane an action. Benjamin, you frighten me!” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


A LITTLE MORE THAN KIN, AND LESS THAN KIND. 


‘“‘ WHEN we were sufficiently warmed, without poor ale and wretched 
pretence of claret,” continued the Captain, “I pushed the bottle away 
from me, rather with disgust than with repletion, and remarked that 
it was cold.” 

‘«¢Draw near the fire, Captain,’ said the elder. The younger 
wheeled away the office-table to give me room, but I declined. ‘The 
truth is, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘I want to come to business.’ 

“¢ Business, eh!’ said the elder Mulveeny, pricking up his ears. 
‘What business is it? Have ye an Irish lawsuit, Captain; have ye 
come into a fortune, or do you want to settle something on your wife ?’ 

“‘¢Or does the Captain,’ cried the young man, shrewdly, ‘ want to 
settle his wife ?’ 

“JT was startled with the sudden question. I hesitated, and was 
silent. I could hear the crackling and spitting of the new wood in 
the damp little office, and the rasping of Mr. Larry’s shoe-brushes out- 


side, as he polished some of the Mulveenys’ boots, and beguiled himself 
with an Anglo-Irish song :— 


“*Oh! Brian O’Linn had no watch to put on, 
So he got him a turnip, and scooped him out one; 
Thin he popped him a cricket right under the skin— 
‘Och ! they’ll think it’s a tickin’,’ cried Brian O’Linn.’ 

“¢Gad!’ said I, ‘listen: really your fellow doesn’t sing badly. 
He’d make his fortune very quickly in London as a street-singer. 
Very ingenious of the gentleman mentioned. Well, yes,’ I returned, 
smartly, to the question ; ‘yes, I do want to “settle” my wife: can you 
help me?’ 

“T turned round to the more likely young lawyer—rather, I thought, 
the greater villain of the two—when I put this question. 

““¢ Why, ha! umph!’ said he, ‘the question is rather abrupt. How 
can we help you? ‘Pon my word ? 

““¢ And upon my word, Saul,’ interrupted the old man, angrily, in 
my young days I would have shot the man who proposed such a thing 
where my cousin was concerned.’ 

“¢ Well,’ said Saul, ‘ there is one thing, father, I do not love her well 
enough to fight for her.’ 

“* If the gentleman wishes,’ said I, producing my pistols, and laying 
them on the table, ‘I am quite ready.’ 

““¢ Much more ready,’ cried Saul, ‘than I am, my dear captain. I 
think, father, what he says is quite reasonable. I always told aunt and 
Horatia what their fine notions would come to. It is not every woman 
with such a figure-head as cousin who can capture aman. The case 
seems here to be that the captain—a gentleman, as far as I can see, who 
lives by his wits , 


“« Exactly so, my engaging young friend,’ said I; ‘I am not the only 
fellow who does so either,’ 
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“*¢ Well then,’ continued Saul, ‘I stick to the Saxon proverb, 
business is business. We never received anything from Horatia. She 
was never much good to us: she will be less now—her game is up. 
The captain has married her, and, of course, must keep her; but if he 
takes care to arrange matters well, I do not see why he should not have 
a chance again. 

“¢ An extremely sensible speech, sir,’ I said. ‘ You speak like a 
man of business. Your eloquence may persuade your cousin, where I 
should fail. Now, with me, a bargain is a bargain. I have just offered 
Mrs. Smooth a large sum, a very large sum; indeed two-thirds of a 
little fortune, which I have just come into, if she will set me free. You 
lawyers might arrange it. I don’t mind telling you that the sum is 
one thousand pounds.’ 

“¢A thousand pounds!’ cried the old gentleman, starting up; 
‘with that sum in ready money in hand, what might one do? Here, 
in Ireland, one might make thirty per cent., and good security; good 
security, Captain Smooth—three hundred per annum. Quite a hand- 
some allowance for a woman.’ 

“<Tf she would only be wise,’ suggested Saul Mulveeny. ‘She was 
always a headstrong, stupid creature, but I have something which will 
cure that.’ 

“¢What is it?’ cried I. ‘I am eager to escape the mess I have 
fallen into.’ 

“*¢ An instrument,’ said Saul. 

“¢Tegal, of course?’ Saul nodded; and opening one of the tin 
boxes, produced a long, narrow slip of parchment. ‘There it is,’ cried 
he, holding it over his head, ‘It is worth a thousand pounds to you, 
Captain.’ 

“‘T rose, and clutched eagerly at it. 

“No, thank you,’ said Saul, with a grin upon his effeminate face. 
‘No, thank you. We do not do things in that way. Money first, 
money down, or else agreement.’ 

“*¢ You're right sir,’ said I, coolly, ‘one must be cautious with men 
who sell their relatives ; it is as well that I, too, should be sure before 
I purchase. If you please, I will go, and will call again to-morrow. 
You can, in the meantime, consider the propriety of letting me know 
the exact nature of your proposition. Ifyou can, in any way, legally 
dissolve or annul my marriage with Miss Horatia, why, very good— 
the money is yours. If not, why then I must apply elsewhere. I am 
a desperate man—I have a strong reason for wishing myself to be a 
free one. You, possibly, can aid me. Consider this; let me thank 
you for your hospitality, and withdraw.’ So saying, I made a polite 
bow to my two new connexions, and, taking up my hat, withdrew. 
I would, my dear Benjamin, have given a hundred pounds beforehand 
to know what that document contained, but I was not the man to 
exhibit my feelings to the old lawyer and his ravenous cub. 

“ Here was a pretty family,” continued the moralising captain, “ into 
which I had fallen. An uncle and a cousin who were ready, and that 
at a moment’s notice, to sell, for a miserable sum of money, a relation 
who was helpless, and who depended on them. My finer feelings 
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would not let me do that. Had Mrs. Smooth been a relation of mine, 
and any one had wished to discard her, it would have been, with me, 
cause enough to declare war to the knife. But these mercenary 
wretches were ready enough to part with what little honour may be 
supposed to reside in an Irish lawyer’s breast for a pittance—for the 
sum which a man could win at billiards. Ugh! the wretches. As I 
went home, I assure you that I congratulated myself, and that strongly, 
upon my superior organisation, which saved me from such baseness ; 
and I likewise, curbing my impatience as well as I could, comforted 
myself with a glass of brandy and water and a cigar; the former I found 
good, the latter very bad; and tried to dream and meditate upon my 
dear little Amy. I was, I felt, doing everything I could for her. I was 
glad to think that she had money sufficient for us both; for had I not 
seen that very day the baseness to which the want of it will reduce 
anyone! Weare all striving for it, one way or another. It has a dif- 
ferent value in the eyes of different men; but we all want it.—What 
could that document contain ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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In the course of a long vacation ramble through the United States, 
to refresh myself for the possible briefs which may await me upon my 
return, I have chanced to light upon a certain pleasant resting-place, 
called the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York. This stupendous building, 
facing Broadway, somewhere about the centre of the town, excites the 
curiosity of the passing stranger, who would probably take it for the 
American Exhibition of all Nations, if its walls, instead of stone, were 
only constructed of glass. As it is, his impression will possibly be 
that it unites the Mansion House, the State Bank, the courts of law, 
and all the public offices, under one roof. Great will be his astonish- 
ment, on approaching the doorway, to see the words “St. Nicholas 
Hotel ” standing out, in gold letters, over it. As this enormous cara- 
vansera seems to be open at all hours, and to all comers, to ramble, 
smoke, and spit over it at their pleasure, I think that we could not do 
better than devote five minutes to a stroll together through the interior 
marvels of the place. 

How many acres do we cover? How many beds do we make up? 
What was the cost of construction? I am not positively “ posted up,” 
as the natives would say, on these points; and would suggest the issue 
of a small handbook or guide, to be delivered gratis to each visitor (if 
with little scraps of poetry, when any particularly remarkable feature 
is to be pointed out, so much the better)—the whole after the style of 
Messrs. Moses and Sons. Certain it is that we extend to the length 
of a short London street, and must accommodate the population of a 
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small country town, returning two members under schedule B. The 
windows all round I have attempted to count, but abandoned the 
attempt, partly from fatigue, partly from the reflection of the sun in 
my eyes. From the window of my own room I look down upon the 
specks of passers below, as from one of those monuments the com- 
parative heights of which are registered in the children’s atlases 
side by side with the altitude of the mountains and the length of 
the rivers. 

We will go in, if you please, by the “ Gentlemen’s Entrance.” You 
may have noticed that a little lower down there is a separate entrance 
for ladies, the necessity for which will soon be obvious te you. To the 
left of the spacious hall in which we are now standing, are the reading- 
rooms, furnished with newspapers from all parts of the Union. To the 
right is a shop annexed to the hotel, where every kind of article for 
the toilet may be obtained, without stirring from under the roof. 
Further on, on the same side, is that peculiarly American institution, 
the barber’s shop. Here, surrounded by carving and gilding, miniature 
fountains, vases and flowers, and gorgeous accessories generally, stand 
some half-dozen chairs, luxuriously cushioned, and constructed so that 
the patient falls, proprio motu, into the position best adapted for a suc- 
cessful operation. Attached to each of these chairs (which seem never 
to be empty) is a young gentleman of aristocratic appearance, pro- 
fusely bearded and moustachioed, one of whose jewelled hands is for 
ever on the razor, the other on the nose of a fellow-creature. Seated 
on sofas, close at hand, are some dozen gentlemen, all patiently waiting 
their turn to be shaved. ‘The art of shaving oneself in America must 
be about equivalent to the capacity of cutting out their own trousers 
enjoyed by some young gentlemen on this side of the Atlantic. Hence 
the prostration of mind of the Americans when removed out of reach 
of a barber’s fingers is amusing to witness. “I should not care if 
there were only a barber’s shop here,” was an expression which I heard 
more than once in crossing the ocean. Ina country like this, where 
business-men scarcely find time to eat their dinners, it is astonishing 
that half an hour should be daily wasted in getting that done for him 
which a few mornings’ practice would, one would think, enable every 
man to do for himself. Underneath this sanctum is a range of well- 
ordered baths, which I have not found (though that might be only 
accident) by any means so inconveniently crowded as the room above. 

A little way on, the hall opens into a kind of square—one might 
almost say a quadrangle—the left side of which abuts upon a vista of 
internal shops—Americané “ stores;” while, to the right, is the 
spacious staircase conducting to the upper storeys. Here are placed 
two offices; the secretary’s office, where the keys of the bed-rooms 
are deposited, the hotel books kept, accounts made up, valuables en- 
trusted to the management—to speak of the “landlord” of such a 
place would be ridiculous—safely guarded, and so forth ; and the post- 
oftice, where, sorted into so many separate compartments, each bearing 
the number of a corresponding room, the letters and parcels addressed 
to the various lodgers lie waiting until called for. By the way, let me 
warn any of your readers who may chance to come here of a very 
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necessary addition to be made to their names, and that they must style 
themselves on their visiting cards, and elsewhere, as “‘ Mr. John Jones, 
St. Nicholas, No. 362,” or “ Mr. Frederick Robinson, St. Nicholas, No. 
542,” as the case may be. ‘To omit the number would be equivalent 
to expressing the wish of concealing from the world at large the place 
of your abode. 

At the extremity of the hall is a gorgeous saloon, where we need not, 
however, linger very long at present, seeing that those who once make 
acquaintance with it are exceedingly apt to find their way back again. 
You perceive that I allude to the “ bar,” that enchanting refectory de- 
corated with carving and gilding, frescoes and statuary, where, from 
behind the whitest marble counter, the sprucest of barkeepers is dis- 
pensing the iciest, the frothiest, the most inviting of drinks. The 
mere concoction of a sherry-cobbler by artistic hands—the little bit of 
lemon-peel squeezed into the interstices of the glistening ice—the tiny 
drop of curacao, judiciously dribbled in as a relish—then the succes- 
sive transfers of the foaming fluid from one tin cup to another, as it 
leaps through the air, under the guidance of a skilful manipulator— 
till the whole is served up to you in one golden-coloured ambrosial 
draught—the mere sight is calculated, in some measure, to relieve a 
thirst of ninety-eight degrees in the shade. (By the way, Virgil must 
have had some such drink as the sherry-cobbler in his eye when he 
speaks of one who grasps spumantem pateram, et pleno se proluit auro.) 
The net profits derived by the establishment from the manufacture of 
this and other drinks, the Catawba and Isabella cobblers, mint juleps, 
rum-smashers, brandy-cocktails—some of them partially known and 
wretchedly imitated in this country—amount to many thousands of 
pounds annually. Throughout the whole evening a vast, and for 
the most part bearded, throng infests the bar—stretching right down 
the entrance-hall, as far as the door, and into the street—chatting, 
laughing, chewing, smoking, spitting among the piles of luggage 
heaped up to await the arrival of the hotel coaches—a sort of mer- 
chant’s exchange, or improvised bourse, on a small scale, where politics 
are discussed, mercantile arrangements entered into, bargains made, 
after the close of regular places of business. To elbow her way 
through such a crowd would be a feat only to be accomplished by a lady 
who has undergone the perils of a “ drawing-room,” and successfully 
thrust herself, tattered, dishevelled, and perspiring, into the presence 
of royalty. Hence, you see the necessity for a ladies’ entrance, which 
we noticed on coming in. Before we leave the bar, suffer me to call your 
attention to the electric telegraph, by means of which, without leaving 
the house, you are enabled to transmit messages to the extremities of 
the western—perhaps, by the time this paper is printed, to the ex- 
tremities of the eastern world. The cigar-stall may next attract your 
notice, and opening a door to the right of it, you may take a glance 
at the billiard-room, with its well-appointed and numerous tables. 
Returning to the bar you will, before going out, cast a look at the book- 
stall, whereon figure for sale the newspapers, the popular works of the 
day, the “ Potiphar Papers,” “ Nothing to Wear, a Poem,” “ Hiawatha,” 
&c., and the latest magazines. Opening the latter at random, you will 
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be pleased to find among the original contributions, ‘The Devil's 
Diadem,” “‘ Ainsworth in Paris,” and other chapters, the fac-similes of 
which have already appeared in this magazine—a remarkable proof, if 
any be needed, of the striking similarity between the English and 
Anglo-American mind. 

Ascending to the first storey—don’t omit to notice, by the way, the 
richly-painted panels on the landing—we find ourselves in immediate 
proximity to the two dining rooms. I have not yet seized correctly the 
distinction between them, and was inclined to be indignant, on my first 
arrival here, at being politely requested by the door-keeper of Room A 
(which I conceive to be the more richly decorated and aristocratic re- 
fectory), to retrace my steps to Room B; but was consoled, the follow- 
ing day, by the door-keeper of B (evidently a much more observant and 
rightly-judging official than his fellow) motioning me back to A. 
Perhaps, in the latter are to be seen a greater number of ladies, and 
gentlemen smelling of tobacco-smoke—which is sometimes my unfor- 
tunate condition—or otherwise ineligible, may be dismissed to more 
congenial quarters by a judicious fiction of places already occupied. 
However that may be, this time, aided by your tail-coat—who made 
it, my dear sir, and what credit does he give?—we will pass un- 
challenged into the society of the fair sex. Let us suppose that it is 
five o’clock p.m., the witching dinner hour in these latitudes. The 
gong has sounded, and see a mixed throng of out-boarders, as well as 
lodgers, are pouring in, to exhibit the superiority of the American 
appetite over the sensation, known under that name, in the old world. 
I don’t mean to intimate that the gallant fellows pride themselves upon 
this easy victory, or strive to over-eat us, as they do to undersell and 
outsail us; but I do say that, with the favoured exception of Germany, 
this decrepit old world has nothing to show equal to their capacity in 
this branch of human attainment. On the other hand, you will please 
to observe that there is none of that unseemly hurry which we should 
have been led, from books of travel, to expect. Ifa man cannot stow 
away a comfortable dinner in sixty minutes, he deserves to be reduced 
to fine old substantial British fare for the rest of his life. The only 
reason which I can suggest for the origin of the myth is, that the tra- 
veller has been so intent on gazing at the female beauty around him 
that his knife and fork have hung motionless from his hands, and plate 
after plate has heen removed from him untasted. The American women 
are fine women, I promise you; but we shall have a better opportunity 
of observing them after dinner, so for the moment revenons a nos 
moutons, which we may do literally, boiled mutton and caper sauce 
being one of the favourite dishes of the Union, and figuring at every 
repast. The table dhéte does not essentially differ from the table 
@hétes which you already know, except in the introduction of a 
few national products. Bass and tautog may be mentioned, with 
moderate approval among the fish; Indian corn, egg-plant, squash, 
tomatoes, and sweet potatoes, with unmixed commendation, among the 
vegetables; and pork and beans, with horror, among the meats. The 
meat, indeed, is generally stringy here, and the mutton quite conti- 
nental in its toughness. Of the delicious ice-creams which always con- 
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clude the repast, and dessert and fruits generally, it is impossible to 
speak too highly. Nor will the new American wines, now first spring- 
ing into being in Ohio, fail to attract you, at first from curiosity, and 
then from inclination. You will find in tasting them, that “ new sen- 
sation” so much desired by the Roman tyrant—a sensation as of 
a slightly damaged grape, not unlike what I have been informed is to 
be found in the flavour of “ cape.” 

We will now, with your permission, leave the dining-table, and 
employ the next few minutes in sauntering up and down the long 
corridors, the most entertaining, and, on the whole, thoroughly trans- 
atlantic institutions of the hotel. The vista opened up by these endless 
passages, lighted by chandeliers, dangling at intervals from the ceiling, 
and flanked at either end by costly mirrors, is, about this time, further 
adorned by the presence of all that the edifice contains of youth and 
loveliness and symmetry of form, crinoline engendered or natural. The 
dark French-looking beauty from Louisiana; the delicate fragile-looking 
beauty from Charleston; the peerless Baltimorean; the demure and 
somewhat English-looking miss from Philadelphia; the strapping Ken- 
tuckian, and the ruddy New England girl; the still rustic western 
Venus, are to be seen mingling with the New Yorkers proper, whose 
principal trait seems to me to be their cosmopolitanism. All are got 
up to the point which in vulgar language is termed “ within an inch of 
one’s life;” resplendent in silks and satins of every hue, and glistening 
with diamonds and precious stones. The American woman adopts, as 
you know, French fashions, and rejects—I venture to think, wisely, 
British interpolations; still, in the point of female attire, as in many 
other points, which you will not fail to notice, there is rather a 
promise of future excellence than evidence of any great degree of ex- 
cellence already accomplished. The combination of colours is, if I may 
express an opinion, a weak point with the daughters of Columbia, as it_ 
is with those of Albion—the former inclining to a hue too uniformly 
glaring, the latter throwing all the hues indiscriminately together after 
the manner of the stained glass window in Peterborough Cathedral. 
Nor do the American women appear to entertain a just view of the 
nature and properties of the “ hoop,” or crinoline, which they have just 
imported, and it is to be hoped exaggerated. As a French friend 
observed to me the other morning, in the most delicate way: They do 
not seem to understand rightly what part of the person these contrivances 
are intended to amplify. Hence it happens that for two or three inches 
below their waists there is a positive falling in (no sign of a bustle or 
any such thing), and the circular protuberance of skirt appears to com- 
mence a little above the point where we may, perhaps, be permitted to 
suppose that the knees of the fair wearer exist. I think so highly of 
you, my lovely American cousins—of your beauty, your archness, 
your kindness of heart—that I am sure you will take these ob- 
servations in good part, and not shut up your “Putnam,” or your 
“‘Harper’s weekly” in disgust, when your ravishing eyes light, for the 
first time, in their pages, on these remarks of an impudent British 
critic. 

I had almost forgotten to point out that all along the corridors are 
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drawing-rooms, with balconies, furnished in the latest style of French 
taste. The decorations of the “Bridal Chamber” alone—a curious 
apartment, to which I wish that I had the time to conduct you—cost 
several thousand pounds. In the above-named drawing-rooms, miscel- 
laneous flirtations seem to be always going on. Young gentlemen and 
young ladies seated together on the luxurious ottomans (I suppose the 
parents have been sent off to bed), are whispering together in that 
universal language which is learnt without a hornbook, and will 
survive without the aid of Regius Professors. Not the least remarkable 
feature about this and the other hotels of New York, is that a large 
portion of the inmates are regular boarders. The young couples, with 
incomes of some £500 or £600 a-year will very commonly discard the 
cares of housekeeping, and take up their permanent abode at the Saint 
Nicholas, the Astor House, the Everett House, or the Metropolitan. 
This place, though it may save trouble, is at the same time destructive 
to anything like domestic life, and is tending to produce that club-and- 
bar-existence on the part of the men, and the reckless extravagance 
and love of show on the part of the women, with which I have heard 
the New Yorkers reproached, not only by the English, but by the 
inhabitants of other and steadier-going cities in the union. 

I have not time to take you for a tour of bedrooms. But of these, 
ex uno disce omnes. You see that mine has hot and cold water, and gas, 
laid on—surely an improvement on the old wax candles, running one 
to a shilling, and the continental jug and basin of tea-service propor- 
tions. The remaining ever so many hundreds of bedrooms in the 
hotel are facsimiles of my own. On the whole, the St. Nicholas House 
is a creditable monument of Yankee enterprise—the “ Great Eastern” 
of hotels. The fixed charge for board and lodging is eight shillings a 
day. Let us hope that the example set in the New World, and already 
successfully imitated in Paris, may not fail of its effect upon a soil 
perfectly virgin for any such experiments. Over the ruins of the dingy 
Clarendon, or the dismounted pepper-casters of the National Gallery 
let the flag of a Limited Liability Hotel Company wave, and, in return 
for any shares which may be gracefully presented to its contributors, 
the “Train” will, I am sure, devote its best energies to our national 
emancipation from the sanded coffee-room, and the four-post bedstead, 
from “the chop, the steak, and the kidney;” from “ the waiter, the 
chambermaid, and the boots!” 


New York, Sept., 1857. 
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ORPHAN MARY.—A STORY OF THE POOR. 
By J. HoLuingsHEaD, 


_ <A not, close, misty, stifling summer—the 

; cholera summer,—a summer in which long 
rows of shops were closed and silent, the 
public-house most silent of them all: a 
summer in which people stood in knots at 
sue street corners, and men went reluctantly 
mee to work, fearful when they returned of 

We finding death within their households; a 
= summer in which the poor street-minstrel 
® got a sorry livelihood, in which the muffled 

= tapping of the undertaker’s hammer was the 
A te only music that broke the melancholy silence 
ee or the town; a summer in which the very 
air was faint with the smell of lime which washed the gutters, and yet a 
summer which had its bright side in all this misery, for many hearts 
were drawn more closely together—much love, charity, and kindness 
sprang up in stony, barren places—many old hatreds were extinguished 
for ever, and many came out of the bitter trial wiser and better, because 
suffering men. In one of those smoky, pent-up streets between high 
factory walls, where everything is dirty, cheerless, and, teeming with 
human life, where the huge, black cinder heaps lie piled by the 
roadside —where, through gaps formed by ruined habitations, is visible 
the same dull, heavy prospect; and where-the rags, which flutter 
from many a window-sill, are yellow and sickly to look upon, at the 
open doorway of a house, if anything, more miserable than its fellows, 
are seated two persons, a man and a child. The child is a girl of seven 
or eight summers—if summers ever come and go in such a place,— 
pale and sad, but beautiful and graceful even in her dirt and rags, as she 
lies upon the ground at the feet of the man, looking up into his face 
with large, bright, watchful eyes. And what is he? A tramp, a 
wandering pedlar ; a middle-aged, bronzed, dusty, grizzly man; a rude, 
coarse, healthy, wretched, vagrant tramp. We may think him repul- 
sive as he sits there smoking his short, black pipe; but the child looks 
upon him with other eyes than are given to us. 

Old Gipsy Jack, as he is called, was always a favourite with little 
Mary; now he is something more—an adopted father. Little Mary’s 
father and mother both died of the pestilence,—and who can wonder, 
in such a place—and Gipsy Jack, with his wife and infant boy, might 
have died, too, as many others did, had they not been on the tramp in 
Surrey at the time. When they returned they found the little orphan 
crouching in the dark and filthy passage of the low lodging-house, 
ragged, miserable, and hungry—nobody’s child. Gipsy Jack’s educa- 
tion had been fearfully neglected ; he could neither read nor write: as 
to comprehending workhouses, institutions, and organisations of a 
similar kind, that was far above his humble capacity. Many virtuous 
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persons looked upon Gipsy Jack as a thief; that he certainly was not, 
but he was poor, very poor, and had often known what it was to 
be hungry and miserable himself, and seeing a neighbour's child hungry 
and wretched, he knew of no other way of comforting it than feeding it 
out of his own small store. Dear-a-deary me, the poor are so improvi- 
dent, no wonder they come to want! It is so, my Christian friend, and 
we cannot teach them better. Jack, with all his poverty, must indulge 
in the luxury of adopting a child, and little orphan Mary from that day 
became one of the old tramping pedlar’s family. 

Gipsy Jack has just returned from one of his solitary country rounds, 
and the child is happy, for she has watched for him for many days. He 
speaks to her of country lanes, of old farm-houses, of birds, of fields, of 
waving corn, and forests thick with blackberries and wild flowers— 
speaks to her in his rough, rude tongue, but in no unkind way, and 
with all his half-gipsy love of woods and fields, until her poor young, 
weary, yearning heart is full to overflowing, and her eyes are wet with 
tears. 

“Let me go with you, father Jack,” said the little orphan, “let me 
go to those places you speak of, where those flowers come from that 
Old Biddy here carries about on her head, will you, Father Jack? I 
can walk along, long way without being tired.” 

Father Jack did not want much entreaty to persuade him. He never 
took kindly to cities at the best of times, merely putting into them from 
necessity to replenish his pack, and always glad to get away again. 

The melancholy aspect of the streets now alarmed him, and shook his 
faith more than ever in the healthiness of towns. 

“So thee shall, lass,” said Father Jack, knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, ‘go in and tell the old ’oman to pack up the kit; we'll all get out 
o’ this cholery bus’ness to-morrow.” 

The poor little orphan needed no second bidding. The dream of her 
young heart was about to be realised, she was going to see the country 
for the first time—was going to leave the black, stifling town, that had 
been to her so dreary a prison-house. She knew nothing of the hard- 
ships and privations she would have to undergo: she was a child, and 
dark and wretched as her life had been, she was hopeful and trusting. 

Away they went at daybreak, a group much like many others who 
have gone before them. First of all trudged Father Jack with his pack 
and stick, his back bent forward, not from weakness, but long habit ; 
behind him followed Mother Jack, a strong, stout, good-humoured 
looking Irishwoman, with her baby in her arms, crowing at little 
orphan Mary, who trotted at her side, with her little, earnest face 
peeping out from under a bonnet that covered her like a cloak, and 
with a dress that looked as if it had been hastily manufactured out of 
an old coat of Father Jack’s. A poorer family you could -not meet 
with in a day’s walk, nor a happier one either, for the same kindness of 
heart which led them to share their fare with little Mary made them 
contented with whatever befel them. There is something after all 
about these outcast vagrants that we do not understand, with all our 
knowledze. 

And so they trudged on, day after day, up dusty lanes, across cool, 
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green meadows, by the side of rivers, on turnpike roads leading through 
simple villages and populous towns, with busy market-places, down 
again into the quiet country, through arched forests, where the deer 
skipped across their path and where the child often lingered behind to 
pluck the flowers. And when little Mary was tired, the pedlar took her 
on his back, and at night they rested, sometimes in farm-house barns, 
sometimes in cottage beds. 

Sometimes they had a wet day, and then they stayed in a road- 
side alehouse, and little Mary watched through the dimmed glass the 
heavy showers sweeping over the hills, or played with her little foster- 
brother on the sanded floor. Sometimes in their wanderings they drew 
near the coast, and heard the moaning of the sea at night. They saw 
the grass become hay, they saw it cut and stacked ; they saw the green 
corn ripen, saw it gathered in; saw the leaves falling; saw the days 
shorten into autumn, saw the mists of winter creeping on. 

“Tt is not always summer, Father Jack, even in the country?” 
said little Mary, in a melancholy inquiring tone. 

“Noa, lass, and we mun ’gin to look arter winter quarters,” re- 
turned the pedlar. 

This answer made the child sad. She loved this roving country 
life, although her little legs were always very weary at night, and she 
feared now that they would return to the hard, black city, whose 
hateful memory she had forgotten in the bright summer days. But 
Father Jack had no idea of going back to London. They were nowin 
Dorsetshire, not far from Bridport, and to the child’s great delight she 
heard the pedlar settling with an old farmer for a little sheep-hut on 
one of the hills, about four miles from the town of Beaminster. This 
was to be their dwelling for the winter months—the pedlar tramping 
in and out, on short journeys, with his wares. They took possession 
of their new habitation one November morning, and found it bleak 
and poor enough, but it was free and open, and they wished for 
nothing more. A large cupboard, filled with fresh hay, made a capital 
bedroom for little Mary; and it is doubtful whether she was not the 
most comfortably housed of the four. The pedlar started the next 
morning by himself to work round the villages, and with the intention 
of going to Southampton to replenish his stock. They stvod on the 
edge of the moor, and watched him winding down the hill, and along 
the road, until his figure was lost amongst the trees. 

Little orphan Mary played about the hills, in her large scarecrow 
bonnet, and little masculine jacket, with her foster-brother, who was 
just beginning to feel his legs. Many a fall and bruise they had, but 
they did not seem to mind them, and the exercise kept them warm on 
the frosty mornings, while Mother Jack went down into the town of 
Beaminster to buy their scanty provisions. Work of any kind was 
not to be had, capital was scarce, and the labour market overstocked ; 
and full-grown men as to bones, but wasted as to flesh, were begging 
to be employed at a few pence a day. They all predicted a hard 
winter, and loitered about in a loose, listless way, doing nothing to 
soften it. The ratepayers began to mutter complaints, and the autho- 
rities at the workhouse commenced barricading their stronghold against 
the anticipated siege of misery and pauperism. 
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Mother Jack and little Mary, however, were not idle. Hearing that 
a large mansion was being constructed some miles off, Mother Jack 
trudged over to beg a load of firewood, and meeting some of her 
countrymen there, she staggered back with as much as she could carry. 
Little Mary’s duty was to hunt about the hedges for bramble sticks, 
and to gather dry brushwood wherever she could find it; and so well 
did she execute her task, with her little, rough, bleeding hands, that 
the old hut on the moor was never without a cheerful glow in the 
evening. 

Thus they lived on contentedly enough for many weeks, until they 
began to wonder that Father Jack had not come back. He was a 
fortnight behind the time he had fixed for his return, and the small 
store that he had left, although they had husbanded it with great 
care, was now exhausted. One snowy, windy night, having had little 
food during the day, they had retired to rest earlier than usual, to sleep 
off the pangs of hunger; but, although Mother Jack and the infant 
were in a heavy slumber, little Mary could not close her eyes; for, 
young as she was, she began to be conscious of a sense of dependence, 
and reproached herself with taking away from the scanty store of her 
foster-mother and brother. She wished she could labour at some 
useful task, but she felt how weak and helpless she was, and wept. 
Poor little, orphan outcast, she dreamed not how soon her young 
energies were to be tried, and her usefulness weighed in the scale with 
gaunt misery, and not found wanting! She was startled from her 
reflections by a rustling sound at the door, as if some one were rubbing 
against it, accompanied by low moans of a person in pain. Little 
Mary had nerves stronger than most children of her age, and although 
her young heart beat fearfully, she did not cry, but raised herself on 
her straw bed, and looked out of her cupboard anxiously at the door. 
She heard the click of the latch, and she saw the door slowly open, 
and, by the dim light which came in from the moor, she saw the 
stooping figure of a man standing in the doorway, and creeping slowly 
into the hut. She then heard a hoarse, weak voice uttering the name 
of Norah—the Christian name of Mother Jack. A thought struck 
the child that it was Father Jack returned, and unable to control her 
excitement any longer, and overcoming her fear, she started from her 
bed, and clung to his legs, crying his name aloud till the old hut 
echoed again. This aroused Mother Jack, and dark as the place was, 
for they had no candle, she at once recognised her husband. But 
how changed from the stout cheerful, pedlar who left the moor some 
two months back! Little Mary had kindled some of the brushwood 
in the grate, and by its red, flickering, glowing light, they saw before 
them a poor, faint, sickly, broken-spirited man, whose wasted body 
shrank within his garments, whose hollow cheeks and sunken eyes 
told a melancholy tale of fever and pain. 

‘Let me tumble into bed, lass,” he said, ina husky voice: “I be 
ill—very ill.” 

They led him to the humble bed in the corner of the room, by the 
side of his sleeping child, and they sat up over the embers in the 
grate, waiting anxiously for the dawn of day. The long night ended, 
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and it came at last, and with it came the realisation of their worst 
forebodings. They gathered from him, at intervals, that he had 
reached Southampton—that he had slept at some poor lodging-house, 
used by the more humble and reckless class of sailors—that he had 
taken some fever, had sickened, and become delirious—that all his 
little property was spent, lost, wasted, or stolen—that when he re- 
turned to consciousness, he dragged himself away, and begged his way 
towards the moor—that, after pain, privation, and long suffering, he 
had reached his poor home, a broken, helpless, dying beggar. Yes, he 
was dying fast, and they had nothing to give him to comfort him. 
Four miles from any help—and that help the union workhouse! Think 
of these things, luxurious invalids, whose sick chambers are an agree- 
able lounge, whose bodily ailments are a recreation, There was but 
one course open. Mother Jack hastened down to the town of Beamin- 
ster, and applied for parish relief; and, after, much anxious delay and 
cross-questioning, she got it—three coarse quartern loaves, and a bottle 
of physic, with a promise that the parish doctor, who had a very wide 
round, should look in some time in the course of the next day. When 
she got back, it was long after noon, and little Mary had acted in the 
meantime as a thoughtful little nurse. It mattered not, however, 
what they did, or what they brought, poor old Father Jack was 
beyond any earthly aid. He lingered on for some few hours, and died 
quietly, without murmur or complaint, about the middle of the night. 
When little orphan Mary rose the next morning, a new trial awaited 
her; she found her foster-father lying dead, and her foster-mother 
stricken with the fever—sick, listless, and unable to rise. 

For hours and days little Mary sat nursing the infant, and watching 
by the side of her foster-mother, and still no doctor came. Their 
lonely hut was out of the reach of any cottages, and away from the 
road, and it was rare in the winter time for any one to pass near the 
place. Little Mary, with the desperate strength which hard necessity 
will give a child, dragged the poor, stiff body of her dead foster-father 
to the back of the hut, and laid it down on the cold, damp, earth. 
How different was it now to that day in the black city when he was 
strong, and kind, and loving, in his rough way, and she was lying, a 
poor, neglected, starving orphan, upon the lodging-house stairs! 

Their bread was now exhausted, and the time had come round to go 
to the workhouse again; for they dispensed their charity there twice a 
week, on a Wednesday and a Saturday. Little Mary disposed of the 
infant as safely as she could, and kissing her foster-mother, who 
became weaker every day, she fastened the door of the hut behind 
her, and ran off across the moor. Guiding herself by the church, 
which she saw in the distance amongst the trees, she reached the 
town in about two hours; and, once there, she was not long in finding 
her way to the workhouse. She was too early by some time, and she 
had to stand outside the building, with many others, who were waiting 
for the same bitter charity. It was a very dull, cold, biting day, and 
the wind and sleet, eddying round the workhouse walls, cut into the 
very bones of the thinly clad paupers who were crouching on the door 
steps. A very miserable-looking group they were; women with 
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children, children by themselves, old men, and tall, lank, agricultural 
labourers (certainly, to my mind, the most miserable objects of 
all)—hollow-eyed, heavy-looking men, staring into the dark future, 
and thinking of nothing but food, food, food, with their dirty yellow 
smock-frocks fluttering in the winter wind. At length the doors 
opened. Some were admitted into the house, others were sent back, 
there being no more room for in-door paupers. Some took their 
loaves with eagerness, and ran off down the town, pinching and devour- 
ng the bread as they went; others received their portions in sullen 
silence. Little Mary’s turn came last, because she was diffident, and 
stood back. She told of her foster-father’s death, and her mother’s 
illness, both of which facts were carefully entered in a book, and, with 
a promise that “it would be seen to,” she was started off home with 
two loves instead of three, one being withheld because of the death of 
her father. And so she went trotting along the hard lanes, and across 
the bare fields, with one loaf under each arm, scrambling through 
rough hedges, and toiling up the bleak hills, with her little, pale, sad, 
earnest face steadily set in one directionthat of the old hut upon the 
moor;—a monument of saintly endurance, in a patient, loving, grate- 
ful child. 

They sent and removed the body of her dead foster-father ; and the 
parish doctor, an ill-paid, overworked man, administered some common 
drugs for the relief of her mother, but they seemed to have little effect, 
probably from the want of other and more essential comforts, and the 
patient lingered on. Meanwhile, in all weather, hail, rain, or snow, on 
the appointed days, and at the same hours was little Mary seen speed- 
ing through the mist across the moor, to the workhouse-gate, and 
toiling back again with the hard, coarse, welcome loaves under her 
little arms. One afternoon, near dusk, she ventured to try a bye lane 
on her return, thinking to shorten her journey, and save a hill. She had 
not proceeded far, when she passed a low hovel on the roadside, at the 
door of which sat a haggard, labouring man, upon a three-legged stool, 
with his face resting moodily and savagely in his hands, and with his 
elbows on his knees. It did not want a second glance, knowing the 
state of the country, to tell that in that hut, were unheard-of misery, 
starvation, and death. The man saw her pass, and eyed her curiously. 
She hurried on. A thought seemed to strike him, and he rose and 
followed her. His design was soon evident; it was to rob her of the 
parish bread. She was near the end of the lane, at the corner of the 
high road, and dreading to return home without food, she clung tightly 
to the two wretched loaves, for she felt that they were her life and the 
lives of those dear to her, who were anxiously awaiting her return. 
There was a time, perhaps, when this man was kind and thoughtful, 
and not the brutal savage he appeared now, but misery and famine had 
made him desperate. 

“ Curse’e,” he howled, “ thee’d best gie’em up, or by ——. 

Heaven forgive him! He struek her a wild, fierce blow across the 
mouth with his heavy fist, and she rolled bleeding and senseless upon 
the ground. He had got his prize—his two loaves covered with dirt 
and blood, and he slunk back like a beast to his lair. 
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The whole of that dreadful night the sick woman waited the return 
of her foster child, and her infant cried for his little nurse, and his daily 
bread. The whole of that sharp, cold, dreadful night, little Mary lay 
stretched on the roadside, bruised, parched, sore, stupified and weak 
from long fasting and loss of blood. When morning came in the hut 
upon the moor the infant had ceased his wailing, and sunk to sleep 
across his mother—his mother had sunk to sleep as well—never to 
wake again in this world: 

If the cruel thought haunted her last moments, that little Mary had 
wearied of her helpless companions and deserted them in their last 
need, that clear knowledge which comes only with death must have 
taught her how false were her doubts of her poor adopted child. When 
morning came at the roadside where lay little Mary, an old lady and a 
serving man were bending over her, and lifting her tenderly into a 
pony-chaise. They took her down into the town to a warm, neat, com- 
fortable house, and they washed the blood and dirt from her poor, 
little face, and having fed her with boiled milk, they put her to-bed; 
aud sending up to the hut upon the moor, they buried her foster- 
mother, and brought her little foster brother back to life, and hope, 
and health. 

And years afterwards when little orphan Mary had learned to read 
and write and sew, and had become a companion to the kind old lady, 
living in the town of Beaminster, in a trim, quaint, gabled house, with 
an inscription on it, let in with stone—“ Anno Domini, 1706 ”—the boy, 
who had been sent to a school of charity at Exeter, had become a cho- 
rister in its ancient cathedral; and when his holidays came round he 
always spent them with little Mary; walking over the moor in the 
long summer evenings, or sitting with their benefactress round the fire, 
in the winter twilight, chanting lowly in his rich, clear voice, that chant 
which the old lady loved :-—. 


“ He hath exalted the humble and the meek 
And the rich he hath sent empty away.” 
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OUR BUNG. 
A BEMINISCENCE OF PARIS. 
By Maurice Davrzs. 


PerrwaPs it may be as well to anticipate any suspicions as to the baccha- 
nalian character of this article by explaining that the title has taken 
unto itself my brother Jack’s modification of the French language, 
which consists in a peculiarly sonorous and Big-Ben-like twang, 
observable when my fraternal relative speaks of Albert Smith’s 
“ Mong Blong,” or alludes to cracker “ bong-bongs ;” and which, during 
a visit to us in Paris, led him to characterise our servant—our bonne 
as we called her, by way of astonishing the natives—by the title of the 
“ Bung ;” an epithet which, were the scene transferred to his own sky- 
parlour in Calthorpe street, he would translate, not incorrectly, by the 
familiar expression, “ our gal.” 

In the form of a stray leaf from my “ Parisian Diary,” and at the 
same time as an autobiographical tribute to one otherwise doomed to 
rest her head upon the lap of earth unknown to Fame, as I fear to 
Fortune, I would present my readers with a single Parisian phase of 
that ever-interesting, often too engrossing, not to say bewildering and 
bothering subject—servant-galism. 

Located, self and cara sposa, in an apartment au trotsiéme, our first 
care was to find one fair spirit for our minister; and, in the absence of 
the ‘* Want Places” column of the Ztmes,—in short, in our utter igno- 
rance how to set about the matter, we were only too glad to accept the 
offer of “‘ Madame la Concierge” to “ do our ménage” for us. Of this 
period of our domestic experience I have nothing more to record than 
that our little domicile was pleasantly irradiated by a hearty, and not 
entirely ugly—that’s saying a good deal—peasant face; and the tiny 
chambers echoed with the sounds of a peasant tongue, whose words, 
had they been purely Parisian, would often have puzzled our English 
ears; but, being as they were a vile patois, rendered the communica- 
tion of master and mistress with domestic (for we generally made a trio 
of it) something very amusing in a philological point of view. 

This woman’s notion of the culinary art was confined, I believe, to 
two departments, the preparation of bread-soup, and the sublimation 
of garlic into odours most pestilential to British noses. It would cer- 
tainly have been better ifshe could have cooked for us. However, we 
did it ourselves, as soon as we found out how to light charcoal-fires in 
our little tanks of “fourneaux ;” and “ Madame” always made a point 
of dropping in about dinner-time to criticise the peculiarities of English 
cookery. The manufacture of a beef-steak pudding one day caused 
her intense merriment ; and she trotted off in great glee to tell the 
folks au quatriéme that Madame en bas was making some grand mess in 
a cloth, and boiling cloth and all. That “ difteck bodeng”—for she 
flattered herself she got the name very pat—was ever afterwards a 
caution to her. On parting, after a stay of six weeks, Madame la 
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Concierge embraced me affectionately, and, with tears in hen eyes, 
exclaimed, “Ah, Monsieur! you will go away and forget me; but I 
shall never forget you.” Of course this was very romantic and 
French, but rather ridiculous, when one came to consider I was only 
going over the way, and was certain to see Madame daily. However, 
I wished my French had allowed me to reply in a neat and appropriate 
speech. 

I pass over the next “ femme de ménage,” as being only a bad edition 
of this one; something like the last boiled in vinegar—sour and sulky. 
She, however, faded, amid tears and professions of eternal attachment, 
and so sank, like the sun to his briny bed, down to the tailor’s on the 
rez de chaussée. 

Then came our “ Bung.” 

Fair reader—if such I have the happiness to interest in my prosings 
—I wish you could have seen the long procession of incapables that 
filed up our staircase, and then filed down again, after severe lin- 
guistic struggles on our part, and at last a very summary dismissal of 
exorbitant demands for wages. ‘ Respectable elderly females,” of de- 
termined aspect—“ young persons,” of undecided ditto—heaven knows 
the French terms, but that is how we islanders should categorise 
them—everything came, except the bright-looking, bead-eyed, lithe 
little bonne who existed “in my mind’s eye, Horatio.” Alas she never 
came. It was all my eye. But Henriettecame. She was “our bung.” 

The name sounded promising. ‘How much better,” thought 
I to myself, “than the interminable list of Sarahs, Marias, and Susans, 
on which my most British of brothers rings the changes, as, morning 
after morning, he shouts from his Babel—in more senses than one— 
for his unnecessary shaving-water.” In fact, I got so far as to quote 
Shakspeare— 


“When tongues speak sweetly, then they name her name, 
And —————" 


when the proprietress of that high-flown appellation appeared before 
me, and spells and illusions were at an end. 

As a denizen of the land of the West, I confess to having grown early 
accustomed, amid the green Mendips of my native Zummersetshire, to 
specimens of the female form not altogether fairy-like. But, Henriette, 
no dairyman’s daughter ever came near thee, I should say, by several 
pounds! That mouth of thine, Henriette, would have deftly borne 
away the prize when, at rustic revel, the horse-collar formed the sphere 
of rivalry for ambitious chaw-bacons. I have gazed, Henriette, on the 
evolutions of a squad of those rural swains under drill for militia pur- 
poses. There I witnessed shambling gait, and legs which looked as 
though the joints wanted oiling; but none did I ever see to compare 
with thine. Daily experience teaches me the lesson not to speak 
strongly or superlatively ; but, after the first impressions of that vision 
have faded away, I cannot but record here, in these imperishable pages, 
the rooted conviction of my soul, that of all the unmitigated clods 
Nature ever lent herself to create, our “bung,” our Henriette, of whom 
Ihad hoped so much, was the very ideal. 
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Shortly after joining our little establishment, Henriette, as I had been 
led to expect, tried her hand at peculation. Had she done so within 
due bounds, it might have gone unnoticed, or, as young house- 
keepers, and in our ignurance of the vernacular, we might have been 
content to pass it over. But our first intimation of her propensities 
was on too large a scale to be treated thus. We had a large leg of 
mutton for dinner, with visions of cold rations for the following day. 
I am not a cannibal, nor is my wife an ogress. What Henriette must 
have been, I leave my readers to imagine; for next day, finding that 
not only meat but bone had disappeared we ventured to inquire for it. 

“ Madame, je l’ai mangé.” 

‘“¢ But the bone!” 

“ Madame, je l’ai mangé!” 

There was not the least notion on her part of an antecedent impro- 
bability in the fact (?) of those capacious jaws of hers having demo- 
lished the thigh-bone of a strongly-built sheep ! 

“ Our Bung” was not altogether devoid of literary tastes. She 
confined her attentions to one volume (a great advantage, the power 
of concentration), and was usually discovered fast asleep, with the 
volume in question—an Anglo-French conversation book, at some 
distance from her on the floor. Beyond a gradual accumulation of 
grease on the book, which rendered its subsequent presentation to her 
a matter of necessity, we discovered no result of her English reading. 

‘The Pleasures of Memory” were unknown to Henriette. The capa- 
city of executing two orders at one descent of the staircase was utterly 
wanting. 

“ Henriette, cherchez une bouteille du vin, et demandez de la con- 
cierge s'il y a de lettres.” 

“ Oui, Monsieur.” 

Up she would trudge, triumphantly grinning, from the cellar, 
lugging along the bottle of wine as though it had been a prisoner 
of war. 

“ Voila ;” and down it went on the table, with a orash, that ought 
to have shivered it to atoms. 

“‘ Y-a-t-il de lettres?” 

* Ah!” (in a horrible crescendo, accompanied by a most self- 
satisfied grin, as though it was a capital joke). “Ah! monsieur, j'ai 
oublié.” 

That mystic sentence was her eternal resource, and seemed to con- 
stitute a legitimate answer to all questions. 

 J’ai oublié.” 

No one could lay to the charge of “ Our Bung” anything like red- 
tape-ism or routine. Henriette had no idea that an order given—say 
for the preparation of breakfast—for one day, extended also to the 
morrow ; or that a culinary recipe had any claim to be retained in the 
recollection. The consequence was, the daily orders had to be 
repeated as regularly as though they had been daily mass. 

“ Henriette,"—I used to hear proceeding sotto voce from the bed- 
a whilst I was scribbling off a few sheets before breakfast in 
the salon. 
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“ Oui, Madame,’ 

“ Mettez la table; et bouillez les cufs.” 

[N.B. I beg to say I am not responsible for the French of my caris- 
sima; I’ve quite enough to do to answer for my own. ] 

“ Oui, Madame.” 

Bob would go the eggs into the pan; and Madame had to watch 
the timepiece devoutly; for had she dropt off to sleep, or omitted to 
give the necessary order, “ otez les ceufs,” they might have boiled till 
doomsday, or noonday at least. 

And so we dragged on month after month. My only resource was 
occasionally to vent strong English expressions—French failed me— 
and missiles, such as uncleaned souliers or overboiled eggs, at that un- 
moved mass of matter, which, with no trace of excitement or repent- 
ance, shambled off to bury itself in English conversation and sleep 
until the cue was given by Madame for the next duty of the day. 

At length I could stand it no longer, and Henriette vanished ab- 
ruptly; but there were no tears this time. A most unimpassioned 
elephant, she descended the staircase with her customary tramp; 
and I blessed my stars when Echo bore the last sound of her foot- 
thump from my senses. 

No doubt ours was an exceptional phase of Parisian servant-gal-ism. 
Be it so; as such I pourtray it. But my hair stands on end when I 
think of Henriette, our quondam “ Bung.” 

After a very brief continuance of our stay in Paris, and one more 
domestic experience which my limits forbid me for the present to 
chronicle, we returned to our native isle. But lest I should be sus- 
pected of morbid nationality, or seem to take a warped and one-sided 
view of things, let me add, for the benefit of my readers in general, 
and “Our Bung” in particular, that I have just discharged a pro- 
mising English servant for gin-drinking. Doubtless, in our growing 
domestic experience, we shall find worse specimens of slavey-nature 
than was presented in “ Our Bung.” 





THE DEATH PAINTER. 


“One fatal remembrance—one sorrow that throws 
Its bleak shade alike o’er our joys and our woes— 
To which life nothing darker nor brighter can bring, 
For which joy hath no balm, and affliction no sting !’’ 


I NEED not now relate the causes, real or supposititious, of the dreadful 
curse that has for so many generations hung over all the males of our 
doomed family ; it is enough to state that such a curse does exist, and 
that, in all probability, I, the last of my race, must also endure it. 
My father, by an early death, escaped the fearful fate; but if he had 
lived to his fortieth year—the age at which his progenitors were seized 
by the malady—he too must have become a maniac. 

I remember when and how I first became acquainted with the ter- 
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rible secret. On the death of my father I was removed from the 
school where all my early boyish years had been passed, and taken 
home. I was then about sixteen. Shortly after my return, my mother, 
by my guardian’s advice, called me to the room which had been my 
father’s study, and (after preparing my mind for the disclosure as well 
as her agitated feelings would permit) told me how the horrible truth 
—till then carefully concealed from her by my father—had, first, by 
delirious ravings in his last illness, afterwards, when he was no more, 
by his private papers, come to her knowledge; how several physicians 
(to whom, as the same papers proved, the case had been submitted) had 
unanimously decided that nothing could avert the catastrophe from him 
or his offspring; and how others, to whom she had since applied on 
my bebalf, had concurred in a like opinion. 

As she proceeded to recount all this, I saw, young though I was, 
how such an affliction would have pained her, or any other true and 
loving woman, more than the loss of the object of her affection; and 
mentally vowed that, however tempted, I would never marry. 

My poor father! His moodiness and fits of gloom, my irritability 
and morbid sensitiveness, were now all explained. 

As may be supposed, the intelligence of my future fate fell on me 
with the force of a thunderbolt, and for the time crushed me; but I 
grew by degrees accustomed to regard it more calmly, though the 
gloom and bitterness of my spirit naturally increased. 

I had but one solace, I was fond of painting, and to that art I now 
entirely devoted myself, to the exclusion of nearly every other study ; 
but my morbid tendencies did not even in this desert me, for the sub- 
jects I chose were all of a mystical, preternatural, horrible, or fantastic 
nature. IfI studied the human form divine, it was only to reproduce 
it, distorted and rendered hideous, in the figures of demons, imps, 
gnomes, or other weird creatures of the poet’s mind; if I spent whole 
days in transferring a few of the beauties of English landscape to 
canvass, I bestowed whole weeks on imaginary goblin oaks, haunted 
springs, or enchanted caverns; while, in reading, it was still the same— 
fiction, especially of a dreamy and improbable character, impressed me 
far more than truth, romance than reality. My “ beautiful” was ever 
the unnatural—the reflection of my perturbed and disordered spirit. 

Anatomy, of all the stepping-stones to art, was my favourite study. 
In order to obtain better opportunities of acquiring a knowledge of it, 
I went to London, and entered myself as a student at one of the hos- 
pitals; where I was continually to be found, either in the dissecting- 
rooms, or the dead-house, drawing from both natural and abnormal 
subjects, as if I had at last found the true end and object of my 
being. 

While thus employed, a new fancy took possession of me, that of 
painting the dead in their shrouds, and at this I worked incessantly. 

The students thought me mad, though, but for something in my 
manner, which repelled curiosity and forbade insult, I have little doubt 
that I should have formed acquaintance, or become the butt of the 
class. As it was, I only inspired distrust and dread, and many a “ first 
year’s man” have I seen turn pale and retreat when he unthinkingly 
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entered the dissecting-room at an unusual hour, and found me alone 
with a “fresh subject.” 

The porter, moreover (who was too much at home with all kinds of 
horrors to be discomforted by anything), used to terrify the out- 
patients by pointing me out as the “ young painter-gentleman as pulled 
the stiff-uns about more than any six of the other students.” 

My feelings at this period I can hardly analyse through the lapse 
of time ; but I think that (when I could spare any from the object 
that engrossed, as it were, my whole being) I perceived a kind of 
savage exultation at the impression I produced, and endeavoured 
rather to increase than to diminish it. 

At last I thought I had studied enough, and determined to prepare 
a picture for exhibition at the Royal Academy. 

Edgar Poe’s works about this time made their first appearance in 
England ; their wild diablerie pleased me, and I decided on taking my 
subject from one of his tales or poems. After reading over and over 
again all I thought I should like to pourtray scenes from, I chose, as 
being least likely to revolt the lovers of the beautiful, and most suited 
to my own peculiar bias, the poem of “ Lenore.” 

My picture was very simple; merely the young girl lying dead, and 
her lover mourning over her; but to it I devoted all the energy of my 
mind and body, every result of my study, and all the poetic feeling of 
my soul. It was my first laboured composition; when completed, I 
sent it off, and sat myself down to wait as patiently as I might for 
the result. 

Oh! my mother, but for thee, in the intense excitement o% those 
days of hope deferred, I must have maddened or died. 

The answer came at length; I could not read it. I tossed it across 
the table to my mother, who was as powerless as myself to embody it 
in language, but who looked her congratulations when she had glanced 
over it. My picture was accepted and commended. 

The day of the opening of the Exhibition arrived. I went to the 
rooms, which were already crowded. WhenI entered, at first I dared 
not approach my picture, fearing to be discovered as the artist, and 
taxed with the production of the scene; but after awhile I overcame 
this ridiculous and puerile fancy, and made my way towards the part 
of the room where it was: this I had seen and marked on my first 
entrance. An old lady and gentleman, with a young lady, probably 
their daughter, were standing before it. As I came up, the young 
lady had just turned to her catalogue, and was reading, 

“ No. 238. Lenore. A. T. Ashleigh.” 
Then, leaning forward, she repeated (in a very musical voice, and with 
the most appropriate and appreciative tone I had ever heard) the lines 
I had caused to be painted on the dead-gold margin which, as the in- 
terior of the frame, surrounded the picture. They were— 


“The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with Hope that flew beside, 
Leaving thee wild, for the dear child that should have been thy bride— 
For her the fair and débonnaire, who now so lowly lies, 

The life still there upon her hair, but not within her eyes— 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes.’ 
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When she had finished, she said, unconscious of the presence of any 
one but her parents, “Oh is it not beautiful?—Is it not natural ? 
Almost too natural! Now I can understand the meaning of those 
beautiful lines of Byron. You know them, mamma; they begin, 


He who hath bent him o’er the dead.’ 





“Papa, shall you think me very foolish and romantic if I tell you 
that I should almost like to die young, and be mourned over like poor 
Lenore? It would be better—oh! how much better than living 


‘*Till friendship’s decay, 
And from Love's shining circle the gems drop away. 


“‘ Nonsense, my child,” said the half-frightened father, as if the pos- 
sibility of such a thing as the death of one so young had never en- 
tered into his mind: “ nonsense, you musn’t talk of dying! What 
can put such things into your head? Here, come away from that 
horrid picture.” 

Her mother, at the same moment, leant over her, and whispered 
something of which I caught the word “ strangers.” 

The young lady raised her eyes to my face, and blushed slightly. I 
tried to look unconscious, but feeling that I could not succeed, I turned 
shortly on my heel and walked away. What had I to do with living 
youth and beauty ? 

The next morning I was at the Exhibition again, standing, through 
the whole day, as long and as often near my picture as I fancied I 
could without attracting attention—listening to the remarks that were 
made, and internally criticising the critiques of the persons who passed 
judgment upon it. 

Occasionally I made a tour of the room, and on my return from 
one of these rambles found the party of the day before again ex- 
amining my picture, and heard the young lady say, “I wonder what 
kind of man the artist is; whether he is young and good-looking ? 
Do you know him, papa? ” 

“No, my dear, I do not,” was the answer. “He is a new man, he 
never exhibited here before; but is probably not very young. Few 
very young men ever paint anything worth exhibiting; or, where they 
do, venture to submit it to the committee of the Academy. Exhibitors 
are very seldom under thirty, or four-and-thirty, which I suppose you 
would call old; and sometimes a great deal older.” 

“Do you know, papa, that if I died I should like the same artist 
who painted that to take my likeness, I think you would wish to 
have something of the kind to remind you of me.” 

“‘ My dear child, I really cannot allow you to entertain such gloomy 
thoughts. You must come away from that picture: you quite put 
me out. I wish you had never seen it,” replied the old gentleman. 
His daughter laughed gaily, and they passed on. 

I continued to visit the Exhibition at intervals while it remained 
open, in hopes of seeing her again, and in this I was twice successful. 
For these opportunities I neglected everything. I was in love, and I 
knew it, but I did not attempt to control the feeling, as it was to me 
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a new and brighter existence, and could not affect or annoy her; for 
she neither knew, nor was likely to know me, and was, besides, 
evidently of a rank that placed an insuperable bar between her and 
an unknown painter. 

The season was over: the Exhibition closed, and I saw her no more, 
save “in my mind’s eye,’ where her portrait lived with a reality that 
no art could equal. 

Troubles now rose fast and heavy on my life. My mother died, and 
I was left alone in the world; to struggle through it as I might, for the 
little property we possessed was an annuity which terminated with her 
life, and left me after her death penniless. 

I sold my picture, however, and thus provided for the present; but 
the future, how was I to meet that? I was not long left in doubt. 
Many persons saw my picture, which was now in the gallery of a well- 
known collector, and struck with the treatment of the subject, offered 
me commissions to paint those whom they loved and admired, and 
whom death had removed from their social or domestic circle. 

I was thus in my element; my studies were of a class in society 
which I had never had open to me before, and which gave me oppor- 
tunities of increasing the delicacy and refinement of my compositions. 
I became celebrated as a death-painter, and even took a delight in my 
bizarre occupaticn. 

+ * * « * * . * 

Three years passed away after the exhibition of my first picture, and 
I was beginning to thrive, when one day, or rather one night, for it 
was after dark, I was disturbed in a reverie about “ the ladye of my 
love” (whom I still loved, and had never forgotten, though I had not 
seen her since my mother’s death) by a knock at the door of my cham- 
bers, I called out to the visitor to enter, and an employé of the Electric 
Telegraph Company presented himself, and handed me a printed form, 
to which these words were added in writing :—‘‘ Lord ——-— will feel 
obliged, if Mr. Ashleigh will come without any delay to-night, if 
possible, to House, —-———, and bring the implements of 
his art with him.” 

The address was that of a country house, a few miles to the north of 
London, and there remained still an hour to the departure of the last 
train from the King’s Cross Station. I gave the messenger a reply, to the 
effect that I would come at once, and, hastily thrusting a few neces- 
saries into a carpet-bag, I packed up my easel, colours, and brushes, “ 
hailed a Hansom, and hurried to the railway. The second bell was 
being rung as I was driven into the station-yard, and in five minutes 
more I had regularly begun my journey. 

I endeavoured, as the train proceeded, to guess at the reasons which 
could have induced Lord ————, to whom I was personally unknown, 
to send for me in such haste, and at such a time of tke evening; but in 
all my surmises, I never arrived at the truth. 

It wanted half an hour to midnight as the train stopped at the 
station. A servant was waiting for me with a gig, which I 
entered, and we proceeded at a rapid pace towards House. On 
the road I learnt the cause of my being sent for. Lady Ethel—the 
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only daughter and sole heiress of the family of » had been 
killed by a fall from her horse, which had taken fright at a railway 
train, become unmanageable, and finally thrown her, causing such in- 
juries that her death, within a few hours, was the result. 

After a quarter-of-an-hour’s drive, we reached the house, where 
everything seemed in hopeless disorder, and where I, with difficulty, 
found any one to convey the intelligence of my arrival to the master. 

Lady , his wife, I heard, had been insensible ever since the 
fatal termination of the accident, while he himself had never left his 
daughter’s room. When he knew of my arrival he sent to request 
that I would join him there, as he wished to say something to me—I 
went; following the messenger through long corridors and up massive 
staircases, till I thought we should never reach our journey’s end: at 
last, my guide stopped, and, pointing to a door at the end of the 
passage, said, “ His lordship is there.” I know not how it was, or what 
gave rise to the sensation, but at these words I felt a sharp, thrilling 
chill run through me, such as one is supposed to feel when the spot of 
earth which is to contain his body after death is walked over by the 
unheeding and unconscious tread of the rambler in the churchyard. 

The feeling increased to such an extent, as I neared the door, that 
I rather staggered than walked into the room. 

Lord was standing by the fire-place, intently regarding the 
burning logs; when the servant announced me, he turned hastily round, 
and we met face to face. The recognition was mutual, and our minds 
simultaneously recurred to our first meeting at the opening of the 
Exhibition. 

I could restrain myself no longer; but striding to the bed, put 
gently back the curtains that concealed the face of the dead. My worst 
presentiments were realised; it was the face of the only woman I ever 
had—ever could have—loved. She seemed more like one asleep than 
one dead, but too lovely to be a creature of this finite world. Her face 
was infinitely calm. 








“ Death had left on it 

Only the beautiful.” 

Such, indeed, might be the appearance of an angel sleeping; but 
nothing tainted with a mortal life could be so fair. 

I buried my face in my hands, and for several moments could not 
control myself. At length, I raised my head. We had neither of us 
spoken a word as yet; but I saw that he had arrived at the secret of 
my love, and that, though in her lifetime it might have enraged him, 
he now felt for me as for a fellow mourner, for his voice trembled 
audibly, with emotion and pity, as he whispered. “Can you undertake 
it?” I bowed my head in assent, and the servant was desired to show 
me to my room. 

Oh! what a night that was of terror and amazement. How I dwelt 
on the past dreams, the present realities, and the future blank of my 
existence. 

How I recalled each action, each look of hers that I had noticed, and 
prayed for the day which seemed as though it would never come. 
Again, I pictured her as she was now with the slight bruise upon her 
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temple, the only outward sign of the breath that had let out life—the 
holy transfigured expression of her pale countenance; and 


“ The life still there upon her hair, but not within her eyes, 
The life upon her yellow hair, but not within her eyes.” 


But the morrow came, at last; and the day after I had finished her 
head for my picture, and they had “buried her away out of sight,” 
but not before, unrestrained by her father, I had pressed a kiss, the 
only kiss I could ever remember to have given to any woman besides 
my mother on her pale, calm brow; and again I was alone—more than 
ever alone in the world. 

I am making a name; and Lord ——-——, who would have been a 
father to me, for her sake, if I could have borne his presence, has done 
much to forward my interests; but I work without feeling; and but 
for one thing should scarcely love even my art: it is a copy which, 
with his permission, I made of her likeness when I had it at home to 
complete it. Occasionally, not often, for I do not need it, I raise the 
curtain which conceals it from vulgar eyes, and gaze at it long and 
lovingly. Sometimes I dream of what might have been, if she had 
lived; but I see the shadow of my fortieth year approaching; and 
remembering the scene in my father’s study, I wake, with a shudder, 
to say, “it is better as it is.” And her picture hangs there ever and 
always in my sight, and I whisper wild words to the senseless canvass— 
words of love and hope, that mortal ears may never hear; but though 
I love that picture, and should die without it, it is my fatal re- 
membrance. W. G. 


MR. PETTYTIPPIN’S MARTYRDOM. 
By Warwick REYNOLDs. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 


Y name is Nelson Pettytippin; I am 
forty years of age, and 1 am a married 
man. 

How I ever came to be married is a 
mystery which it is not necessary to 
clear up, and which, as it is a somewhat 

* tender subject with me, I shall by no 
| means seek to unravel. Enough if I 

|| say, that this marriage was the one great 

mistake of my life, and that in per- 
petrating it I became a party to a specu- 
lation which didn’t answer. How should 
it, when my wife and I are as unsuited 
to each other as any two people can well be? Aye, as ill-matched, in 
every essential, as the name of Nelson is in reference to that of Petty- 
tippin. 
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Pettytippin! What a name! How acutely I remember at this 
moment the ill-concealed laughter of my wife when she heard and 
pronounced it for the first time, and how she declared (until some 
cogent arguments of mine overcame her scruples) that she could 
never, no never, become the wife of a man with such a pollysyllabic 
addition. The mere circumstance of having to sign it will at all times 
call a blush to my cheek, and I never get through the performance 
without an after-yearning, of the strongest kind, to blot the record 
out. I declare that I am positively ashamed to publish it in the pages 
of this magazine, and would certainly substitute for it another name, 
did not my strict regard for truth forbid such a proceeding. 

To analyse the characteristics of the nominative Nelson, and to pass 
from that to a calm review of its fellow-component, Pettytippin, is to 
step at once from the sublime to the ridiculous—to turn, as it were, 
from a perusal of the noble lines of Milton, to discuss the pages of a 
“Penny Warbler.” I associate with the name of Nelson all that is 
great and good: the battles of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar, 
are intimately connected with it, in my mind, as are also a thousand 
minor circumstances in the life of a man whose actions I admire, and 
whose memory I cherish and revere. With the name of Pettytippin, 
on the contrary, I associate nothing but absurdity, and am conscious 
of such a glaring want of unity between it and its yoke-mate, that, 
although I have passed nearly half a century in their company, I am 
still unable to adapt myself to that circumstance—a circumstance 
which has occasioned me to be held up to my fellow-men as a mere 
mark for insult and derision, and to walk amongst them as an ani- 
mated joke. 

In a preceding paragraph I drew a parallel between my name and 
the connubial condition of myself and wife, by saying that we are in 
all respects an ill-matched couple. And sowe are. Although, [must 
add, in justice to us both, quite as affectionately disposed towards each 
other as nine-tenths of the married world would prove to be upon a 
close acquaintance. We squabble (and in this we are not singular) 
periodically, about once a month; but it is commonly in reference to 
some unimportant matter, and seldom lasts over eight-and-forty hours. 

Still, I cannot disguise from myself that Fanny and I are not well- 
matched. She is, at this present writing, a giddy, light-hearted, young 
chit of twenty years (wanting nineteen days), prone to society, second- 
hand high-life, dancing, and other unnatural and anti-domestie excite- 
ments ;—I, a sober-sided fellow of forty, as I have previously stated, 
fond of my pipe and glass by the fireside in winter time, or, #dem, 
under cover of the lathen summerhouse, in my twelve square yards of 
back-garden, during the warm weather. She, always merry and 
loquacious, and ofa provokingly amiable turn of mind —t, of a taciturn 
meditative temperament, harmless enough when left t6 my own in- 
clinings, but a devil of a fellow when once thoroughly rowséd. And now, 
having said all that I deem necessary in the way of preamble, I will 
proceed at once to the main subject of this paper. 

On the 3rd of February last, at thirty-five minutes past seven in the 
evening (I am nice in dates), my wife and I sitting in the back-parlour 
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of our house, in Slipe-street (the reader may perhaps know the locality 
in question), the following conversation ensued between us—my wife 
leading off as follows :— 

“Tippy, dear, the Smitherses are going to give a ball.” 

Now, it should be understood before we go any further, that the 
Smitherses thus referred to were next-door neighbours of ours, and 
that we were therefore on visiting terms. My wife unquestionably had 
this in her mind when she added, ‘Of course we shall be invited, and, 
indeed, I wonder that we have not already received a card.” 

“For what date is the party fixed?” I inquired, putting aside my 
newspaper and re-lighting my pipe, which I had suffered to go out 
during the enjoyment of a leading article. t 

“The sixth—so Betty says (Betty was our special retainer and gene- 
ral informant). Next Friday, you know. Won't it be nice, Tippy dear, 
and my white silk will look very well turned, with the pearl wreath 
which I intend you shall buy for me.” 

“The sixth !” I repeated, with considerable surprise. ‘ Only three 
days from now. What will be nice, Simpleton? and what trash are 
you talking about a white dress anda wreath? You women are so fond 
of jumping at conclusions,” 

“Then you think we shall not be asked ?” faltered my wife, dropping 
a pitiful glance upon my carpet slippers. 

“T don’t know, and more than that, I don’t care. I am positive of 
one thing, that we shall not go,” said I, regarding her with a certain air 
of sternness. “You are aware, my dear, that I am no friend to 
unnecessary ceremony ; I still, however, love to have a proper respect 
shown to my little wife and myself. Three days are not enough to 
satisfy my moderate appetite in this respect, and therefore, even if we 
receive a card from the Smitherses (which is very unlikely to happen), 
I shall certainly not allow you to visit them on so short a notice.” 

My wife’s countenance fell. ‘‘ We so seldom go out,” she said, with 
the tears swelling up into her eyes. 

“ Let us go to bed,” quoth I, with a yawn. 

And to bed we went accordingly. 

Wednesday passed over, and Thursday morning, half-past nine 
o’clock arrived, and with it a balmy note from the Smitherses. 

I was in the act of breaking the shell of my first egg, but deferred 
the operation until I had broken the seal of the epistle, which enclosed 
an invitation card, and further expressed the hope of seeing Mr. and 
Mrs. Pettytippin, at No. 12, Slipe-street, on the following evening, at 
eight o’clock. 

My wife being still a-bed, I despatched Betty for the pen and ink, 
and laying violent hands on my blotting-case, prepared to return a 
negative answer to this effusion, electing to say nothing to Fanny about 
it till the evening. But it is astonishing how very little will sometimes 
influence the strongest mind, and alter the most determined resolution. 
I have always looked upon myself as a man of strong mind, and yet 
did I, from the simple circumstance of the pen and ink not turning up 
where it was expected, and consequently, not being forthcoming when 
it was wanted, suddenly alter my tactics, and conceive the idea of 
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calling upon the Smitherses in person, and of delivering a verbal refusal 
of their invitation. 

“Never mind the pen and ink, Betty,” said I, calling down the 
stairs, “but bring me my hat and umbrella, and tell your mistress that 
I can’t stop to say good-bye to her, but shall be back to dinner at five.” 

Pausing at the door for an instant to recollect my ideas, I then 
closed it noiselessly after me, described a semicircle of about a dozen 
feet round my own railings, and beat thrice upon our neighbour's 
portal. 

The house was in high preparation, as I had anticipated, and the 
scufflings up and down stairs, banging of doors, and other internal com- 
motions, which are generally held to be indispensable precursors of 
domiciliary festivity—were in full force. Hanging half-way down the 
area was a man in a mushroom cap, engaged in affixing a new wire to 
the visitors’ bell, which, being of stouter make, would be better able 
to support the arduous duties of the coming evening than the previous 
rusty old telegraph which had dangled for years heiplessly behind the 
area railings, seldom, if ever, reaching the tympanum of a servant's ear. 

My agitation of the black-leady wreath that composed Mr. Smithers’ 
knocker, produced no material result further than that of causing the 
man in the area to look up from his work, and regard me with a 
critical stare, which, though momentary, took in most of my weak 
points. Asa relief from this annoyance, I fell to a calculation of the 
blisters in the paint of the street door, and had checked off the two 
hundred and forty-seventh with the ferrule of my umbrella, when the 
door abruptly opened, and I was precipitated upon the expansive chest 
of Smithers himself. 

“What! Pettytippin!” cried he, when he had recovered from the 
effects of my physical homethrust, “this is an early visit. You got 
Mrs. Smithers’s note ?” 

“This moment,” I answered. 

“That's well. I should apologise for our not having sent it earlier. 
The fact is, it was laid aside by an inadvertence, and did not turn up 
till yesterday afternoon; but you will excuse this, I am sure.” 

“And you, in return, must excuse us. Mrs. P. and I are 
engaged for to-morrow night.” 

“Pooh! You are joking!” said he, flushing up to the roots of his 
hair. 

“‘ Never was more serious in my life, I assure you,” replied I. 

“‘ Well,” said Smithers, assuming an unconcerned demeanour, “ you 
will, of course, please yourselves, but—” 

“To-morrow,” I interrupted, with a ready-made falsehood, which I 
flatter myself I delivered with no small effect, “to-morrow is an anni- 
versary in the lives of Mrs. P. and myself which we have made it a 
rule to keep inviolate. We shall, therefore, remain at home.” 

“Oh, pray do so,” rejoined Smithers, with evident annoyance, “and 
take the consequences. A night’s rest destroyed (for if you fancy that 
you will get a wink of sleep with the incessant musical and other 
racket which will be going on next door to you, you had better 
abandon the idea at once), and a headache of the worst description the 
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next morning. I make bold to assume that Mrs. Pettytippin is of a 
nervous turn—most women are—how do you think she will relish 
such an invasion of her nocturnal repose? Now, my dear sir,” added 
Smithers, descending suddenly to a tone of entreaty, “do alter your 
mind and come. I should really take it as a great favour if you would ; 
for, setting aside the pleasure we should all feel in having you and 
your amiable wife with us, your presence would be a real favour, inas- 
much as at least one third of those we had invited have declared them- 
selves pre-engaged, or are prevented from joining us by unforeseen 
circumstances of a peculiar nature.” 

Now, whether the concluding remarks of Mr. Smithers were merely 
the result of a want of tact, or originated from a genuine wish to 
offend, I am equally at a loss to determine. Whatever their aim, they 
had the effect of confirming me in my previous resolution, and 
occasioned me to shoulder my umbrella, and wish him good morning 
without any further ceremony. ‘ Premonitus, premunitus,” quoted I. 
“There is some comfort in being prepared for the worst.” 

I made a disclosure to my little wife that evening of all that had 
occurred, and she passed the greater part of the night, and the whole 
of next day, as Betty subsequently informed me, in “sniggling and 
crying most bitter, sir.” 

As may be supposed, this childish behaviour on the part of Mrs. 
Pettytippin did not tend materially to enhance my amiability, and as I 
sat opposite to her in our little back parlour, at eight o’clock p.m. of 
the momentous Friday, I was in anything but a Christian frame of 
mind. 

I sat there, in grim and ghastly silence, to listen to the arrivals at 
the Smithers’s festive halls; and I had not long to wait. 

A rattle of distant wheels—a jolt—a bump—a clattering of horses’ 
feet near at hand—a dead halt—a loud knocking at the Smithers’s 
door—and an appeal to the Smithers’s new bell. A pause. Then the 
unmistakeable letting down of steps—debarking of heavy freight—and 
ultimate driving off of some four-wheeled vehicle. These announced 
the first arrival. 

Shortly afterwards, more wheels audible in the distance, coupled 
with the same results; and after this the arrivals so thick and fast, the 
lettings down of steps so continuous, and the knockings at the door so 
incessant, that my head was presently in a complete whirl. The 
appeals to the new bell, too, were so constant and vigorous, and its 
staunchness put so severely to the test, that, if it had not been of the 
very stoutest make and hardest wire, I am convinced it never could 
have survived the wear and tear of that one evening. Had it been 
the old bell patched up for the occasion, it would certainly have come 
clean away in the flunkey’s hand at the first tug he gave, in sheer 
fright at the subsequent wrenchings it would be likely to undergo. 

“Come, my dear,” said I to Mrs. Pettytippin, at such time as this 
hubbub had ceased, “ Let’s have supper, and get to bed. Betty, bring 
up the tray!” 

Supper was a light meal with us, and it was soon over. I then 
smoked my winding-up pipe, with the addendum of a glass of grog, 
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preparatory to retiring for the night ; and so little had we heard of the 
festivities going forward in the next house (further than the advent of 
the guests), that I began to rejoice in the inward thought that Smithers’ 
threat of keeping us awake all night had merely been advanced by 
that gentleman as an additional inducement for us to accept his invi- 
tation. But this soothing reflection was speedily dissipated, and the 
flattering unction I had laid to my soul plucked off by the rude fingers 
of after experience. . 

The Smithers’s ball-room (as I subsequently discovered to my cost) 
was on, and occupied the whole of, their first floor, and our bed-room, 
pro tem, was also on the first-floor, with only a thin partition 
dividing the two rooms—parti-walls being luxuries wherewith our 
neighbourhood boasted no acquaintance. The result was, that when 
my wife and I entered our dormitory at half-past ten o’clock, our ears 
were saluted with a Terpsichorean din, absolutely terrific. The band 
—consisting of an ophicleide, a trombone, a French horn, two violins, 
and a double-bass—had been ingeniously planted at that end of the 
ball-room the wall whereof was close to the head of our French bed, 
and the effect was—well, forcible. 

I believe this arrangement to have been a planned thing on the part 
of the Smitherses—a diabolical contrivance to destroy the peace of 
mind of two innocent and unsuspecting persons. And I base that 
belief on the fact that they had, a day or two previously, made the 
tour of our house, under convoy of Mrs. Pettytippin, to inspect some 
improvements we were carrying out therein, and had been told by her 
where we had been compelled to fix our sleeping-room during the 
alterations, in consequence of the other parts of the house being, as 
she termed it, “all at sixes and sevens.” 

“Plague take it!” ejaculated I, as I stood, candle in hand, listening 
to the tumult already referred to, “ We can’t sleep here.” 

“We can sleep nowhere else,” replied my wife, simply. 

I knew that perfectly well, and divesting myself of my garments, 
not without an inward groan, I replaced them with the habiliments of 
slumber, crawled into bed, and pulled the clothes carefully round my 
shoulders and over my ears—not with the view of drowning the noise 
in the next house (for I felt that any attempt to that end would have 
been ridiculously futile) but because it was my nightly habit thus to 
encase myself, 

I had just dropped into a placid dose during a temporary lull of 
wind and stringed instruments, and was dreaming of being in the 
Polytechnic diving-bell, with an odd sensation of singing in the ears, 
when I found myself unconsciously listening to the voice of Mrs. 
Pettytippin, who, having scuffled her head above the clothes, was 
rhapsodising in the following manner: “ There’s the ‘Prima Donna!’ 
Tippy, dear, the ‘Prima Donna Waltz,’ you know; they’re playing 
it; and you can hear the feet of the dancers quite distinctly.” 

“Do hold your tongue,” growled I, roused by this ill-timed appeal to 
a consciousness of all the horrors of my situation, for the orchestra 
was blowing and scraping away more energetically than ever. “Is 
it not enough that I am to be kept from my natural rest by the 
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disgusting fooleries next door, but that you must add your two- 
penny voice tothe general clamour. Be silent, Mrs. P., if you would 
not have your husband a raving maniac.” 

“Don’t be cross with me, Tippy, I meant no harm.” 

“Then keep the peace,” growled I, turning my back upon her, and 
once more immersing my head beneath the sheets. 

The tempest had ceased as I spoke, and I thought I would make a 
second attempt to go to sleep. I knew if I could once get soundly off, 
I should be all right—for I am a heavy fellow, whom it takes a great 
deal to rouse. I squeezed my lids tightly together, and I felt an 
inward certainty that the experiment would answer. I became partially 
oblivious ; I was just about to turn the corner comfortably, when— 
twang, purt, twing, twiddle, tweedle, tweedle 

_D—n it! The orchestra was at it again; as so was Mrs. Petty- 
tippin. 

“ The first set,” said she, softly communing with herself; “A bow, 
a curtsey; partners cross over; balancez;—end of the first figure. 
Ah! how I wish I was there.” 

My rage, on hearing these words, was something fearful. I started 
up in bed—I tore off my nightcap and hurled it wildly into space—I 
beat the pillow with my fist. ‘Oh, heaven!” I yelled, “If ever man 
was cursed with an abominable woman, whose sole delight is in 
torturing, and—and aggravating her husband, that man is Nelson 
Pettytippin, and that woman, Mrs. P., ARE you.” 

I have a remembrance as I uttered this lamentation, of making 
hideous faces, of foaming at the mouth, and of being possessed with 
some shadowy and horrible idea that my senses were deserting me. 

“Tf I do not quit this room—this chamber of torture—at once, I 
shall do something desperate,” said I, with ghastly calmness, “I know 
I shall.” 

* Doo—on’t leave me in anger, Tippy,” urged my wife. 

The wretched creature was sobbing violently, with her head upon 
my shoulder, and her two little hands clasping my arm like a vice. 

I am not naturally an unfeeling man, and I believe that this simple 
action of my wife’s would have had a softening influence upon my 
spirits, if that detestable band had not struck up again at this juncture 
with a force and volume which threw all its previous efforts completely 
in the shade. It was impossible for human nature to endure it any 
longer, avd with an unearthly shriek of terror and despair I leapt from 
the bed, thrust myself savagely into my trousers, tucked the rest of 
my clothes under my arm, seized the chamber candle, and, in spite of 
Mrs. Pettytippin’s efforts to detain me, rushed from the room. 

Yes! I rushed from the accursed place, and took my way down 
stairs into that sitting-room, from whence I had departed three short 
hours before, in perfect innocence of the trials which were in store for 
me. 

I closed the door after me with a savage bang, set the light on the 
table, and seeking the corner where my own especial arm-chair had its 
standing, threw myself into its snug depths, with my coat and waist- 
coat and one boot for a footstool. (I mention an apparently trivial 
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circumstance, to show the reader of this lament the unsettled state of 
my nerves at the time.) I tried a pipe, and a glass of brandy-and- 
water. I couldn’t smoke—I couldn’t drink—I couldn’t do anything 
with the knowledge of that demoniac tootling and scraping going on 
next me. I broke two tumblers, and clipped a piece out of my 
favourite meershaum in the attempt. But in the frame of mind I then 
was, what to me were tumblers or meershaums? Nothing—less than 
nothing! Imight have gone on smashing pipes and glasses by dozens, 
and have left off ignorant of any knowledge of the fact, or, at most, 
utterly reckless of the disaster. I have very little more to say, and 
yet I am conscious of having advanced nothing that will possess 
the reader with the faintest conception of what I that night endured. 




















No description can come within any reasonable hail of it, and pens, 
ink, and paper, are but the media of incoherence. 

But, sitting in that room alone, at the dead of night—or, rather, the 
quickening of morning—I made a solemn compact with myself that 
I would hold no further communication, on any pretence whatever, 
with the diabolical Smithers, or any branch of his hated family. I 
registered this vow in my pocket-book, and turned down the page to 
mark the entry. 

It was in the execution of this solemn rite that I felt a light touch 
on my arm, and turning, beheld my wife. Her eyes were red with 
crying, and her cheeks were pale. ‘Tippy, love,” said she, putting 
her arms about me, “* What is the matter ?—are you ill?” 

“Yes, Fanny,” was my faint rejoinder, “I am suffering from a 
martyrdom, my dear.” 





















































BRIGHTON OUT OF SEASON. 


Awnp, pray, what should any one do at Brighton out of season? That 
is precisely what I should be at a loss to explain, except in my own 
individual case. I had done a silly thing in keeping to labour through 
the excursion season. In fact, from June to October, I never left 
London—except once, for a run to Dublin, but as the rainy weather 
set in there on my arrival, and Dublin in wet weather is not an over 
lively city, I remained there but an hour or two and then returned, 
I remember also being beguiled into a trip to Boulogne and back in a 
day ; and setting forth at five o’clock one evening from London-bridge 
in a sailing vessel bound for Yarmouth, where I had, immediately on 
my arrival, to run at full speed to be in time for the train to bring me 
home again. But, beyond this, and a few hours at Richmond now 
and then, I had really not left town, and this injudicious stay began 
to tell upon me. I grew moody, savage, and hypochondriacal. I 
went for five consecutive days to Bow-street to look at the clothes of 
the missing gentleman. I wrote to the papers about the case, and if 
my theory (which is, that he was of the female sex, of tender years, 
and shot in a Hansom cab by a well-known correspondent of the 
Morning Advertiser)—if this theory, I say, be more ingeniously wrong 
than any single one published in any paper whatever, I shall hence- 
forth regard my own talents more favourably than hitherto. 

This last effort, 1 confess, was too much for my brain. By day I 
got on well enough; but at night, in my dreams, one idea seized me, 
namely, that J had murdered this unhappy female infant in man’s 
clothes. How, when, or why, I could never learn. But, surely 
enough, I had done it, and my trials in full court lasted for a week 
from half-past eleven at night until eight in the morning, when I was 
always “turned off,” and woke. I got in a manner used to it at last, 
and knew the whole affair to be a dream. I used to upbraid the 
judges, counsel, and witnesses with being ‘“ phantasms,” and to tell 
them that their existence hung upon my remaining asleep. However, 
they didn’t mind, and used to try me and sentence me all the same, 
which was very horrible, but made me think after all that satire was 
in some cases, even where most true, not such a dreadful weapon as 
some writers have supposed. One morning, after a night of this kind 
of entertainment, I said to myself, ‘‘ Walker (Walker is my name), 
Walker, my boy, this will not do. You have clearly overtaxed 
your mind, and must give yourself a little rest, It is no use going 
where you will meet folks or be exposed to fresh excitement. Go 
where nobody you care about is likely to be.” And then I resolved 
to go to Brighton—out of the season. 

If I had had the slightest idea of any possible inducement to go to 
Brighton at any time of the year whatever, I am quite sure I should, 
in my then existing frame of mind, have selected another place. If 
any place in England is calculated to raise the cordial hatred, contempt, 
and disgust of any man with a susceptible brain, that place is Brighton, 
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That Pavilion is alone enough to send a nervous person into fits. The town 
itself is a mere marine Pimlico. It has, in order that this idea should 
not be lost sight of by the visitor, adopted even the Pimlico nomencla- 
ture. We have Chester-terrace, Eaton-place, Sloane-street, Chesham- 
place, Grosvenor-terrace, and so on, for all I know, through half the 
list. There is the sea there. Yes, that is true, so far as it goes. 
But no ship ever comes within sight of Brighton, unless for the purpose 
of being wrecked at an inconvenient hour in the morning, when you 
do not like to leave bed to see it. The Chain Pier is simply the 
dreariest lounge ever constructed. The very cliffs are not cliffs, but 
diabolical shams, constructed of dirt and concrete, edged with iron 
railings. The place is rank with “ gentility”—I use the word in its 
modern and offensive acceptation—and exhales one sickly musty odour 
of George the Fourth, whose statue, with a ghastly light-green ver- 
digris face, stands in a bland attitude in the principal square. It is so 
marvellously unlike humanity that sparrows perch upon its nose, and on 
its extended fingers. Under the circumstances last mentioned, his 
Majesty has every appearance of offering the unconscious birds for sale. 
Horrible old men, with towels round their necks, with high collars, 
blood-shot eyes, and curved broad-brimmed hats, promenade the streets. 
You might catch Turveydrops all alive by the cab-full at Brighton. 
They maintain the race there. Ifa native attains middle-age and cor- 
pulence, and has independent property, he joins the Turveydrops at 
once, and continues one of them till the day of his death. I am in- 
formed that they never live long. The towel generally gives them 
apoplexy in about five years, on an average. And talking of catching 
them, reminds me that you can catch little else here. The very beach 
(formed, by the way, of the most disgusting boot-destroying shingle 
ever trodden) lacks that variety of natural history objects which 
renders a sea-side ramble ordinarily delightful. The only shells are 
the worn-out husks of whelks, and you may walk a mile without finding 
a scrap of sea-weed, except of the commonest and ugliest description. 
The Downs, a series of uninteresting hills, principally laid out in 
market-gardens, were a desert on the cold misty morning of my 
arrival. From their summit, the houses at the base could still be seen ; 
but the sea only mingled a dull leaden hue with that of the atmo- 
sphere ; and fishing-boats, apparently suspended in the air, were to be 
seen navigating above the chimney-pots. A cavalier and lady, the 
only human beings seen in the midst of that “ abomination of desola- 
tion,” came galloping by upon two livery-stable hacks. Perhaps they 
had grown so used to the solitude that they could scarcely realise the 
oo of a human being ; perhaps they spoke loudly in order to be 
eard to each other, above the dull thump of the hoofs; at all events 
I was compelled to hear, as they passed, this little scrap of dialogue :— 
“Do you know, dear Charles—it is very strange—but if you are away, 
and people talk to me, I answer ‘ yes’ or ‘no,’ but, upon my word, I 
don’t know what they talk about. ‘The same thing happens if you 
are present, but talking to any one else.” To which Charles replied, 
“ But you know, darling, I never can be away from you long.” From 
which I infer the parties to have been brother and sister. 
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In the town below, the first notable object I encountered was a 
wretched Punch and Judy man. He was squeaking ‘ Too-ey, too-ey,” 
through his “ swatchel,” in a vain attempt to collect a crowd. It was 
hopeless. There was no such thing to be had in Brighton for fun or 
money. One boy looked at the fellow and his show, and absolutely 
turned on his heel. I never saw a boy turn on his heel before. But 
he had seen the Punch, of course, times out of number; not as the 
London boys see it, always cut short at the most exciting portion of 
the incidents, but performed right to the end, including the “ watch- 
man with his head a-fire,” the “frying-pan and sausages,” the “ fight 
between White-headed Bobby and the Dusty Miller,” and all the other 
interludes which London audiences are constantly promised, but never 
get. When I inquired of my landlady what entertainment was still to 
be found in the town, she recommended me to join an anti-Popery as- 
sociation just established. It seems, that one Mr. Peter Weskit, “a very 
funny man,” as I heard, had started a kind of comic Protestant move- 
ment, for the purpose of hurting the feelings of the Roman Catholic 
members of the community, and periodically made speeches of a side-~ 
splitting nature, in support of the principles of the Reformation. “ Its 
only a shilling a month, sir,” the old lady said, “and I’m sure it’s as 
good as any play!” 

One enterprising lecturer (the author of Five Dramas, &ec. &c.) 
announced a selection of Original and Other works, from the writings 
of Shakspere, Johnson, Dryden, Pope, and others, which, I dare say, 
proved very lively for the time of year. The theatre was still open; 
and the newspapers announced the production of a new and unsuc- 
cessful farce thereat. By the bye, the criticism was a good thing in its 
way. It filled nearly a column. The reviewer gave the plot at full 
length ; and—mercy !—how bad it was. The reviewer was of a face- 
tious turn, and very humorously described one of the characters (a 
young lady of uncertain age) “‘a daughter who can’t sing, ‘I’m ower 
young to marry yet,’” by way of comic periphrasis. ‘ Neither in inci- 
dent nor situation,” says this illustrious censor of the farce, “is there 
aught that is novel; and as for the dialogue, that cannot boast of either 
brilliancy or smartness.” The piece was not announced for repetition ; 
but the author was called upon the stage, in which incident and situa- 
tion there is something strikingly novel to a metropolitan fancy. 

It seems that there are several journals at Brighton, and that the 
editors and writers hate each other like vocalists. In the review we 
have quoted, the critic is very sarcastic (in the Sussex sense of the 
term) upon arival critic, whom he denominates “a senseless claqueur of 
the press.” Such angry emotions vex celestial minds. 

In the coffee-room of the hotel a lively discussion was started in 
the evening, by a company of natives, as to the merits of Lord 
Brougham. It was pretty generally admitted that he had forfeited 
all claim to greatness by “ vaccillation,” which was explained to mean 
inconsistency, in not voting always upon every question with one fixed 
party. Immediately afterwards, however, it was conceded on all hands 
that Mr. Woodin, who had recently been amusing the town, was 
decidedly the most wonderful man ever seen. 
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He had given his entertainment with great success at the Pavilion, 
which has now become town property. The authorities purchased it 
of her Majesty, who is said to have left the town because she objected 
to certain familiarities on the part of individual Brightonians, who not 
content with following at her heels whenever she attempted to walk out, 
carried their admiration so far as to put their faces under her bonnet, 
and to pull her dress out at the “ gathers.” 

On the Sunday I witnessed a miserable sight. Several hundreds of 
poor London artizans and their families had been beguiled by a promise 
of “eight hours at the sea-side” to come down at three-and-sixpence 
each, to Brighton, of all places in the world. The rain began to pour 
in streams as soon as these luckless victims were once fairly trapped in 
their third-class carriages. I put ona waterproof coat and walked 
about to view their doom. It really was enough to make one’s heart 
bleed. Poor creatures—they had evidently expected at least to find 
snug public-house parlours with a view of the sea, and there is nothing 
of the kind at Brighton. I saw them in groups with pipes in their 
mouths skulking about doorways and under porticoes. I saw two of 
them, arm-in-arm, go into a hot-water bath establishment, the front 
door of which certainly does resemble to some extent that of a tavern. 
They did not know what the inscription,-“* Hygeie dedicata,” over the 
door could possibly mean, unless it was some hitherto unknown liquor, 
something in the “ Brighton Tipper” line, perhaps. I watched them 
till they met a man with towels, whom no doubt they took for a waiter 
with napkins. At any rate they asked him for “two threes of rum,” 
and that man’s face became instantly livid! 

One of another party stooped and picked from a puddle on the 
King’s Parade a little sole, about an inch in diameter, evidently thrown 
away by some fisherman. He lifted ‘t with evident awe, and showed 
it toafriend. “My eye, Jim, what a stiff wind they must have had 
of it here! I'm blest if it hasn’t blowed the werry fish out of the sea !” 


HOMER'S DEATH. 


Turice thirty years, O King! my soul hath dwelt 
In darkness; but this night a deeper shade 
Descending, wraps me in the night of death, 

Not unforewarned of the immortal Gods 

I die: but impotent are they to change 

The blind, tyrannic judgment of the Fates. 


Yet not to many is it given, thus 

To die in peace at home; for most are slain 
In battle, or by shipwreck, or, more hard, 
Unwittingly offend revengeful Gods, 

And perish ; seeming by their own free will 
To act, but influenced by a power unseen. 
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Far happier I; by many of the Powers 
Above regarded with peculiar care: 
Myself, not seldom, reverenced as a God: 
Nor only in our ruder isles, where men 
Are prone to worship, but within the walls 
Of Athens, and of Argos by the sea. 


And now, as unto him the sultry day 

Seems long, who, passing to his toil at dawn 
In early summer, lingers till the sun 

Drops, and the dark earth fainteth for the dew, 
So unto me the journey of my life ; 

And such the tardy coming of my night. 


So long it seems, O King! since in the land 

Of Egypt dwelling, to enrich my soul 

With other knowledge gained in lands remote, 

I suffered from the glaring sands, that smite 
The Egyptians, but the stranger, doubly sore ; 
And thence returned, stone-blind unto this hour. 


When tenderly Athenian Pallas gave 

For recompense, a nobler inward sight 

And memory, picturing the outward world; 
Whereby as in deep visions I beheld 

The matter of my songs, and sang entranced 
And unabashed, before the thrones of Kings. 


I sang the deeds of Gods, and men who were 
Near kinsmen of the Gods, yet fell like hail 
Wind-driven, scattered on the plains of Troy. 
Thence of Ulysses, wisest of the Greeks, 

Far driven on sea and land with all his men; 
For that they slew the oxen of the sun. 


Their names the Achaians know ; for ‘twere a thing 
Unjust, and hateful in the eyes of Jove, 

If such things faded from the minds of men: 
Therefore the soldier tells Achilles’ ire: 

And many a slender-shapen Greekish girl 

Sings of the wrongs of meek Penelope. 


And for their sake, my body shall not miss 

Rich funeral honours; neither less than found 
Tiresias, when the people quite forsook 

The streets of Thebes, and from the neighbouring isles 
Gathering (as to besiege a rocky town 

In concert) thither came both chiefs and men. 
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Who lit a pile upon the sandy bay 

At nightfall; while the people standing round 
Brought, each in turn, his gift, and poured thereon 
Much wine, until the daylight touched the hills: 
Then some one took the ashes from the midst, 
Wine drenched, and closed them in a golden urn. 


But now, I pray thee, quickly send and find 
My slave Eumeus, that he take a gift 

And blessing from me, who hath loved me well, 
And served me with a zeal that wearied not. 
Quickly! for not in vain am I forewarned : 
Strength fails me, and my feet are stony cold. 


W. Moy Tuomas. 








THE BRIDGES. 
By Goprrey TURNER. 


From morn to night, say Londoners, you may stand upon the bridge 
that takes our city’s name, and never a moment shall come when a 
white horse will not be upon that bridge. Astonishing indication this 
of an enormous and continual flood of traffic, such as probably no 
other town in the whole world can afford! But a White Horse, tro- 
pically speaking, may be said to haunt our bridges not only all day 
but all night—nay, far more by night than by day. What were the 
words that the preacher spoke at Kensal-green, over the dust of our 
dear brother departed?— In the midst of life we are in death. In 
the midst of all this turmoil, this huge, healthy action of business and 
of labour, on the broad flagged way, and on the broader stream beneath 
—in the midst of the multitudinous roar and the jostling eagerness of 
unnumbered dear brothers, each intent upon the work of the hour, 
each building up four strong walls of self, that he may abide long 
therein, though he knows (did not the preacher tell him so?) that 
he fleeth as it were a shadow, and never continueth in one stay—in 
the midst of the daze and the bustle and the strife—in the great uni- 
versal light of the mid-day sun, will occur the thought of this same 
broad way hushed, gloomy, and deserted—echoing solitary footsteps, 
and now and then a laugh which is not good to hear; will occur, too, 
the thought of this same broad stream, flowing, flowing in silence; of 
the sorrowful reflections of moonlight, and the sickly river-side lamps ; 
and then of one speck on the surface of the dark, rippling tide—one 
human speck of shame and grief, washed away from tke ghastly heap 
of sin that stays, and half lives and wholly rots on. 

Life enough, however, is to be seen on the Bridge by day; and, in 
its living aspect, the chief trans-Thamesian thoroughfare is as enter- 
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taining an out-door exhibition as any with which I am acquainted 
The dead-lock from half-past four to seven, when the omnibus-loads 
of counting-house humanity are discharging themselves in unbroken 
succession from Gracechurch-street, is in itself a sight to be remembered. 
What is the proportion of white horses to the entire equine population ? 
Is it as much as eight and three-sevenths per cent.? Putting it at 
that figure, for the sake of no particular argument, but just to 
appear profound and usefully statistical, I should say, as nearly 
as I can reckon, there must be from eleven to nine-and-twenty 
whitish horses at this moment (a quarter past five), on London- 
bridge. Doubtful whether or not the foregoing will be received 
as a calculation of any practical value, by ladies and gentlemen who 
read for information solely, I hasten to get quit of this arithmetical 
branch of the subject. Ah! here is something more in my line. 
Toys—very cheap ones, and mechanical in their character. A young 
man, costermongerish as to his general appearance, and of features not 
exactly prepossessing, holds towards us a box about three inches 
square. Up flies the lid, and out starts our old friend, the demoniac 
gentleman of the long robe, erewhile a toy of price, and belonging to 
the elite of the famous Newgate-street emporium, but now brought 
round again by the wheel of time and fate to his old halfpenny con- 
dition, though not to the original bodkin-case enclosure and the feeble 
rigidity of our childhood’s Jack-in-the-box. Chinese butterflies, 
dangled at the end of an elastic thread, are for sale a little further on ; 
entymological impossibilities are they, with sprawling wire-gimp legs 
and cotton-velvet wings of many colours; but they are not worth a 
penny a-piece; and I think I would rather buy the cacodemon in the 
black calico gown, though I know his box will come to pieces before I 
can get him home. There is but a limited field for such commerce on 
our chief bridge. Only at the south-eastern extremity do these 
hawkers of cheap toys venture to ply their trade; and the frait- 
women have all got that unmistakeable restlessness of vision which is 
characteristic of the London Bedouin, and which betokens a perpetual 
liability to be moved on by the active and intelligent X. 

His Majesty, William the Fourth, when he went to open the New 
London Bridge, in the very first year of his creditable reign (I re- 
member the august occasion, as one of the earliest events of my life), 
was pleased to observe that “‘the spectacle was the grandest and most 
delightful in every respect that he ever had the pleasure to wit- 
ness.” And then, as the “liner” of 1831 has recorded, the King 
paused to survey the scene around him, and acknowledged the deafen- 
ing cheers of the multitude by taking off his hat and repeatedly 
bowing. I feel bound, somehow, to take notice of a ceremony which 
we are called upon, through the long passage of years, to admire and 
applaud. Listen to the “liner” of twenty-six years ago— What a 
delightful page,” he says, “ will this event furnish to the chronicler of 
our times, and how the philanthropist may rejoice at this peaceful 
triumph—this untarnished work of national splendour.” Ah, “ liner,” 
we have gone on in a succession of superlatives, since that remarkable 
year 1831 (positively, though, they leave out altogether the opening of 
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New London Bridge in several of the almanacks !) and there has been 
so much occasional enthusiasm in the mean time, that I doubt ex- 
tremely whether, at this late day, “the chronicler of your times” quite 
enters into the spirit of that eloquent description, or values properly the 
“ delightful page” furnished by the eventand you. A not unthinking 
and not unsympathetic historian might deem it expedient to confine his 
observation on that same event within some such brief prose as the 
following :—On the first of August, a day already celebrated as that on 
which Doggett’s Coat and Badge match is decided, New London Bridge 
was opened with great ceremony in presence of the King and Queen. 
The completion of this desired road into Southwark was an occasion of 
reasonable rejoicing, and of some less reasonable display. Mr. Green 
went up in a balloon; and the refitting and regilding of one of the 
Companies’ barges cost more thana thousand pounds. Their Majesties 
partook of a capital lunch, provided by the Corporation ; and the King 
seized the occasion to compliment the city of London on this “ most 
extraordinary instance of its enterprise, skill, and talent.” 

Having given the first place to London Bridge, as the busiest of 
the City avenues, as the central post of observation in respect to 
river life, and, oh! as the bridge in whose shadow—or “ Shades”—I 
have poured libations- of exceedingly full-bodied port, whose father 
grape may or may not have grown fat in Lusitanian summers, but 
whose close relationship to Doctor O’Sloe and Major Brandy cannot, 
I fear, be questioned—having placed, as a matter of justice, London 
Bridge, first among the bridges of London, let me now own that it 
has for me less interest than any other. As an Exhibition, it is, 1 
have said, without a parallel in'‘my experience. As a Haunt, it will 
not stand comparison with any bridge, except Blackfriars, which is 
just an ugly necessity that is to be got over as soon as possible, and 
only endures as a fit, though shaky monument of the cheap contract 
system. 

Of Westminster Bridge I have the oldest remembrance, which goes 
far to establish it as my favourite. Once I travelled over it in a 
curricle! Many times I have ridden over it in hackney coaches, and 
twice by mail. To Astley’s have I been taken, by way of Westminster 
Bridge. Sawdust for me had charms at that period; neither had 
oranges lost their flavour. ‘Then, the bridge was of a different aspect 
—much more strongly marked in its architectural character than it 
now appears. There were alcoves, of fair proportions, at short dis- 
tances, affording shelter as well as rest. These alcoves, with much 
other masonry, were removed some years since, to lighten the struc- 
ture. It will soon be entirely supplanted by another bridge, of material 
belonging to the present age, and a fashion faultlessly copied from an 
age antagonistic in all respects, as well as being long past. And of 
all fopperies, the medieval foppery is to me the dreariest and the 
most lying foppery, by several million degrees. I don’t step forward 
as a champion of the Bag-wig principles of eighteenth-century 
architectonics. There was something ludicrous, undoubtedly, in 
their lumbering elegancies and reference to the antique. Especi- 
ally funny (if I may say so) is much that belongs to the Church- 
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architecture of Anne and the two first Georges. The curly cherubim, 
with their big stone cheeks stained with tears of soot, don’t exactly 
harmonise with types borrowed from mythic ages and a bright southern 
air. But, in spite of Pugin and Barry—aye, in the teeth of the great 
Ruskin himself—I declare my preference of such unaffected, old- 
fashioned,’ simple conventionalism to all Gothic revivals and trite 
conceits of mystic archeology. Comparison between the aforesaid 
Bag-wig or eighteenth-century style and the true Christian architecture 
which, it should be remembered, was a genuine growth and expression, 
= not (like our Gothic) a mere sprouting of pedantry, is quite another 
affair. 

The new iron bridge is to be, as everyone knows, “in keeping” with 
that extensive anachronism, the Palace of the Legislature, from the 
foot of which it will rise. What queer records our useful arts will 
supply to unborn historians! Pall-mall in ruins, for instance; will 
there be any reading that—except through the kitchens? These 
chambers are alone truthful, in any signs of the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

Will Sir Charles Barry’s new bridge have benches, whereon the idle 
or the weary may sit by day, and the homeless crouch by night? Let 
us hope that it will. Otherwise, there shall be no allowing that 
“ correct principles of taste” have entered into the design. A bridge 
is for lingering upon, as well as for walking or riding over. It may be 
as ruggedly sylvan, or as unexceptionably Gothic, as gracefully Floren- 
tine, or as primitively Kentuckian, as you please; but there shall be 
niches to saunter into, and seats to lounge upon, or else let the architect 
look to it. 

Westminster Bridge—the bridge yet extant in that name—is, or 

was, in its old condition, as I have intimated, the bridge of my child- 
hood. So, whenever I stand upon it now, recollections come crowd- 
ing upon me of those who are “sleeping off the child’s-play of life ”—— 
to borrow an immortelle from Jean Paul, who, of all poet-philosophers, 
has the prettiest fanciful way of decking graves. Such recollections, 
and such thoughts as attend them, are, I believe, proper to bridges. 
Most persons who have read Longfellow’s reflective poem will have 
felt how naturally all the thoughts therein uttered follow the open- 
ing words— 
“T stood on the bridge———” 
Most simply and impressively does that poet, ‘ who sings to one clear 
harp in divers tones,” describe the influences of the place and time. 
The striking of clocks in the still night air is preparatory of attention 
for the few suggestive objects brought by turns upon the scene. It is, 
indeed, a poem full of sweet pensiveness, wonderful music, and a 
benign fancy, which, without ceasing for an instant to be grave and 
earnest, indicates somehow the power and the wise practice of being 
occasionally at play. 

Time, distance, all thoughts removed from the necessity of the pre- 
sent; calm speculations connected with the living, and tender remem- 
brance of the many kind and pleasant faces passed into eternity, stir 
the mind of him who stands upon the bridge. His eyes reach far 
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away, and his heart is otherwhere; and as the familiar images arise, 
dilate, and fade before him, he murmurs the words of Longfellow-— 


““ How often, oh! how often? ” 


So, by a strange analogy, the space of time which spans the stream 
of life becomes a bridge as surely, but in another way, as that stone 
structure which he stands upon. ‘The river and the time glide away 
beneath his feet: his prescience glances forward, his memory carries 
him back. Old thoughts, old waifs and strays of feeling float past him, 
like the straws and splints on the water. He takes note, too, of a little 
swirl of passion here and there—a miniature Maelstrém of giddiness 
and folly ; and then some still deeps of sorrow and of suffering: so in 
the water, so in life. 

It is good to muse on bridges. Other visions than those of Mirza 
are suggested. Let the stream go on in its gentleness and foree—who 
shall stop it? What riches and what beauty hath it not borne on its 
bosom? What grief and guilt, which neither you nor I, nor any living 
being wots of, has lain for years quietly beneath! In the early, early 
morning, when the vast city sleeps far and wide on either side of the 
river, when the sun comes quietly and silently forward, touching the 
little hurrying wavelets with gold, stand or sit upon the bridge and 
muse. In the hot noon day, when the rays shoot down upon the 
dancing waters—when the craft, moving restlessly about, and the great 
money- “making crowd roar far and near on each side and around you, 
turn away from the busy street, think how the river and how life glides 
by, and muse upon the bridge. And in the quiet night, when the 
hum of the quick-moving mass of men has died down, and the distant 
lights gleam from the lamp, or the large ships as they lie in their dark 
shadows, and the river and the time still glide and glide away, it is 
well for you, oh! stalwart, rich and great, and you, oh! worn and poor, 
to come forth from out the mass of men in the great city, to shake 
hands with past and present, and to peer quietly into the mysterious 
future, while you muse upon the Bridge. 





MARSTON LYNCH, 


HIS LIFE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VICTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICK8 AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH. 
—_—»_— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


BEGINNING LIFE AGAIN, 


Few of Marston Lynch’s resolutions were difficult to shake. The one 
that he would on no account accept his uncle’s offers of reconciliation 
gave way speedily under the weight of his friends’ remonstrances and 
his wife’s exhortations. 

On the following morning Marston and Lucy were up and dressed 
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early; and something like an hour and a half ere there would be 
much prospect of Gregory Lynch’s being out of bed, this pair had left 
their magnificent suburban villa (I really believe the wretched little 
rabbit-hutch was called a villa), en route for Long’s Hotel, Bond-street 
—the temporary sojourn of the great Longport merchant. 

There were two reasons for this early stirring. First, Marston, 
always impatient, had become more so than ever since his illness, and 
having made up his mind to the magnanimous course of accepting the 
olive-branch held out to him by his uncle, he could not rest till the 
imposing ceremony had been performed. He had awakened several 
times in the night to ask Lucy the time, like a child eager for the dawn 
of a long promised holiday. He had been unable to eat his breakfast, 
and, had the resources of his wardrobe permitted, there is no doubt 
that he would have made many experimental changes in the decoration 
of his outward man before feeling satisfied with his personal appearance 
for so great an occasion. But, alas! the days of wearable coats, waist- 
coats, and trousers in the plural, or even dual number, were over with 
Marston Lynch: and such luxuries as breast-pins, rings, and watches, 
were as memories of a past existence. Marston Lynch was shabby, 
or to borrow an image from the poetry of the present generation, “seedy” 
—a state of things by no means agreeable to any member of the com- 
munity, but which, to the artistic or poetical mind, is simply in- 
tolerable. The same mental condition which makes a sturdy pic- 
turesque beggar, with matted locks and beard, and streaming with parti- 
coloured rags, an object of admiration, renders the miserably-clad 
“respectable man,” with his threadbare coat, of a forgotten make, 
buttoned up to conceal badness or deficiency of linen, which it only 
morally exposes—his limp hat, that would only have been not laughable 
two years ago when such shapes were worn by everbody—darned 
gloves, and saw-like shirt collar—an object of ridicule and pity. 
Why? Are artists and poets, then, such indifferent philosophers 
that they care to judge of men, or be judged of men themselves, by the 
cut and newness of their outward garments? It may be so. Or it 
may be that the man—the struggling man at all events—who now-a- 
days professes a contempt for external appearances, is a greater fool 
than the man who pronounces him one for the practical expression of 
such contempt. On another hand, it is tolerably certain that artists 
and poets have a keener sense of the ridiculous than other people. 
Coats, hats, gloves, and shirt-collars, as at present constructed, are 
ridiculous objects in themselves, and can only be worn without a sense 
of shame and discomfort when in their newest gloss and currency. 
An article of modern clothing that has once fallen into the rearward of 
fashion is a conspicuous absurdity ; and its wearer stands in the unen~ 
viable position of a fool who has adhered to an obsolete folly. More- 
over, there is something sadly ridiculous in the toadyism which poverty 
pays to riches, by obeying its sumptuary laws, as to discomfort and 
hideousness in dress, when debarred of any of the compensating ad- 
vantages which alone can make such tyranny tolerable. Why should 
@ poor gentleman,whose very poverty makes the name a mockery, and 
excludes him from every comfortable dinner-table where he may have 
once been welcome, stint himself in his daily supply of cold beef and 
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cabbage for the sake of a shadowy semblance of the broad-cloth and 
beaver proprieties purchased at second-hand shops, at seemingly low 
but really exorbitant prices—things that neither defy cold nor disarm 
suspicion—when, in a clean blouse or a stout workman’s dreadnought, 
according to season, a defiant wide-awake, and an honest pair of 
fustian continuations, for him the stout might foam, the pig might 
smoke, and the apple-sauce cream—aye, by Saint Anne, and stuffing 
should be hot in the mouth? There must be insurmountable obstacles 
to such an independent course ; for it is one we never see a poor gen- 
tleman adopting. However, there are soundly politic reasons why the 
artist or writer, living by the exercise of his talents, should be well- 
dressed. To be otherwise is an admission of poverty. This would be 
of no consequence, but that the world persists in attributing poverty, 
which is equivalent with non-success, to incapacity; the mere sus- 
picion of which, to such men as IJ speak of, is fatal. Briefly, Marston 
Lynch was not and could not be well-dressed for the present. He 
hurried over his toilette with the contemptuous haste of an actor 
gabbling a part he is ashamed of being obliged to play. 

The second reason why Marston Lynch and Lucy should be early 
a-foot was a reason, as some will pronounce, with more reason in it. 
Kentish-town was a long way from Bond-street, and Marston Lynch 
was very weak; he could only as yet walk slowly and with difficulty. 
As yet the days of cheap omibuses were not; and the more expensive 
conveyances then in vogue were beyond their means. The small sum 
left by Walrus on the preceding evening had been absorbed at once 
in the vortex of household necessities. The journey must be performed 
on foot, and by slow and easy stages. Marston would have undertaken 
it alone, but Lucy would not let him. He might be taken ill on the 
road, or “a thousand things,” as Mrs. Lucy expressed it: though I 
should like to know, in the event of any one of those thousand con- 
tingencies presenting itself, what she, poor little soul, could have done 
to meet it? However, so impressed was she with the necessity of 
accompanying Marston, with a view to his support and protection, that 
she even consented to leave ‘“‘ baby” in charge of the landlady’s daughter, 
an undersized damsel, of doubtful trustworthiness, and of slovenliness 
as to which there was no doubt whatever. The little mother’s apprehen- 
sions, itis true, had been greatly calmed by her usual ally on such emer- 
gencies, Mr. Thomas Clough, who had preferred passing the night un- 
comfortably on chairs in Marston’s sitting-room, rather than be driven 
to the Bohemian’s last extremity of going home—and who had expressed 
his intention of passing the day in the immediate neighbourhood, for 
the purpose of making careful studies of a picturesque pump by which 
he had been fascinated, and promised to look in, from time to time, 
with a supervising eye to the nursery arrangements. 

Look at poor Marston Lynch, with an emaciated face, stooping 
shoulders and threadbare garments, leaning, with one hand, on a 
walking-stick, and with the other, on a frail and slender arm that 
should have leant on his. Consider that he has a four miles’ walk 
before him, which he must perform for the want of a shilling, and 
which it will take him two hours to accomplish. Consider that the 
object of that walk is to humble himself (for it is useless to blink the 
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truth) before a man by whom he believes himself to have been 
wronged, and whom, in the pride of his youth, strength, and talents, 
he had taunted, defied, and insulted on every possible occasion. And 
upon the charity (he repeats the word bitterly to himself many times 
between his closed teeth) of that man depends his only hope of relief, 
peace, and health, perhaps of life. Having reconciled himself to the 
acceptance of assistance from his uncle, his mind can, for the present, 
take in no more disagreeable possibilities. The idea that that assist- 
ance may yet fail him, he will not contemplate, It is his one resource 
left, and fail him it must not. He is going to beg—that is quite 
humiliation enough—the alms must be abundant. He is like a famished 
man on a raft, who can only strain his eyes to one speck on the hori- 
zon; it is, it must be, the long expected ship that is to bring him 
succour. How will Gregory Lynch receive him? What will be the 
extent of his relenting kindness, or, as Marston loves to consider it, 
tardy justice? What will be the amount of submission exacted from 
him in return for the means to grow strong, to rest, and to live? These 
are the only questions Marston Lynch can ask himself. All his old 
projects of self-reliance and exertion for wealth and fame are as 
vanished dreams of the past, even as the shipwrecked man’s memories 
of home, and strife, and duty—all forgotten in the thought of the bread 
that should be contained in the hold of that one ship on the horizon. 

Contrast this picture with the one I have shown you of a handsome 
impetuous boy fancying that the world was at his foot, who was petted, 
caressed, and loved by all who knew him, who had too early tasted 
the seductive sweets of fame and luxury; and admit that whatever the 
faults and failings of my poor anti-hero may have been, his punishment 
is at least as much as he can bear. 

How? Has he not a noble and devoted wife who loves him more 
than all the world, and a darling child? With these blessings, what 
can happen to harm him ? 

Hunger for three, reader. That is the answer. Try it—for one—to 
begin with; and see how you like it. 

I have heard somewhere a stupid old song of a past generation, (when 
the “ Jolly God,” the “rosy morn,” and similar stereotypes, were im- 
plicitly believed in as essentials to genuine poetry), which speaks of 
“lovely woman” as the being who 


“ Doubles up our joys and divides our cares.” 


It is a lie. It is only his happiness that an honest man will consent 
to, or even can, share with the woman he loves. There can be no 
division of sorrow any more than there can be a division of typhus 
fever. The man who, being wretched himself, derives a consolation 
from inocculating those nearest to him with his misery is not one 
whose acquaintance I desire. Such people (who are by no means 
uncommon) remind me of Mr. Fag in the “ Rivals,” who, because he 
has been bullied by his master, kicks the errand-boy. 

Marston walked very slowly, and had to rest many times. Poor 
Lucy encouraged and cheered him to the best of her powers, which 
were not very great, Lucy being only a kind of lunar satellite, 
in a system of which Marston Lynch was the solar centre. Her 
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face could only reflect back such light as the sun shed upon it. When 
Marston’s face was eclipsed by sorrow that of his little wife was in 
darkness. 

On this occasion Lucy was rather inclined to be hopeful than other- 
wise. The fact that Marston had consented to forgive his uncle—for doing 
she had not the clearest idea what—was a great matter for rejoicing; 
Gregory’s relenting was a sufficient proof that her husband’s great 
merits were at last about to be recognised. She was, moreover, 
grateful to Gregory Lynch for affording her an opportunity of ceasing 
to think unfavourably of him. She was a little timid at the prospect 
of meeting him it is true, and absolutely frightened at the possibility of 
the terrible Mrs. Gregory being present at the interview. But Lucy 
was one of the bravest cowards in the world. In the old times of 
martyrdom she would have gone trembling all over to the stake, or 
suffered herself to be frightened to death by wild beasts with the 
greatest firmness and determination. However, it was very certain 
that on this particular occasion no possible harm could come to her, 
for would not her husband be present? It was remarkable and cha- 
racteristic that Mrs. Lynch persisted in considering her husband a model 
of physical as well as moral courage and strength; and the evidence 
of her senses that he was scarcely able to drag himself along the pave- 
ment without the assistance of her arm and a walking-stick did not at 
all weaken her firm conviction that, in the event of her being insulted 
or aggrieved by a passing giant, her companion could at a moment's 
notice, by the exercise of some latent power within him, rouse himself 
to the infliction of terrible chastisement on the offender. 

They spoke very little on the way. Marston indulged in a few feeble 
rhodomontades as to the dignified attitude it was his intention to 
assume in the presence of his humbled and repentant kinsman ; how he 
would accept of no service at that kinsman’s hands that would at all 
compromise him in his own estimation ; that he would rather starve ; 
and much nonsense of that kind. Marston knew in his heart that he 
would rather not starve, and that he had for more than a twelvemonth 
forfeited the right to do so. If suicide be justifiable at all, it can only 
be so in the singular number. Humiliating as was the admission, 
Marston could not deny to himself that he was prepared to 
accept any terms his uncle might propose, not absolutely and shame- 
fully degrading ; and to accept them, moreover, with thankfulness and 
rejoicing. So he left off bragging ,and occupied himself with building 
castles in the air as to the peaceful life in store for himself and his dear 
ones. 

The last half mile or so of their journey was performed in silence. 
The approaching interview engaged all their thoughts. As they neared 
the hotel Lucy cast a deprecating glance over her humble attire, and 
blessed the invention of plate-glass shop windows, which enabled her 
to obtain that indispensible glimpse of the state of her head-gear 
without which no woman of any age ¢an present herself in unac- 
customed society. Marston was like an actor at the wing mumbling 
over his part, and meditating the manner of his entrée on the scene. 

They reached the door of the hotel, before which a private brougham 
was waiting. Our two poor relations observed this, not for any con- 
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nexion that it suggested with the movements of their wealthy kinsman, 
but from the common tendency of the human mind on the eve of 
trying crises to seek relief from its absorbing occupation by noticing 
indifferent objects. The driver of the vehicle, standing at the horse's 
head, touched his hat to Marston, with a look of recognition and a 
kind of qualified civility. Marston remembered to have seen the man’s 
face, but could not call to mind where. The question was not worth 
asking, and was instantaneously forgotten. Marston and Lucy, with 
beating hearts, pressed each other's arm, exchanged a reassuring smile, 
and were about to enter the hotel, when— 

Don Sancho de Saumarez, with Maud Carlton on his arm, swept 
past them out of the hotel, entered the carriage, and were driven off 
rapidly in the direction of Oxford-street. 

The incident occurred in less time than I have taken to tell it, but 
in those two or three seconds a complete drama was enacted. Lucy’s 
flimsy, washed-out muslin skirt had come in contact with the magnifi- 
cent flounces of Miss Carlton. The two women had drawn back, 
exchanging glances of mutual recognition and aversion. Lucy had, 
without any definite reason, instinctively connected Maud Carlton with 
the origin of their present misfortunes. She had divined that there 
were grounds for jealousy and strife between them, and, with all her 
gentleness, Mrs. Lucy was quite woman enough to hate, and that 
pretty strongly, any one of her own sex whom she might suspect of 
designs—past, present, or possible—prejudicial to her heart’s peace. 
The first cry of surprise over, on the occasion alluded to, she had 
shrunk from Miss Carlton as from the touch of pollution, clung 
proudly to her precious husband, whom she protected, as it were, from 
the designs of the wicked enchantress by a look of defiance as insolently 
contemptuous—aye, and as cruel—as ever Maud’s own face had worn 
in her bitterest and most wayward mood. One of Lucy’s old glances 
—humble, deprecating, and imploring—would, perhaps, have touched 
Maud’s heart, and the elaborate fabric of Don Sancho de Saumarez 
might have been scattered to the winds by one impetuous gust of 
forgiveness and self-reproach. But the little vixen (pro tem.) had 
chosen, in that one movement, to declare war, which the more power- 
ful fury accepted. Miss Carlton returned the assault with a wither- 
ing smile of hatred and triumph, and a searching, comprehensive 
look, which, as Lucy felt, took in the whole list of their miseries—her 
old bonnet with the faded ribbons, her mended gloves and shoes, her 
pale cheeks and sunken eyes, Marston’s stooping shoulders and ema- 
ciated form, his dejected face, the whitening seams of his coat, his 
darned and patched linen—it seemed even to penetrate to the shabby 
dog’s-eared leather portemonnaie in her pocket, that for weeks had 
contained nothing but pawnbrokers’ duplicates—even to the empty 
drawers and cupboards of their miserable apology for a home in 
Kentish Town. All these Miss Carlton seemed to know and rejoice in 
as she threw herself back on the cushions of her snug vehicle, of which 
she drew up the window with an impatient jerk, as if to interpose a 
material barrier between herself and the atmosphere contaminated by 
the breath of unfortunate wretches. 

Marston had remained motionless. The gallant Saumarez had recog- 
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nised him, but being taken by surprise, and without time for the 
construction of a plot (without which preparation he could do nothing), 
had brushed past his former friend with sneaking precipitancy, and a 
somewhat cur-like expression on his usually engaging countenance, 
which, on this occasion only in the course of this history, was observed 
to be somewhat flushed. 

Our young couple looked after the receding carriage for some 
seconds in silence. Then they looked at each other. 

“What can this mean?” 

“No good, I fear; but let us know at once.” 

“Yes, let us know,” Lucy said, with a heavy sigh. 

Neither had the insincerity to pretend to the other that the visit of 
the pair who had just departed might have been made to any other 
resident in the hotel than their uncle; or that it might have been one 
to him of mere formality, and in no way connected with their own 
business. They instinctively felt the contrary was the case, and entered 
the hotel with the gloomy prescience of calamity. 

Marston inquired of a waiter if Mr. Gregory Lynch was within ; and 
was answered in the affirmative. 

The visitors sent up their cards, and waited in the entrance-hall a 
few anxious moments, that seemed hours. 

The waiter returned with a curt message to the effect that Mr. 
Lynch could not be seen. 

Lucy trembled, and Marston’s lip quivered as he faltered, 

“‘ Perhaps he is not up yet.” 

“Yes, he’s up, but he can’t be seen—that’s the message.” 

‘Perhaps if we were to call again id 

“ The lady said you needn’t trouble yourselves to call again, as Mr. 
Lynch declined seeing you.” 

The man delivered it respectfully enough, and with evident re- 
luctance. 

“The lady —I presume you mean Mrs. Lynch ?” 

“ Yes sir,” the waiter good-naturedly added, as a compensation 
to the man whom his official position had compelled him to be the 
means of distressing. 

“Was Mr. Lynch present, may I ask ?’ 

‘“‘ He was.” 

* And he said nothing ?” 

“Nothing whatever, sir.” 

“Thank you; then we will not trouble ourselves a second time. 
Good morning to you.” 

“Good morning, sir. Going to have a change in the weather, 
I think.” 

He was a compassionate waiter to bestow this amount of civility, 
without hope of a shilling, upon the two young people who looked 
so disappointed and so poor; and a thoughtful one to run as he did 
to hold the glass door open for their exit, bowing to Lucy as she passed 
precisely as he had bowed five minutes ago to the splendid lady in the 
brougham. It was as kind on the waiter’s part as the gift of a quar- 
tern loaf from a baker. 

When they reached the street, the forced self-composure which 
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Marston had observed before the hotel servants, gave way utterly. 
He could not speak. He trembled fearfully. The muscles of his face 
quivered, and at length a torrent of tears rolled down his cheeks. 

Re Dear, dear Marston—don’t. For heaven’s sake—anything but 
that!” 

“What shall we do?” 

That was now the question. 

They walked mechanically towards Piccadilly. Lucy squeezing her 
husband’s arm to her own, pressing his hand beneath her shawl, and 
imploring him not to give way. 

“It is very cruel.” 

“Tt is very—very—very cruel.” 

“Was that letter written only to raise false hopes, and cast me lower 
than ever by disappointing them ?” 

“No—no. I cannot believe that; there has been some misunder- 
standing—or some misrepresentation : 

“From whom ?” 

“T don’t know—from his wife, perhaps—or—or— No matter, let 
us forget it, dear, as if it had never happened.” 

“Yes, let us forget it—that is the only plan. I must set to work 
and earn some money. Yes, I must set to work.” 

“That's my own dear. Let us go home.” 

Home! Marston shuddered. He had never contemplated re-enter- 
ing that wretched place except to leave it for ever. 

“Let us go to Walrus’s. I want to rest.” 

Walrus’s lodgings were not far off. The hospitable Philip was for- 
tunately at home, and gave them such welcome as he could afford. 
He was shocked at the inexplicable cruelty of the treatment they had 
received, and expressed his intention of “having it out with old 
Gregory,” as a personal matter—he having been made the unconscious 
instrument of Marston’s disappointment. 

“No, Phil. ; let it rest,” said Marston. “It is over. I have been 
the victim of a terrible vengeance of some kind. But whoever they 
may be I cannot risk a second contest with such enemies. It seems 
as though it had killed me already, and I am beginning a new life. Yes, 
and I must begin to-day—now, and in earnest. Lucy, my dear, go 
home.” 

* And you, dear.” 

“1?—oh, I must—see about something. I must call on publishers, 
and so forth —get something to do, in fact; or what will become 
of us ?” 

Lucy suppressed a heaving sigh. 

“ But you are not well enough to-day—you should keep quiet.” 

* Quiet? Where? Where the coalman knocks at the door three 
times an hour, and the baker bullies you from his cart up to the first- 
floor window, and the green-grocer forces his way up-stairs, and takes 
a seat with his back against the door? Thank you, my dear. Such 
circumstances are not conducive to the flow of inspiration or the com- 
posure of thoughts.” 

“ What will become of us ?” 

Mr. Walus suggested a monosyllabic remedy. 
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“ Bolt.” 

“ From Fryingpan-court into Fireplace-alley—even if we could 
raise a cab-fare, for that distance? I don’t see any advantage in the 
change. Can you pay Lucy’s omnibus home, as she calls it, Phil. ? ” 

“To be sure—and a few bob over; but what’s your move?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know. I must try--something. Lucy, dear, Phil. 
will see you into an omnibus. I'll rest a bit, and think of something. 
There go, there’s a good girl, or I shall be angry.” 

He had been often angry with her of Jate. Lucy was giddy with 
despair. What should she do? There was Marston, scarcely recovered 
from a fever, and crushed with a bitter disappointment, in a wild and 
unsettled state, claiming to be left to himself in town. On the other 
hand, she had been three hours away from baby !—a state of things 
previously unknown in the existence of that individual. She could not 
decide for herself. As usual, she resolved that Marston should decide 
for her. She approached him, and taking his hands in hers looked him 
earnestly in the face, saying, j 

“ How do you think I can leave you, dear, in this state? Ask your- 
self, and tell me what I ought to do.” 

Always that terrible responsibility of directing the actions and pro- 
viding for the happiness of another! Could she never relieve him of 
so much as one grain of the load, by a single act of self-reliance and de- 
cision? No! Marston felt, that while she lived, so completely was her 
volition absorbed in his, that he alone must bear the burden; and even 
though it should crush him, all she could do would be to watch his 
sufferings and weep. The charge he had undertaken was one that 
would allow of no sleeping at his post. In his present weak and 
dejected condition, what a relief it would have been for him—to give 
way to lamentation or despair. He was sick of life, and could almost 
have made an end to it : but his life was not his own. Here was this little 
woman at his elbow dunning him for that supply of hope and moral 
support with which he was as much bound to furnish her as with 
gowns, bonnets, and house room. 

Bankrupt as was Marston Lynch of the commodities required of 
him, he was an honest debtor. He roused himself from his despairing 
mood with such demonstrations of strength and cheerfulness as he 
could assume—kissed his wife, and answered her as follows :— 

“Go home, my darling, and attend to your child; you may do so 
safely. Iam not such a coward as to make away with myself—if that 
is what you are afraid of. I am only going to do what I told you—to 
seek for some employment—” 

“But you are not fit to walk about.” 

“Let me see a fair chance of earning some money and I shall be fit 
to run.” 
~ “ And you will come home straight ? ” 

“ Straight.” 

‘And will promise me not give way ?” 

“On my honour.” 

“ And promise me, not on your honour, but on your love, that if 
you should meet with fresh disappointments in what you seek, you will 
not let them make you in the least bit in the world unhappy ?” 
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This was rather tyrannical—Marston felt it so. It was like extort- 
ing a promise from a man that he would never cry out in the event of 
his burning his fingers. Our wives, are, however, very exacting in such 
matters, and they must have their way. Marstom gave the required 
promise, and wondered if he should be able to keep it. 

“T believe you.” 

Lucy kissed her husband many times, and whispered in his ear 
several exhortations on the subject of “keeping up,” and departed on 
her homeward-bound journey, Mr. Walrus volunteering to escort her 
to her conveyance. 

Marston having fortified himself with an hour’s rest and a substan- 
tial meal, provided by his entertainer, walked forth on his mission of 
beginning the world again. 

Alas! he little thought how near the very beginning he would have 
to commence the operation. He called on several publishers in succes- 
sion to whom he was mortified to find his name almost or entirely un- 
known. His only success as an author had been in connexion with 
dramatic literattre—a department quite distinct and apart from that of 
ordinary publishing business. He was received in all cases politely, but 
with one unvarying result. He was asked what he had brought to 
show. He had brought nothing. He could merely mention certain 
subjects for books which he had thought of, and which he felt confident 
of being able to treat successfully. ‘The publishers felt no doubt of 
this whatever, and would be happy to give his manuscripts their 
earliest attention on any of the works being completed. In answer to 
requests for casual employment, such as translations, compilations, &c., 
he was always told that such undertakings usually emanated, like 
original works, from the writers; and in the event of anything of the 
kind originating with the publishers, they were naturally in the habit of 
entrusting them to’people whom they had been in the habit of employing, 
and with whose capabilities they were well acquainted. Marston soon 
got weary of this repetition, and was about to return home discon- 
solately, in a frame of mind very inadequate to the fulfilment of his 
promise to Lucy, when his eye was attracted by a name on a door-plate 
which he recognised as that of a publisher whom he remembered to 
have heard spoken of in no very complimentary terms, either as to his 
liberality or graciousness, by certain writers of his acquaintance. 
This publisher was, moreover, one of the very highest caste, and 
Marston had not yet had the courage to present himself at any but 
second or third-rate houses. What had deterred him? Not any 
under-estimate of his own powers, depend upon it. It was simply the 
consciousness of his shabby appearance that made him unwilling to 
parade his present misery in places where he had yet some lingering 
ambition to be one day received with distinction—an ambition whick 
proves that there was some hope for Marston Lynch yet. 

“Well, he can’t eat me,” thought Marston; “and bear as they 
describe him, he may have the politeness to offer me a chair for five 
minutes, which will be a god-send. It will only make one more dis- 
appointment, and there’s no such hurry for getting home.” 

It was that going home, without having conquered a single pub- 
lisher, that Marston Lynch was afraid of. 
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APOLLO IN EBONY. 


Every true heart mourns over the thraldom of the negro race and the 
tyranny of their inhuman persecutors, but the harp of sorrow reaches its 
loudest wail when free-born whites seek to justify themselves by asper- 
sions on the morality and intelligence of the down-cloven. Aye, it is 
worse, when temperate observers, who can Jook upon man chained and 
bleeding, and see no heart crushed, or mind martyred, join the hue and 
cry. Enough were it for our travellers to picture the woes of slavery, with- 
out such imaginary extenuations. We might then gather strength in 
our pent-up souls for battle on the part of the weak, whereas we are, as 
it is, only taunted into bitterness. Truth, human and divine, how- 
ever, urges us to mount barb and poise lance for the maligned and 
depreciated. We have shown that the negro intellect is teeming with 
generous humour, which psychologists tell us is invariably associated 
with great mental power*; and we now purpose to show that Apollo 
has even deigned to leave his graceful form, fair skin, and long hair, to 
appear in the broad build, ebon brightness, and frizzy curl of an Ethiop. 

Father Lobo, a Portuguese missionary, who visited Abyssinia early 
in the seventeenth century, particularly notices the negroes there for 
delicacy of wit and soundness of judgment. Bruce defends their 
general character with much spirit, and more modern travellers are 
opening their eyes to the facts around them. Still we grieve that so 
much incredulity prevails. 

In their free state the black race exhibit somewhat of a poetic spirit, 
springing, like that of the early pastoral, from their mode of life. The 
burial of their dead is accompanied with a rude wild song, which 
refers, we should suppose, to the fate of the spirit, like that of the 
North American Indians. The music is of a martial cast, and their 
leaping and dancing add an exciting effect. A few only of their reli- 
gious myths seem to be woven into ballads. They here betray also the 
peculiar fondness for the chorus which has gone with them into capti- 
vity. Captain Lyons, who explored some portions of Northern Africa, 
gives an interesting explanation of one of the Boori, or sorcery songs. 
It well illustrates both their music and poetry. Three girls were 
pounding wheat, keeping time with their pestles. Commencing slowly, 
one cheeringly predicts the return of the warriors and their own lovers 
loaded with spoil. The rising of the music to a war-song announces 
the return, and its sudden falling, the death of one of the lovers. The 
accompaniment ceases. ‘Two of them then seek to relieve the bereaved 
one, who is inconsolable. To console her they try their incantations. 
A goat is supposed to be sacrificed, its entrails examined, and finding 
he died a hero’s death, they conclude with an appropriate chorus. 

But it is in their servitude, where some gleams of civilization have 
crept in, and a higher standard of intelligence has operated on them, 
that we find them more truly poetic. Their disruption from Africa, 
while it has not effaced their humour, has given to them a tenderness 
and depth of feeling which often gushes into song in spite of serfdom, as 
Proteus broke into a stream when Aristeus threw round him his chain. 


* Vide “Tratn,” for September. 
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When an individual suffers a great punishment for no very venial 
offence, the effect that is communicated through the passions to his 
intellect is often astounding. How must it then act on the poor black, 
who has suffered everything that can degrade our common humanity, 
for no wrong he ever did or contemplated? Hope, fear, revenge, and 
ardent yearning to prove his birthright, all force and expand his mind, 
while dreams of freedom kindle within him a divinity. But it may 
be asked why we do not see more of this wonderful development. We 
reply, because it is the slave-holders’ interest to let no such knowledge 
creep out, and still tighter to bind any genius that may appear. Only 
the other day we were told of a slave receiving a great punishment for 
reading ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” We rejoice, however, over the few cases 
wherein a remnant is left of God’s humanity in the hearts of the 
oppressors, and the slaves are allowed the privileges of reading, writing, 
and social converse. The day’s toil done, the privileged few group 
round some talented reader, or join in a simple, and often wordless 
song, yet expressing feelings too deep for utterance. Gathered round 
the fire in the corn-shucking season, their mellow voices may be heard 
for miles; and as one group pauses, another from a neighbouring 
plantation, perhaps, takes up the song, and thus it speeds, like the first 
twittering of morning birds. Their more jovial meetings are enlivened 
by one of the company keeping up a running fire of puns, jokes, and 
lampcons, to the twang of the “banja” (banjo), or the thumping off 
the “ goombay,” a kind of drum made of hollow bark and sheepskin. 
On many estates there are regular improvisations of this kind. Indeed, 
their power of extemporaneous composition is one of their most 
interesting peculiarities. The operatic scene in Mrs. Stowe’s “ Dred,” 
we confess to reading dubiously; subsequent inquiry, however, has 
convinced us of its accuracy. We may remark, by the way, too, that 
we are glad the authoress, in the criticism on “ Lettice,” recognises, in 
part at least, her belief in what we now advance. This power is well 
shown by a little incident that occurred to the great traveller, Mungo 
Park. He was preparing to pass the night outside a village where he 
had been denied shelter, when a poor negro woman passing took pity on 
him, and conveyed him to her hut, and gave him food. As he re- 
clined on the mat the family resumed their spinning, and his aequaint- 
ance with their language enabled him to learn that he himself was the 
theme of their song. The words he gives us, and they must have 
melted him into tears. They are these :—“ The wind roared and the 
rain fell. The poor white man, faint and weary, came and sat under 
our tree. He has no mother to bring him milk—no wife to grind his 
corn. Chorus—Let us pity the white man; no mother has he to bring 
him milk—no wife to grind his corn!” 

Slavery, as a pure power, however, must destroy all the finer feelings 
of the heart; and their existence in spite of it is a proof of their 
tenacious inherency and vigour. They could not be engrafted by it, 
nor could it give them imagination; both are original and primordial. 
Yet an American, one Grayson, a hybrid, surely, who has unblushingly 
assumed the singing robe, paints it as a state such as we often link poe 
with in our minds. In ascending Parnassus, he finds that Arcadia 
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and the golden age have come from heaven and made “a habitation 
and a name” in the slave states. Crooks, garlands, oaten reeds, curds 
and cream, and pretty compliments, are gone out of fashion; so that, 
substituting hoes, chains, cat-o’-nine-tails, corn cakes, and windy exple- 
tives, we have again a happy spot in the world. Listen, ye poor and 
needy, and ye wanderers in quest of a dulce domum :— 


“ And yet the life so unassailed by care, | 
So blessed with mod’rate work, with ample fare ; 
With all the good the starving pauper needs, 
The happier slave on each plantation leads. 
* * 7 * * 


And Christian slaves may challenge as their own, 

The blessings claimed in fabled states alone. 

The cabin home, not comfortless, though rude, 

Light daily labour, and abundant food, 

The sturdy health that temperate habits yield, 

The cheerful song that rings in every field ; 

The long, loud laugh that freemen seldom share, 

Heaven's boon to bosoms unapproached by care. 
* * ia * * 

And placid age—the task of labour done— 

Enjoys the summer’s shade, the winter sun. 

And, as through life no pauper want he knows, 

Laments no poor-house penance at its close.” 


Comment would mar the pastoral bliss of the reader’s mind. 

Our examples of negro poetry must necessarily be brief. We begin 
with the productions of Phillis Wheatley, who, though slave-born, 
receiving gentle treatment, and having facilities offered her, entirely 
educated herself; could read “ Ovid” easily, and wrote many graceful 
and tender poems. They all breathe the deep poetry of feeling—a 
negro peculiarity—and though composed before she reached nineteen, 
will bear comparison with many of classic fame. From one or two 
poems on the same subject, take the following :— 


“Through airy fields he wings his instant flight, 
To purer regions of celestial light ; 
Enlarged he sees unnumbered systems roll, 
Beneath him sees the universal whole— 
Planets on planets run their destined round, 
And circling wonders fill the vast profound. 
Th’ ethereal now—now the empyreal skies, 
With glowing splendours strike his wond’ring eyes : 
The angels view him with delight unknown, 
Press his soft hand, and seat him on his throne. 
Then smiling, thus—‘ To this divine abode, 
The seat of saints, of seraphs, and of God— 
Thrice welcome thou.’ The enraptured babe replies, 
‘Thanks to my God who snatched me to the skies.’ 

* * * * * 


Joyful he spake—exulting cherubs round, 
Clapped their glad wings—the heavenly vaults resound.” 


In an address to the Earl of Dartmouth, then Secretary of State for 
North America, we find her giving vent to her love of freedom thus :— 


“Should you, my lord, while you my song, 
Wonder from whence my love of freedom sprung? 
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I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate, 

Was snatched from Afric’s fancied happy seat. 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labour in my parents’ breast ! 
Steeled was that soul, and by no misery moved, 
That from a father seized his babe beloved : 
Such, such my case. And can I then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway.” 


All her other compositions are full of the same tender beauty, and 
themes that a greater poet might have failed in, she touches felicitously 
in the manner of Mrs. Hemans, and with a tinge peculiar to a less 
favoured poetess. She died at the age of twenty-six. 

More manly and bold in expression, but possessed of the same rich 
feeling, are the poems of Placido, the Cuban. His life was one of con- 
tinual hardship, yet he was sometimes allowed to be present in com- 
pany. Here he used to slink into a corner, and with an egg-shelt for 
an inkstand, write down as many lines as his memory could retain. 
Very different this to the Scotch bard, who, entering a tavern, used to 
bawl out, “ Waiter, bring me a sheet of paper—I’ve got an ideal” His 
poems were written in Spanish, and our citations are translated by 
Dr. Madden. His happiest effort is entitled ‘‘ The Cucuya ; or, Firefly.” 
He describes its wild shining track, and the unavailing chase of village 
youths, and continues :— 


“ But see the sweet maiden, the innocent child, 
The pride of the village, as fair as the wild 
And beautiful flowers she twines in her hair ; 
How light is her step and how joyous her air ! 
And oft as one looks on such brightness and bloom, 
On such beauty as her’s, one might envy the doom 
Of a captive Cucuya, that’s destined like this, 
To be touched by her hand, and revived by her kiss ; 
Imprisoned itself by a mistress so kind, 
It hardly can seem to be closely confined ; 
And a prisoner thus gently treated in fine, 
By a keeper so gentle, might cease to repine. 
Oh, beautiful maiden, may heaven accord 
Thy care of the captive its fitting reward ; 
And never may fortune the fetters remove, 
Of a heart that is thine in the bondage of love.” 


The wild freedom and happy confinement of the Cucuya, contrasts 
itself, and not unintentionally, with the circumstances of the poet, and 
is one of the most delicate touches in poetry. Béranger in his “ Adieu 
to the Country,” previous to his imprisonment in 1821, says— 


“The other songsters of these woods are free— 
Had my strains died, it had been so with me.” 


Here the poet himself draws the comparison, but in the former case he 
does not appear, except in the faint limning of the back ground, and 
the image is so exquisitely suggested that it seems like a distinct 
creation in the mind. Very masterly, too, he. depicts, under the 
similitude of a dream, his flying to the scenes of his youth, and his 
awakening to sadder realities, 

Few poets in the world’s history have met a more tragic end than 
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his. Convicted of an attempt to give freedom to his brethren in colour, 
he was, with his comrades, condemned to be shot. For four-and- 
twenty hours, in a chapel hung with black, his coffin before him, and 
amid a solemn service, he stood unmoved. As he was led to execution, 
he recited aloud a prayer he had composed in prison, which had a 
most powerful effect on the multitude. We give the two opening 
verses :— 
“ Being of infinite goodness! God Almighty ! 
I hasten in mine agony to thee— 
Rending the hateful veil of calumny ! 
Stretch forth thine arm, Omnipotent, in pity ; 
Efface this ignominy from my brow, 
Wherewith the world is fain to brand it now. 
“Oh, King of Kings! thou God of my forefathers— 
My God !—thou only my defence shall be 
Who gav’st her riches to the shadowed sea ; 
From whom the North her frosty treasure gathers— 
Of heavenly light and solar flame the giver— 
Life to the leaves, and motion to the river.” 


When the final preparations were made, with the combined fervor 
of poet and patriot, he exclaimed, “ Adieu, O world—here is no pity 
for me. Soldiers, fire!” The first charge failed to kill him, and, rising 
with his hand on his heart, he cried out, “ Will no one have pity on 
me? Fire here!” 

As a specimen of the poetry of the Kaffir-negro, the following lines 
by a chief named Sicana may serve as a specimen. They are from a 
prayer, the euphonistic rise and fall of the second and fourth lines 
reminding one of “ Adrian’s address to his Soul.” 


“Ulin quba inkulve siambata tina 
Ulodali bom’ uadali pezula, 
Umdala uadala idula izula, 
Yebinza, inquinquis zizeliela.” 


The negroes have evinced much aptitude for both Latin and Greek, 
and some have attained to very great proficiency. Francis Williams, 
a native of Jamaica, but who, through the kindness of the Duke of 
Montague, was sent to Cambridge University—besides other poems, 
wrote several in Latin. Perhaps they are not so elegant as an English 
youth might have written them, but are very creditable for a negro. 
We take from one addressed to Governor Haldane some pert remarks 
on colour, which must close our selections :— 
Tpsa coloris eqeus virtus, prudentia; honesto 

Nullus inest animo, nullus in arte color. 

Cur timeas, quamvis dubitee, nigerrima celsam 

Ceesaris occidui, scandere musa domum ? 

Vade te salutatum, nec sit tibi causa pudoris, 

Candida quod nigra corpore pelle geris !” 


Many other black skins, to reverse the compliment paid to Wilber- 
force, could be shown to have contained white hearts, and ampler quo- 
tations have better sustained their fame; but enough may have been 
written to upbuild a belief, strengthen a conviction, and, happily, shake 
a@ prejudice. 

Epwin Goapsy. 
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